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I 

Long  before  the  Soviet  system  was  created,  Lenin,  the 
founder  of  Bolshevism,  expressed  his  views  on  religion. 
In  an  article  written  in  1905,  now  published  in  Volume 
VII  of  his  works,  every  religious  organization  is  qualified  as  a 
form  of  oppression  from  above,  an  instrument  for  exploiting 
the  working  class.  This  article  also  contains  the  statement 
which  has  since  grown  so  popular :  “  Religion  is  opium  for  the 
people  For  Lenin,  religion  is  an  inferior  “  sort  of  spiritual 
liquor  in  which  the  slaves  of  capitalism  drown  their  human 

semblance .  The  modern  class-conscious  labourer  will 

discard  with  contempt  all  religious  prejudice,  leaving  heaven  at 
the  disposal  of  the  priests  and  the  bourgeois  hypocrites  It  was 
in  this  article  that  Lenin  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  struggle 
against  religion,  and  the  need  of  replacing  religious  prejudices 
with  a  materialistic,  Marxist  philosophy. 

The  principle  that  all  religion  is  evil,  that  religious  sentiments 
in  themselves  are  incompatible  with  socialism,  penetrated  into 
practice  very  soon  after  the  victory  of  Bolshevism.  In  January, 
1918,  the  first  important  Bolshevist  legislative  act  concerning 
religion,  the  decree  of  the  Soviet  of  Commissars,  was  issued. 
Since  the  decree  mapped  out  the  road  along  which  the  Soviet 
State,  in  its  attitude  to  religion,  subsequendy  proceeded,  it 
deserves  particular  attention. 
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The  church  shall  be  separated  from  the  state,  says  the  first 
article  of  the  decree.  But  this  principle  is  accompanied  by  such 
provisions  as  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  state  intended  to 
maintain,  not  an  indifferent,  but  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
church.  Article  12  of  the  decree  says.  No  church  or  religious 
associations  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  juridical  persons.  Article 
13  reads :  All  the  property  of  the  church  and  of  religious 
associations,  existing  in  Russia,  shall  be  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  the  nation.  Buildings  and  articles  intended  especially  for 
purposes  of  religious  cult,  shall  be  handed,  for  use  free  of  charge, 
to  the  pertinent  religious  associations  on  the  strength  of  special 
resolutions  of  the  local  or  central  political  power.  Thus  by  the 
appropriation  of  church  property,  church  buildings,  and  articles 
of  religious  cult,  the  fundamental  rights  of  religious  associations 
were  placed  fully  in  the  hands  of  political  authority. 

From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  provision  that  church 
and  religious  associations  do  not  possess  the  rights  of 
juridical  persons  is  the  one  of  greatest  material  force.  Religious 
associations  in  Russia  are  legally  unable  to  conclude  any 
civil  transacdons  or  agreements;  and  since,  according  to 
ardcle  10  of  the  decree,  all  church  and  religious  associations  are 
subject  to  the  general  provisions  concerning  private  associations 
and  unions,  it  can  be  seen  that  religious  associations  have  all  the 
obligations  but  none  of  the  rights  of  private  associations.  We 
shall  see  further  on  how  these  articles,  by  means  of  additional 
instructions,  were  employed  to  undermine  the  entire  structure 
of  the  churches,  more  particularly  that  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Article  2  of  the  decree  prohibits  the  promulgation  of  any  local 
laws  or  regulations  which  would  restrict  or  limit  freedom  of 
conscience,  or  which  would  establish  any  privileges  or  prerogatives 
on  the  ground  of  the  religious  affiliation  of  citizens.  Every 
citizen  may  profess  any  religion  he  likes,  or  no  religion  at  all. 
All  legal  (disabilities  due  to  the  fact  of  professing  any  religious 
faith  are  abohshed.  All  and  any  indications  as  to  religious 
affiliation,  or  the  absence  of  such  affiliation,  are  to  be  expunged 
from  all  official  acts  and  documents. 

The  decree  emphasizes  that  religion  is  a  private  matter,  and 
that  therefore  acts  of  political  and  public  institutions  cannot  be 
accompanied  by  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  religious 
oath  is  abolished.  Registration  of  marriages  and  births  is  to  be 
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attended  to  solely  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  school  is 
separated  from  the  church.  Religion  as  a  subject  of  instruction 
is  prohibited  in  public,  as  well  as  in  private,  schools. 

II 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  contents  of  the  first  fundamental 
legislative  act  regulating  the  relations  between  the  Soviet  State 
and  religion.  At  this  time,  the  Soviet  power  is  still  standing 
on  the  ground  of  freedom  of  conscience,  in  the  Western  European 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  stressed  also  in  article  4  of  the  first 
Soviet  Constitution,  which  up  to  1929  read  as  follows :  Freedom 
of  religious  and  anti-religious  propaganda  is  considered  the  right 
of  all  citizens.  But  already  in  the  decree  of  1918  a  sharp 
difference  existed  in  reality  between  the  Western  European  con¬ 
ception  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  conception  of  this 
freedom  held  by  the  Soviet  State.  Freedom  of  conscience  is 
recognized  by  the  Soviets  more  in  the  subjective  sense  of  the 
word  than  in  the  objective  sense.  That  is  to  say,  the  Soviet 
State  does  not  object  to  any  individual  citizen  believing  whatever 
he  likes,  but  ecclesiastical  freedom  in  the  sense  of  organization, 
in  the  sense  of  performing  religious  acts,  is  restricted  by  the  law. 

The  decree  of  1918,  as  well  as  the  supplementary  instructions 
of  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  of  August  24,  1918,  completely 
ignores  the  historical  organization  of  the  Orthodox  church  as 

well  as  that  of  the  other  churches  in  Russia.  The  Soviet 

legislation  recognizes  only  the  group  known  as  believers.  It  is 
to  this  group  that  the  Soviets  are  handing  over  the  property 
they  have  appropriated,  such  as  buildings,  churches  and  church 
utensils,  on  the  basis  of  a  special  agreement.  The  group  of 
believers  is  composed  of  all  persons  who  will  sign  a  normal 
agreement,  the  conditions  of  which  arc  as  follows :  the  required 
number  of  persons  who  arc  to  obtain  the  ritual  property  for  use 
must  not  be  fewer  than  20  persons.  The  citizens  who  sign  the 
J  agreement  undertake  to  keep  the  property  handed  to  them  in 
I  good  order,  and  they  arc  allowed  to  use  it  only  for  religious 

T  purposes.  They  agree  to  allow  Soviet  officials  entry  at  all  times 

j  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  checking  the  property, 

j  Thus  already  in  1918,  the  Soviet  power,  in  order  to  destroy 
I  church  organization,  pursued  the  double  policy  of  splitting  the 
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believers  into  very  small,  unrelated  groups  (usually  styled  “  the 
group  of  twenty  ”)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of 
depriving  the  church  and  the  clergy  of  property  rights.  In  the 
first  Soviet  Constitution,  there  is  an  article  providing  that  the 
spiritual  ministers  of  all  creeds  are  disfranchised.  This  provision, 
it  is  apparent,  does  not  imply  an  impartial  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  State  to  the  ministers  of  religious  cults;  it  implies  rather 
a  well-defined  policy  of  hostility  and  persecution. 

Ill 

The  circular  of  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.* 
of  January  3,  1918,  draws  a  sufficiently  clear  picture  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  church  was  subjected  even  in  those 
first  years  of  the  Bolshevist  regime.  The  circular  was  occasioned 
by  information  coming  in  from  the  provinces  to  the  effect  that 
there  had  been  cases  of  incorrect  conception  of  the  objective  of 
the  Soviet  power  in  the  matter  of  separation  of  the  church  from 
the  state.  From  that  circular  it  can  be  gathered  that  in  some 
localities  the  local  authorities  had  been  taking  away  articles 
required  for  religious  rites,  such  as  altar  covers,  and  using  them 
for  revolutionary  purposes,  such  as  cutting  them  up  for  flags. 
The  circular  explains  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  strip  the  holy 
images,  crosses  and  Gospels  of  their  silver  settings  and  ornaments. 
From  the  same  circular  it  can  be  gathered  that  the  arrest  and 
search  of  ministers  of  religious  cults  used  to  take  place  even  at 
the  time  of  divine  service.  The  whole  circular,  prohibiting  as 
it  docs  excesses  beyond  measure  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
persecution,  serves  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  fact  that  such  excesses 
constituted  the  prevailing  back-ground  of  the  actual  attitude  of 
the  state  towards  the  church. 

True,  the  religious  persecutions  in  that  period  were  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  ministers  of  the  church,  more  particularly 
those  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  were  supporting  the  countcr- 

•  The  letters  “  R.S.F.S.R.  ”,  as  used  throughout  this  article,  mean 
Russia  proper,  without  the  Ukraine,  the  Caucasus,  White  Russia,  and 
other  Soviet  “  republics  ”. 

The  letters  “  U.S.S.R.  ”,  whenever  used  in  this  article,  mean  ”  The 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ”;  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  Soviet 
territory. 
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revolutionary  movement,  and  sympathizing  with  the  “  white  ” 
camp  in  the  civil  war.  But  this  does  not  change  the  aspect  of 
the  thing  itself.  The  local  authorities  considered  all  priests 
in  general  to  be  counter-revolutionaries,  and  when  militant 
Communism  held  sway,  very  often  committed  cruel  outrages 
upon  them. 

In  1920  more  than  1,200  priests  alone  were  killed.  Death 
sentences  on  representatives  of  the  clergy  were  enforced  even  as 
early  as  1918.  The  first  bishop  to  be  killed  in  Soviet  Russia  was 
Macarius,  of  Orel.  Thereafter  the  metropolitan  of  Kiev, 
Vladimir,  who  previously  had  been  the  metropolitan  of  Petrograd 
was  shot.  The  archbishop  of  Astrakhan,  Mitrofan,  and  the  vicarial 
bishop  of  Astrakhan,  Leontius,  were  slowly  tortured  to  death. 
In  Perm  the  archbishop  Andronius  was  drowned  in  the  river.  In 
the  same  place,  the  archbishop  Vassilii  and  the  bishop  Theophane, 
both  of  whom  had  been  sent  there  by  the  Holy  (Sacred)  Synod  to 
investigate  these  persecutions,  were  shot.  In  Tobolsk  the  arch¬ 
bishop  Hermogene,  who  was  accused  of  having  kept  up  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Imperial  Family,  was  tortured  to  death.  In 
Sviyazhsk  the  bishop  Ambrosius  was  put  to  death  by  being  tied  to 
the  tail  of  an  infuriated  horse.  In  Samara  province,  the  bishop 
Isidore  was  impaled,  and  put  to  a  slow  and  tormenting  death.  In 
Belgorod,  the  bishop  Nicodemus  was  killed  by  blows  on  the  head 
with  an  iron  rod.  When  they  came  to  bury  him,  his  head  was 
found  disfigured  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  scarcely  be 
recognized.  The  bishop  Plato  was  killed  in  Reval.  The 
bishop  of  Balakhna,  Pimen,  the  bishop  of  Verny,  Methodius,  the 
bishop  of  Pavlodar,  Germanus,  the  bishop  of  Kamyshensk, 
Barsonophius,  the  bishop  of  Kirillovsk,  Ephraim,  the  bishop  of 
Ufa,  Simon,  and  many  others  were  ruthlessly  murdered. 

Of  course,  the  political  “  crimes  ”  of  which  these  murdered 
bishops  and  priests  were  suspect  arc  very  doubtful.  The 
Bolshevist  theory  that  religion  in  itself  is  a  nursery  of  counter¬ 
revolution,  and  that  all  ministers  of  religious  cults  are  necessarily 
counter-revolutionaries,  is  responsible  for  these  outrages. 

IV 

This  opinion  was  upheld  by  public  manifestations  of  contempt 
for  objects  of  religious  cult,  such  as  relics,  and  remains  of  saints. 
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In  this  respect  the  manner  in  which  the  inspections  of  remains 
of  saints  were  carried  on  in  many  places  in  the  years  1919  and 
1920  was  particularly  characteristic.  A  special  circular  was  even 
issued  stipulating  the  mode  of  examining  such  remains,  and  of 
removing  them  from  the  Churches  to  Museums.  That  circular, 
issued  by  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  on  August  25th,  1920, 
(reproduced  in  the  journal  Church  and  Revolution,  1920,  Nos. 
5-8)  is  definitely  propaganda.  In  it,  it  is  stated  that  when  the 
sepulchres  were  opened,  decayed  bones  were  found,  or  articles 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  religious  cults.  The 
circular  states :  — 

“  These  gilded  sepulchres  were  necessary  to  the  old  ruling  classes  as 
an  apparatus  for  drugging,  on  the  ground  of  religion,  the  obscure,  easily 
hynotised,  enslaved  masses.” 

”  The  revolutionary  conscience  of  the  masses  of  the  toilers  protests 
against  this  practice  whereby  mummified  corpses,  or  remnants  of  corpses, 
or  imitations  of  corpses,  arc  placed  in  Soviet  Russia  at  the  free  disposal 
of  church  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  masses,  in 
violation  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  public  intercourse,  and  in 
contempt  of  the  feeling  of  all  class-conscious  citizens  ”. 

The  Commissariat  of  Justice  carried  on  persistent  and  systematic 
agitation  against  the  worship  of  such  relics.  The  very  process 
of  opening  the  sepulchres  was  surrounded  with  much  solemnity; 
representatives  of  the  clergy  were  made  to  take  part  in  it, 
representatives  of  the  executive  committee,  medical  men,  and  it 
was  even  recommended  that  cinema  pictures  should  be  taken  of 
the  process.  Naturally  these  acts  caused  irritation  among 
believers,  and  provided  a  ground  on  which  the  hatred  of 
Bolshevism  could  grow.  At  the  same  time  it  led  to  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  religious  faith  among  the  believers. 

According  to  the  circular  of  August  25th,  1920,  tombs  were 
opened  in  this  manner  in  the  Province  of  Archangel,  Vladimir, 
Vologda,  Voronezh,  Moscow,  Novgorod,  Clonets,  Pskov, 
Tambov,  Tver,  Saratov  and  Yaroslav.  The  circular  considered 
it  necessary  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  all  believers  that,  “  the 
opening  of  the  sepulchres  had  brought  to  light  a  whole  series 
of  fraudulent  acts  with  the  aid  of  which  the  ministers  of  religious 
cults  had  been  deceiving  the  masses  of  toilers  ”,  and  it  called  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  worship  of  dead  corpses,  dolls,  etcetera, 
by  handing  them  over  to  the  museum. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  destroying  the  relics  of  saints  that  the 
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Soviet  power  endeavoured  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
religious  cults.  Under  the  pretext  that  in  the  churches  which 
arc  the  property  of  the  nation,  there  are  articles  offending  the 
revolutionary  sentiments  of  the  masses  of  toilers,  the  Instruction 
of  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.,*  of  August 
24th,  1918,  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  local  Soviet  authorities 
to  remove  such  objects  as  memorial  tablets,  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  and  on  articles  used  in  divine  service,  which  have  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  persons  “  who  belonged 
to  the  Imperial  family,  or  were  its  hangers-on 

Particular  attention  was  paid  by  the  Soviet  power  in  this  period 
to  the  monasteries.  There  was  no  special  decree  enforcing  the 
closing  of  monasteries,  but  since  all  buildings  belonging  to  the 
monasteries,  and  all  their  property,  had  been  declared  the  property 
of  the  state,  the  local  authorities  had  the  power  to  close  them, 
eject  the  monks,  and  use  the  buildings  for  other  purposes.  Up 
to  the  year  1922,  673  monasteries  were  closed.  The  majority  of 
the  monks  were  ejected.  In  many  places,  these  latter  formed 
special  toiling  communes,  or  artels,  tilling  the  land,  or  engaging 
in  handicrafts.  But  even  this  activity  was  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Instructions  of  the  Commissariat 
of  Justice  and  of  the  Commissariat  of  Internal  Affairs,  of  July 
i8th,  1923,  enjoins  that  monastery  estates  which  have  adopted 
the  form  of  agricultural  artels  and  communes  should  be  under 
special  supervision.  In  a  general  way,  the  fate  of  the  monasteries 
was  made  completely  dependent  on  the  local  soviets.  These 
soviets  had  the  right  of  establishing  at  the  monasteries  any 
institutions  they  liked,  such  as  sanatoria,  farms  or  schools,  or  to 
grant  part  of  the  land  to  artels  in  which  only  those  who  had 
severed  all  contact  with  the  monasteries  as  religious  centres  were 
allowed  to  participate  (vide  The  Revolution  and  the  Church, 
1919,  No.  i). 

V 

The  first  Soviet  Constitution  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  which  served 
as  a  model  for  all  the  other  Constitutions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
disfranchises  by  its  article  65  all  ministers  of  religious  cults, 
absolutely  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  toilers,  or  not.  If 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  disfranchisement  is  the  basis  of  a  whole 

*  That  is,  Soviet  Russia,  without  the  affiliated  republics. 
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number  of  other  legal  restrictions  and  disabilities,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  priests  and  ministers  of  religious  cults  were  thus  placed 
into  the  so-called  “  parasitic  ”  class. 

An  exceedingly  heavy  blow  was  dealt  more  particularly  at  the 
Clergy  in  the  villages,  by  the  interpretation  issued  by  the 
Commissariat  of  Justice  to  the  effect  that  ministers  of  religious 
cults  besides  being  disfranchised  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  elect, 
or  to  be  elected,  to  administrative  and  controlling  organs  in 
co-operative  organizations.  Thus  the  members  of  the  clergy, 
being  subject  to  all  public  liabilities,  including  labour  liability 
and  liability  to  military  service  (they  serve  in  the  military  of  the 
rear)  are  deprived  not  only  of  all  political  rights,  but  also  of  the 
right  to  labour  for  a  livelihood,  and  of  the  right  of  participation 
even  in  economic  associations. 

Up  to  the  year  1922,  the  persecutions  of  clergymen  and 
religious  believers  did  not  partake  of  a  systematic  character.  The 
Soviet  power  indeed  did  not  perceive  in  the  church,  more 
particularly  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  a  hostile  political  factor. 
But  Patriarch  Tikhon  did  not,  and  could  not,  conceal  his  negative 
attitude  to  many  acts  of  the  Bolshevist  power,  in  the  sphere  of 
politics  as  well  as  of  religion. 

The  Decree  of  1918,  concerning  the  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state,  resulted  in  a  proclamation  being  issued  by  the 
Orthodox  Church  on  January  27th,  1918,  in  which  the  Orthodox 
people  were  enjoined  to  rally  around  the  churches  and  monasteries 
in  order  to  defend  the  violated  sanctity  of  the  holy  places.  Next, 
in  connection  with  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace.  Patriarch  Tikhon 
issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  enjoined  his  flock  to  discon¬ 
tinue  class  strife,  and  prayed  to  God  that  the  evil  done  might  be 
corrected. 

In  1919,  on  March  20th,  the  Patriarch  wrote  a  letter  to  Lenin, 
in  which  he  expressed  indignation  at  the  decree  concerning  the 
relics  of  saints,  and  pointed  out  that  the  violation  of  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  nation  compelled  the  clergy  to  stand  up  for  the 
defence  of  violated  holiness. 


VI 


All  these  proclamations,  issued  by  the  Patriarch,  which,  of 
course,  met  with  response  in  the  masses,  were  instrumental  in 
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maturing  in  the  Soviet  Government  the  decision  to  deal  a  final 
blow  at  the  Patriarchate  and  the  entire  church  organization.  As 
a  pretext  for  this,  they  selected  the  question  of  aid  to  the  famine- 
stricken  population,  made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  crops  in 
1921. 

A  campaign  was  started  at  the  works  and  factories  in  favour 
of  handing  the  valuables  in  the  possession  of  the  churches — gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones — to  the  State  Committee  of  Aid  to 
the  Famine-stricken. 

Patriarch  Tikhon  issued  a  proclamation  in  which,  while 
enjoining  the  believers  and  the  churches  to  contribute  all  that  they 
could,  he  pointed  out  that  only  such  church  valuables  could  be 
contributed  as  had  not  been  consecrated  to  sacred  uses,  and  were 
not  used  in  celebrating  divine  service.  He  recommended  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  decree  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
February  23rd,  1922  (concerning  the  confiscation  of  church 
valuables  by  the  local  soviets),  but  did  not  consider  it  possible 
'  to  approve  the  confiscation  of  consecrated  objects  from  the 
churches,  seeing  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church,  this 
was  considered  sacrilege. 

The  local  authorities  set  about  confiscating  the  church 
valuables  in  an  extremely  gross  way.  In  March  and  April,  1922, 
there  started  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  a  pillage  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  which  caused  universal  indignation 
among  the  believers.  In  many  places,  masses  of  people  gathered 
around  the  churches,  endeavouring  to  prevent  forcible  confis¬ 
cation.  There  were  considerable  disturbances  in  Petrograd, 
Moscow,  Ivanovo-Voznesensk,  Novogrod,  Smolensk,  Shuya  and 
Rostov-on-Don.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Government,  which  had 
provoked  these  disturbances,  was  forced  to  suppress  them  with 
the  aid  of  troops.  The  Government  then  declared  that  the 
higher  clergy,  the  priests,  and  the  members  of  the  parish  and 
diocesan  church  boards  had  been  responsible  for  these  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  prisons  became  crowded  with  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  professors  of  theology,  and  leading 
persons  in  church  life. 

Many  prominent  prelates  of  the  Orthodox  Church  were 
deported  to  Siberia,  to  the  Solovetski  islands,  and  to  the  other 
remote  places,  without  court  trial  of  any  sort.  Against  others, 
legal  proceedings  were  instituted.  Of  these  latter,  the  best 
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known  is  the  Petrograd  trial  where  the  metropolitan  of  Petrograd, 
Benjamin,  and  90  other  persons  were  in  the  dock,  among  them 
the  prominent  professors,  Petrovsky,  Beneshevitch,  Schein, 
Novitsky;  all  of  them  charged  with  being  counter-revolutionaries. 
The  metropolitan  Benjamin,  and  three  members  of  the  board  of 
the  Petrograd  church  organization  were  shot,  while  upon  the 
others  severe  punishment  was  inflicted.  Similar  sentences  were 
passed  in  other  trials. 

VII 

This  wave  of  legal  and  administrative  terrorism  was  to  deal  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  personnel  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  and  with  the  strong  assistance  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  organs,  attempts  were  made  on  a  broad  scale  to  disorganize 
the  Orthodox  Church  by  means  of  internal  schism. 

In  May,  1922,  a  group  of  the  clergy,  with  the  priests  Vvedensky 
and  Krasnitsky  at  the  head  of  it,  addressed  stringent  accusations 
against  Patriarch  Tikhon,  alleging  that  in  the  matter  of  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  church  valuables  he  had  acted  as  a  counter¬ 
revolutionary  and  a  monarchist;  that  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
Church  was  perishing,  and  that  to  save  it,  it  was  necessary  to  create 
a  “  Live  Church  ”,  one  that  would  support  the  Soviet  revolution. 

For  this  purpose,  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement,  aided  by 
the  state  authority,  seized  the  apparatus  of  the  Sacred  Synod, 
practically  depriving  Patriarch  Tikhon  of  the  possibility  of  taking 
any  part  in  the  administration  of  the  church.  The  Patriarch 
was  eventually  arrested  and  put  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of 
counter-revolution. 

Against  the  Patriarch  a  vast  amount  of  incriminating  evidence 
was  collected,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  that  from  the 
very  origin  of  the  Soviet  State,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  had 
been  a  counter-revolutionary  political  factor.  All  activities  of 
the  Church  Council  of  1917/18  were  put  down  to  the  Patriarch 
Tikhon.  He  was  accused  of  communication  with  foreign  powers, 
with  the  ”  white  ”  armies,  with  the  refugees,  and  also  of  having 
arranged  uprisings  against  the  State  by  means  of  the  Church’s 
protest  against  the  confiscation  of  the  church  valuables. 

The  case  was  set  for  hearing  at  the  Supreme  Tribunal  in  April, 
1923.  The  indictment  had  already  been  drawn  up  by  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  A.  Vyshinsky,  and  the  day  of  the  trial  had  been 
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fixed.  But,  unexpectedly,  the  case  was  thrown  out  of  court,  and 
the  Patriarch  was  released  from  prison.  This  was  partly  due  to 
a  movement  within  the  Communist  Party,  a  group  claiming 
that  the  New  Economic  Policy  would  be  frustrated  in 
the  event  of  religious  persecutions.  Partly  the  change  was 
brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  European  public  opinion,  more 
particularly  opinion  in  England,  with  which  the  Soviet 
diplomacy,  in  its  desire  for  diplomatic  recognition,  was  bound 
to  reckon.  At  the  same  time,  the  failure  of  the  “  live  ”  church, 
which  had  promised  the  Soviets  to  crush  the  Tikhon  Church 
altogether,  to  become  properly  organized  was  a  factor  in  throwing 
the  Patriarch’s  case  out  of  court. 

At  first,  the  “  Live  ”  Church,  and  the  kindred  group  of  Bishop 
Antonine,  “  the  Church  Renascence  ”,  and  the  “  Union  of  the 
Ancient  Apostolic  Churches  ”  had  seized  a  great  number  of  the 
orthodox  churches.  Under  the  pressure  of  terrorism,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  priests  and  even  of  bishops  had  sided  with 
them.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  viewed  the  new  movement 
with  open  hostility. 

In  May,  1923,  when  the  Patriarch  was  still  in  prison,  the  “  Live 
Church  ”  people  convened  a  Church  Council,  the  decisions  of 
which  increased  the  indignation  of  the  believers.  The  Renewalist 
Council  condemned  Tikhon  for  counter-revolution,  abolished 
the  Patriarchate,  and  introduced  a  number  of  innovations,  such 
as  the  marriage  of  bishops,  the  second  marriage  of  priests,  the 
new  style  of  calendar,  and  new  organization  of  religious  societies, 
all  of  which  were  considered  to  be  contradictory  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  Orthodox  Church. 

But  the  churches  of  the  Renewalists  remained  empty,  and  the 
renewalist  priests  were  held  in  universal  contempt.  Among  the 
Renewalists  themselves,  quarrels  and  differences  of  opinion  arose. 
The  Soviet  Government  saw  that  the  attempt  to  abolish 
the  Orthodox  Church  by  substituting  the  “  Live  Church  ” 
for  it,  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  state  decided  to  change 
its  tactics. 

At  about  the  same  time.  Patriarch  Tikhon,  in  order  to  save 
the  historical  Russian  Church,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
admitted  his  errors  in  respect  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
demanded  complete  non-interference  of  the  Church  in  matters 
political,  and  loyalty  in  respect  of  the  Soviets.  But  the  majority  of 
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the  believers  were  convinced  that  for  the  wording  of  this  pro¬ 
clamation  the  Patriarch  was  not  wholly  responsible,  and  when  he 
was  released  from  custody,  the  population  met  him  with 
enthusiasm,  as  a  martyr  and  the  sole  leader  of  the  Russian  Church. 
Everybody  recognized  him  as  the  Patriarch,  and  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  formally  deprived  of  this 
dignity  by  the  so-called  second  church  council. 

VIII 

The  activities  of  the  Patriarch  in  the  years  1923  to  1925  rapidly 
drew  away  the  ground  from  under  the  renewalist  movement. 
Many  priests  and  bishops  repented,  and  returned  to  the  Tikhon 
Church.  The  Soviet  power,  although  continuing  to  adhere  to 
its  fundamental  principles  during  these  two  years,  practically 
mitigated  its  struggle  against  the  Orthodox  Church. 

The  most  important  legal  act  in  this  period  is  the  “  Instruction 
of  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  and  the  Commissariat  of  Internal 
Affairs  in  regard  to  questions  connected  with  the  decree  con¬ 
cerning  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  ”  (vide 
Collection  of  Laws  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  1923,  No.  72).  This  act, 
together  with  the  Instruction  of  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  and 
the  Commissariat  of  Internal  Affairs,  dated  April  27,  1923,  con¬ 
cerning  “  registration  of  religious  societies  ”  (vide  Izvestia,  1923, 
No.  92),  reflects  some  of  the  new  currents  in  the  religious  policy 
of  the  Soviets. 

First  of  all,  religious  associations  were  allowed  to  be  founded 
on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  August  3,  1922,  concerning  collective 
bodies.  Thus,  along  with  the  “  groups  of  twenty  ”,  as 
established  by  the  Instruction  of  1918,  there  might  also  exist 
religious  associations  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  general  law. 

Such  religious  associations  were  to  be  registered  at  the 
administrative  section  of  the  provincial  executive  committee. 
The  founders,  whose  number  must  not  be  less  than  50,  were 
bound  to  submit  a  charter  in  which  the  object  and  the  aims  of 
the  association  were  to  be  set  forth.  If  such  aims  did  not 
contradict  the  Soviet  Constitution,  the  charter  of  the  association 
might  be  registered.  But  the  principle  was  reaffirmed  that  these 
religious  associations  had  not  the  rights  of  juridical  persons,  nor 
the  right  to  own  private  property. 
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**  Further,  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  and  the  Commissariat  of 
Internal  Affairs,  recommended  special  care  in  the  matter  of  closing 
churches.  Should  it  transpire,  says  the  instruction,  that  the 
church  group  is  taking  part  in  counter-revolutionary  activities,  or 
if  it  be  found  that  the  church  property  is  not  used  for  the  proper 
purposes,  or  that  it  is  embezzled,  the  agreement  with  the 
respective  group  may  be  cancelled  by  a  resolution  of  the  provincial 
executive  committee.  The  church  is  then  to  be  handed  over  to 
another,  more  trustworthy  group  of  believers,  while  the  persons 
guilty  of  criminal  action  arc  to  be  proceeded  against  legally.  In 
other  cases,  apart  from  these  conditions,  the  closing  of  churches 
may  take  place  only  in  the  following  cases :  first,  if  in  the  given 
locality  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  buildings  and  premises  for 
dwelling  purposes,  for  sanitary,  medical,  cultural  and  educational 
needs,  and  then  only  if  it  turns  out  that  the  respective  church 
to  be  closed  could  really  be  used  for  such  purposes;  secondly, 
in  response  to  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  toilers, 
expressed  in  the  shape  of  collective  declarations,  resolutions, 
decisions  of  congresses. 

The  Instructions  of  the  year  1923  emphasize  the  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Government  towards  religious  institutions  which 
function  on  the  basis  of  purely  ecclesiastical  law.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  does  not  abolish  the  consistories,  the  diocesan  and  parochial 
church  boards,  but  it  stipulates  that  these  institutions,  whatever 
their  style  or  designation  may  be,  are  not  entitled  to  assume  any 
judicative  and  punitive  functions,  or  to  make  monetary  imposts. 
They  cannot  issue  any  certificates  or  mandates  of  representation 
for  economic,  industrial,  commercial,  or  similar  purposes.  Such 
certificates  may  be  issued  solely  in  respect  of  matters  of  a  religious 
character,  and  are  only  of  religious  significance. 

Alike  is  the  attitude  of  the  state  towards  religious  congresses. 
Congresses  are  not  prohibited,  but  they  have  no  rights  whatever, 
the  state  dealing  solely  with  the  group  of  believers,  which  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  church  property,  as  well  as  for  the  proper 
order,  and  for  the  sermons  preached  at  the  church. 

The  state  authority  recognizes  neither  congresses,  nor  central 
or  parochial  organs  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Instruction, 
apparently,  admits  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  organs, 
but  makes  the  reservation  that  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  the  organs  depends  solely  on  the  free  will  of  the  believers 
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themselves,  or  on  the  desire  of  the  religious  associations  to  submit 
to  them  on  the  strength  of  internal  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Instruction,  article  7,  reflects 
that  change  in  the  attitude  to  the  Orthodox  Church  which  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  release  of  Patriarch  Tikhon  from 
custody,  and  the  failure  of  the  renewalist  church  movement. 
The  Instruction  prohibits  preference  being  shown  to  any  one 
church  organization,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  organizations. 
Apparently  this  puts  an  end  to  those  arbitrary  methods  by  which 
the  “  Live  ”  Church  and  the  renewalist  church,  enjoying  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  state  authority,  were  laying  their  hands  on  orthodox 
churches,  and  even  trying  to  appoint  priests  against  the  wishes  of 
the  believers.  Article  8  of  the  Instruction  says :  “  No  religious 
organization  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  activities  of  another 
religious  organization,  against  its  will  (to  appoint  undesired 
ministers  of  the  cult,  to  take  away  from  it  buildings  which  have 
been  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  local  executive  committee, 
etcetera\  for  the  use  of  the  respective  church  or  house  of  prayer 
is  granted  by  the  local  executive  committee  not  to  any  ecclesiastic 
hierarchy,  but  personally  to  all  the  citizens  who  have  signed  the 
agreement  with  the  executive  committee  “  In  a  general  way,” 
says  the  Instruction,  “  the  local  authorides  are  bound  to  assure 
to  cidzens  the  free  and  undisturbed  ministering  to  their  religious 
needs  in  whatever  loyal  form  they  may  desire.” 

The  instruedon  of  1923  is  on  the  whole  more  “  liberal  ”  than 
the  previous  acts.  It  stipulates  that  the  performance  of  religious 
rites,  as  well  as  the  deUvering  of  sermons  in  so  far  as  they  are  a 
necessary  component  part  of  the  divine  service  prescribed  by  the 
given  cult,  should  be  permitted  without  restriedon,  and  without 
any  preliminary  censorship,  on  the  condidon  that  their  contents 
should  be  actually  and  solely  of  a  religious  character.  Likewise 
prayer  meedngs  arranged  by  groups  of  beUevers  may  function 
without  preliminary  permission  for  each  separate  occasion,  as 
well  as  assemblies  devoted  to  questions  concerning  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  church,  and  the  administration  of  the  property 
required  for  the  rehgious  cult.  This  “  Uberalism  ”,  however,  is 
very  circumscribed.  The  cited  article  of  the  Instruction  is 
followed  by  another  which  stipulates  that  it  is  prohibited  “  to 
spread  and  propagate  bourgeois-anarchic  and  anti-state  teachings 
directed  against  the  Soviet  power,  under  the  flag  of  religion  ”. 
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If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  any  view,  expressed  on  social 
phenomena  from  any  other  viewpoint  than  the  Gjmmunistic 
one,  is  considered  bourgeois  and  anti-Soviet,  it  is  clear  that  any 
sermon  may  at  discretion  be  regarded  as  counter-revolutionary, 
and  the  deliverer  of  it  subject  to  criminal  prosecution.  All 
depends  solely  on  the  discretion  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  the 
state  of  their  disposition  towards  religion  at  one  moment  or 
another. 

The  Instruction  of  the  year  1923  displays  a  more  tolerant  and 
humane  attitude  towards  ministers  of  religious  cults.  So  long 
as  such  ministers  arc  not  in  receipt  of  a  constant  remuneration 
from  the  respective  group  of  believers,  they  arc  allowed  to  occupy 
certain  posts  in  state  and  public  institutions,  provided  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  cult  docs  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  their 
work.  In  1925,  this  tolerant  attitude  was  further  applied  when 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  U.S.S.R.  decreed  that 
disfranchisement  applied  only  to  monks  and  ministers  of  religious 
creeds  in  respect  of  whom  such  occupations  constituted  their 
regular  profession. 

IX 

In  1925  Patriarch  Tikhon  died.  According  to  the 
“  Constitution  of  the  Church  ”,  established  by  the  Church 
Council  of  1917/18,  Church  Councils  must  be  convened  every 
three  years,  and  only  the  Church  Council  that  next  meets  after 
the  death  of  a  Patriarch  may  elect  a  new  one.  The  Soviet 
Government  does  not  permit,  and,  apparently,  will  not  in  future 
permit,  such  a  Council  to  be  convened. 

According  to  the  same  statute,  the  Patriarch,  already  in  his 
lifetime,  appoints  provisional  surrogates  to  replace  him  pending 
the  convening  of  the  Church  Council.  Patriach  Tikhon  had 
appointed  three  such  locum  tenentes.  Under  various  pretexts, 
the  Soviet  Government  persecuted  these  persons,  deported  them 
and  put  them  into  prison,  in  order  to  destroy  the  idea  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Patriarchial  authority.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
succeeded  in  doing  so;  there  was  a  period  when  it  could  not  be 
said  exactly  in  whom  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  was  vested. 

1  At  present  the  Metropolitan  Sergius  is  the  sole  locum  tenens  of 
the  surrogate  of  the  Patriarch,  the  other  candidates  having 
been  deported  to  Siberia.  The  metropolitan  Sergius  continues 
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the  line  of  conduct  which  Patriarch  Tikhon  laid  down  in  his 
“  Testament  In  his  proclamation  of  July  29,  1927,  Sergius 
certifies  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  requiring  such 
loyalty  of  all  the  bishops,  even  of  those  abroad.  On  these  grounds 
there  have  been  serious  differences  of  opinion  among  the  refugee 
bishops  abroad.  The  Proclamation  states  that  in  a  certain 
measure  the  Soviet  Government  is  willing  to  meet  some  of  the 
demands  of  the  Tikhon  Church,  that  it  has  permitted  the 
restoration  of  the  Sacred  Synod,  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
renewalists,  and  that  there  are  hopes  for  further  concessions. 

Indeed,  at  one  time  hopes  were  cherished  in  the  clerical 
Orthodox  circles  in  Soviet  Russia  of  the  possibility  of  reaching 
some  sort  of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government.  Among 
the  Bolshevist  rulers  too,  more  particularly  among  the  adherents 
to  a  policy  favourable  to  the  peasants,  there  was  a  tendency  in 
favour  of  regulating  the  status  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  such 
a  way  that  one  of  the  sources  of  the  permanent  discontent  of  the 
peasant  masses  would  be  done  away  with. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  document  in  connection  with  these 
hopes  is  the  “  Memorandum  ”  of  the  bishops  imprisoned  on  the 
Solovetsky  Islands.  This  document  which  was  printed  abroad 
(vide  the  Messenger  of  the  Christian  Students’  Movement,  No.  7, 
1927)  is  a  sincere  and  highly  dignified  address  to  the  Soviet 
Government. 

The  authors  of  the  Memorandum  are  perfectly  aware  of  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  benevolent  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  Soviet  Government.  They  point 
out  the  differences  existing  between  the  Church  and  the 
Communistic  philosophy.  The  authors  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  view  of  the  profound  divergency,  there  can  be  no  internal 
rapprochement  or  reconciliation.  They  condemn  all  attempts 
of  the  “  live  ”  church  people  at  adapting  ecclesiastical  dogma  to 
the  prevailing  political  regime.  There  remains  only  one  way 
out :  to  base  their  mutual  relations  solely  on  a  “  constitution  ”, 
on  a  concordat!  The  Church  shall  not  impede  the  State  in 
arranging  the  material  side  of  life,  while  the  State  shall  not 
hamper  the  church  in  its  religious  activities.  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  command  his  followers,  as  such,  to  exercise  influence  on 
state  affairs.  The  Church  has  always  remained  obedient  to  the 
State  in  all  that  did  not  concern  religious  faith.  Thus  the 
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Church  had  been  loyal  to  the  Governments  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  of  Turkey.  A  consistent  enactment  of  the  law  of  separation  of 
the  church  from  the  state  is  the  aspiration  of  the  church.  In  its 
further  course  the  memorandum  refers  to  the  legislative  measures 
hampering  the  activities  of  the  church,  and  to  various  adminis¬ 
trative  restrictions.  “  Therefore,  the  Orthodox  Church  cannot, 
as  the  renewalists  do,  testify  that  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  religion  is  not  subjected  to  any  restriction  ”.  Further 
’  it  is  pointed  out  how  the  authors  of  the  Memorandum  conceive 
their  loyalty  towards  the  political  power.  The  church  impresses 
upon  the  believers  only  the  general  principles  of  morality  and 
social  usefulness,  leaving  everything  else  to  the  conscience  of  each 
individual  believer.  Therefore,  the  church  cannot  sit  in 
judgment  over  their  political  crimes.  The  authors  denounce  the 
anti-Soviet  activities  of  the  emigre  bishops  abroad,  but  they  cannot 
pass  judgment  on  them.  Further  references  are  made  to  the 
hopes  the  church  cherishes : 

(1)  For  the  abolition  of  the  law  which  prohibits  the  teaching 
of  divine  law  to  children; 

(2)  For  the  grant  of  the  right  of  juridical  persons  to  the 
institutions  of  the  church; 

(3)  That,  “  the  remains  of  saints  venerated  by  the  church 
should  no  longer  be  the  subjects  of  sacrilegious  acts,  but  returned 
to  the  churches  ”; 

(4)  That  “  the  organization  of  a  central  administration  for  the 
church  should  be  permitted,  and  that  there  should  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  political  authority  in  the  elections  of  the  church  ”. 
The  Memorandum  concludes  with  the  following  declaration : 

“  If  the  proposals  of  the  church  be  recognised,  it  will  rejoice  over 
the  justice  of  those  on  whom  it  depends.  If  not,  it  will  be 
prepared  for  material  sacrifices,  and  will  meet  them  with  calnmess 
of  mind.” 

This  Memorandum,  and  also  the  proclamation  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  Sergius,  of  July  29,  1929,  previously  referred  to — it  was 
published  in  the  Moscow  Izvestia — show  that  in  that  pericxl 
negotiations  were  going  on  between  the  higher  representatives 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Soviet  Government  concerning 
the  possibility  of  concluding  some  sort  of  concordat. 

Yet  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  within 
the  Communist  Party.  The  right-wing  groups,  with  Kalinin 
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and  Rykoff  at  their  head,  considered  it  expedient  to  agree  to  a 
concordat.  The  central  groups  thought  it  best  that  a  condition 
of  uncertainty,  where  the  church  had  no  legal  status,  should  be 
maintained.  And  lastly,  the  left-wing  group,  more  particularly 
the  Communist  Union  of  Youth  and  the  “  Union  of  the  Godless  ” 
demanded  an  intensification  of  the  repressions,  demanded  that 
churches  should  be  closed,  the  monasteries  abolished,  and  that 
war  should  be  waged  unceasingly  upon  all  religious  organizations, 
but  more  particularly  upon  the  sectarians. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Church  the  general  trend  of  policy  swung 
gradually  to  the  left,  and  the  prospect  for  a  concordat  became  less 
hopeful.  The  position  of  the  Church  grew  steadily  worse.  In 
1928  and  1929  the  turning  of  churches  into  clubs  became  an 
everyday  occurrence. 

At  the  last  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  in  1929,  and  also 
at  the  fourteenth  Soviet  Congress  of  Soviets  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.,* 
the  subject  of  combating  religion  was  a  prominent  one.  One 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  suggested  that  the  administrative 
struggle  against  the  clergy  should  be  increased,  and  that  more 
churches  closed  down,  and  Rykoff  was  constrained  to  remind 
him  that  not  only  nepmen  and  kulaks  were  adherents  of  religion, 
but  also  peasants  and  labourers.  “  It  would  not  do  for  us  to 
quarrel  with  them  because  of  religion  ”  (vide  Prat/da,  May  16, 
1929). 

X 

The  force  of  the  left-wing  policy  has  found  its  expression  in 
two  important  legislative  acts  which  characterize  the  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  religion  at  the  present  moment. 

The  first  is  the  law  concerning  religious  associations,  issued 
in  April,  1929,  by  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Soviet  of  Commissars  (vide  Izvestia,  1929,  Nos.  96,  97, 
98).  The  second  is  the  alteration  of  article  4  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  Let  us  dwell  first  on  the  latter  because  it 
shows  very  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  State  to  religion. 

In  the  old  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  (in  the 
wording  established  in  1925),  articles  3  and  4  permit  every 
citizen  “  to  profess  any  religion,  or  no  religion  at  all  ”,  and  grant 
also  “  freedom  of  religious  and  anti-religious  propaganda  ”.  But 

•  Soviet  Russia,  without  the  affiliated  Soviet  republics. 
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the  new  wording  adopted  at  the  fourteenth  All-Russsian  Soviet 
Congress  in  1929  no  longer  mentions  the  freedom  of  religious 
propaganda.  The  Constitution  grants  citizens  the  right  to  pro¬ 
fess  any  creed,  but  recognizes  only  the  right  of  anti-religious 


propaganda. 

From  a  legal  point  of  view,  this  is,  of  course,  a  complete 


revolution.  The  old  Constitution  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  church  from  state,  and  an  impartial  attitude 
towards  religious  as  well  as  anti-religious  teachings.  Actually, 
this  principle  had  not  been  observed.  Anti-religious  propaganda 
had  been  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  the  state,  while  the 
propagation  of  religious  teachings  had  been  hedged  about  with 
all  sorts  of  restrictions. 

But  now  the  anti-religous  doctrine  of  “  godlessness  ”  is  granted 


such  a  preference  as,  in  the  time  of  the  Tsars  of  Russia,  had  been 
I  enjoyed  by  the  Orthodox  Church.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said 
I  that  since  1929,  “  godlessness  ”,  by  constitutional  act,  has  been 
proclaimed  the  state  religion  of  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

XI 

But  to  return  to  the  law  concerning  the  organization  of 
religious  associations  which  was  passed  on  April  8,  1929,  and 
which  was  published  fully  in  the  Izvestia  on  April  26,  27,  and  28. 
Briefly  this  law  summarizes  and  makes  effective  the  numerous 
circulars  and  instructions  which  had  been  issued  previously  in 
connection  with  religious  questions.  But  it  is  chiefly  important 
for  the  new  provisions  it  contains  which  are  designed  to  enable 
the  Soviet  State  still  more  energetically  to  pursue  its  struggle 
against  all  religious  associations,  whatever  their  creed.  No  longer 
is  the  Russian  Orthodox  faith  to  be  the  sole  object  of  their 
attacks;  now  Baptists,  Evangelicals,  all  Christians  as  well  as  Jews, 
arc  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  struggle. 

This  is  interesting  because  it  reflects  a  change  in  Bolshevist 
policy.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  these  various 
sects  had  enjoyed,  if  not  protection,  at  least  a  greater  measure  of 
tolerance  than  had  been  allowed  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
Soviet  State  had  wished  to  emphasize  that,  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  regime  of  autocracy,  it  no  longer  recognized  the  Orthodox 
faith  as  privileged.  Besides  this,  the  Bolshevists  had  considered 
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the  spreading  of  sectarianism  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  I 
historical  Orthodoxy  could  be  gradually  weakened.  Thus  I 

sectarianism  was  given  fairly  broad  opportunities  for  propaganda  f 

and  expansion,  opportunities  of  which  they  took  full  advantage.  \ 
Declaring  their  complete  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  State,  they  spread  | 
their  organizations  through  the  towns  and  villages,  receiving  a 
certain  measure  of  support  from  the  population.  But  their 
influence  among  the  masses  became  too  strong,  their  methods  of 
organization  and  propaganda  too  perfect.  The  reading  rooms 
which  they  founded,  the  societies  for  mutual  aid,  and  other 
co-operative  entertainments,  began  to  attract  too  many  of  the 
Bolshevik  youth.  The  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist 
Union  of  Youth  began  to  look  upon  their  influence  as  so 
dangerous,  that  they  commenced  a  campaign  for  administrative 
measures  against  them.  The  results  of  this  campaign  are  to  be  ' 
found  in  this  new  law  of  April  8,  1929. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  this  point  that  although  the 
instruction  of  the  Commissariat  of  Justice,  of  August  24,  1918, 
had  closed  all  benevolent  and  educational  associations  connected 
with  churches,  the  instruction  had  still  allowed  believers  to  collect 
money  among  themselves  for  rendering  material  aid  to  their 
indigent  members.  In  1921,  the  Presidium  of  the  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committtee  had  confirmed  this  right  when 
they  had  allowed  religious  communities  to  aid  the  famine- 
stricken.  But  now  this  natural  right  is  definitely  abolished. 

The  organization  of  any  societies  of  mutual  aid,  of  children’s 
circles,  juvenile  circles,  women’s  circles,  literary  circles,  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  It  is  forbidden  to  establish  libraries,  to  arrange  ] 
excursions,  to  found  hospitals.  All  these  drastic  interdicts,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  law,  are  a  direct  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  “  Union  of  the  Godless  ”  and  the  Communist  Union  of 
Youth.  They  are  all  framed  to  impede  the  participation  of  young 
people  in  religious  life. 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  law  of  1929  are  directed  against 
existing  religious  practises.  It  is  forbidden  to  perform  any  ritual 
rites  or  ceremonies.  It  is  forbidden  to  exhibit  objects  of  religious 
cults,  such  as  holy  images  (article  58).  Religious  processions 
and  divine  service  outdoors  may  take  place  only  if  permission  is 
obtained  two  weeks  ahead,  (article  59).  By  article  65,  all 
religious  associations  existing  on  the  territory  of  the  R.S.F.S.R. 
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I  arc  required  to  register  themselves  anew  each  year.  If  this 
provision  is  not  lived  up  to,  the  respective  religious  associations 
will  be  closed,  in  conformity  with  article  66  of  the  law. 
Remembering  the  tremendous  number  of  individual  religious 
associations,  every  one  of  which  is  bound  to  undergo  the  com¬ 
plicated  process  of  re-registration  and  of  proving  anew  its  right 
l!  to  legal  existence  each  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  administrative 
j  authority  can  use  this  reflation  as  a  means  of  closing  as  many 
associations  as  it  may  desire.  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  many  articles 
in  a  law  which  definitely  put  at  an  end  the  hope  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  being  reached  for  a  Concordat  between  the  Churches  and 

(the  Soviet  State. 

XII 

In  order  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  position  of  religion  in 
Soviet  Russia  to-day,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  realise  the 
Li  legislation  and  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  State,  but  to  be  familiar 
with  the  everyday  life  of  those  millions  of  religious  believers 
who,  accustomed  to  affiliation  with  the  church  and  to  its  rites, 
have  suddenly  found  themselves  deprived  of  these,  and  citizens  of 
a  state  in  which  godlessness  has  become  the  fundamental 
criterion  of  devotion  to  the  new  political  regime. 

Following  the  complete  secularization  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  1918  concerning  the 
registration  of  births  and  marriages,  the  conditions  of  family  life 
in  Russia,  the  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  parents  and 
children,  have  become  chaotic.  The  Communist  Party  has 
steadily  been  trying  to  destroy  the  family  as  a  union,  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  majority  of  the  population  still  continue  to  regard 
church  marriage  as  the  only  correct  foundation  of  family  life. 
The  civil  registration  of  marriage  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  a 
mere  form,  imposing  no  binding  obligations  on  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Frequently  Communists  themselves  surreptitiously 
perform  the  religious  rites  required  for  consolidating  the  family. 
The  Party  is  constantly  combating  this  phenomenon,  and  regards 
the  performance  of  religious  rites  by  Communists  as  a  grave 
crime.  In  order  to  supply  some  ceremony  in  place  of  the 
religious  rites,  the  Communist  Party  has  introduced  all  sorts  of 
forms;  in  place  of  baptising,  for  instance,  a  ceremony  called 
“  octobrizing  ”  has  been  instituted.  But  these  schemes  for  under- 
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mining  the  old  basis  of  family  and  public  life  have  met  with  little 
success,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  assumed  an 
organised  and  systematic  character  owing  to  the  activities  of  the 
so-called  “  Union  of  the  Godless 

XIII 

This  Union,  attached  to  the  Communist  Party,  and  enjoying, 
like  all  other  governmental  institutions,  the  support  of  the 
government,  conducts  an  anti-religious  campaign  on  a  very  large 
scale.  It  has  special  schools  of  its  own  which  turn  out  trained 
propagandists  of  godlessness,  has  a  publishing  department  of  its 
own,  its  own  papers  and  periodicals. 

The  Union  functions  under  the  guidance  of  the  Genual 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party.  Its  duty  is  to  arrange  all 
sorts  of  manifestations  such  as  the  Communist  Youth’s  Christmas 
and  Easter,  anti-religious  carnival  festivities,  the  staging  of  plays 
meant  to  undermine  religion. 

The  Union  of  the  Godless  and  its  congresses  (the  last  of  them 
took  place  in  1929)  has  unquestionably  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  increase  of  the  repressions  directed  against  religion.  Just 
now,  the  godless  are  displaying  particular  energy,  and  the 
political  authority  on  the  whole  supports  their  demands.  The 
new  impulse  which  has  lately  been  given  to  the  closing  of 
churches,  ostensibly  to  convert  them  into  clubs  and  “  anti-God 
museums  ”,  is  the  result  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  last  congress 
of  the  Union  of  the  Godless.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  recent 
acts  of  vandalism,  the  demolition  of  the  historic  shrine  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  of  Iberia,  which  greatly  agitated  Orthodox  believers 
throughout  Russia,  was,  no  doubt,  initiated  by  this  Union. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  forms  of  anti-religious  propa¬ 
ganda  and  the  work  of  the  Union  of  the  Godless  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  general  policy  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
period  1925-1927  was  one  of  comparative  inaction  in  the  anti- 
religious  movement.  The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  congresses 
of  the  Party  had  passed  resolutions  even  recommending  a  certain 
degree  of  caution  in  the  war  against  religion.  Subsequent 
congresses  have  not  repeated  this  recommendation,  but  have 
given  wider  scope  for  action  by  the  Union  of  the  Godless. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  war  against  religion  has  been 
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very  much  intensified.  The  closing  of  churches  and  monasteries 
has  become  an  everyday  event.  Many  churches  have  been  razed 
to  the  ground.  The  Simonov  Monastery  near  Moscow,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  the  whole  of  Russia,  was  blown  up  by  sappers 
of  the  Red  Army  under  direct  orders  from  the  Government. 
The  wholesale  unhanging  of  bells  has  been  carried  out  as  an 
“  urgent  campaign  ”  to  provide  metals  for  Soviet  industry,  and 
in  the  towns  where  some  bells  have  remained  as  yet  unmolested, 
orders  have  been  issued  that  they  shall  not  be  rung.  It  must  be 
remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  bells  have  played  a  very 
great  part  in  the  religious  life  of  Russians  for  ages,  ever  since 
the  country  was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  public  burning 
of  ikons,  deeply  venerated  by  the  Russian  people,  has  been  carried 
out  in  heaps  of  thousands  at  many  places,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  obscene  and  blasphemous  ceremonies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviet  newspapers  every  day  contain  the  names  of  priests  who 
have  been  shot,  after  they  have  been  charged  with  counter¬ 
revolution  or  with  attempting  to  discredit  the  Soviet  regime. 

The  new  campaign  of  religious  persecution  and  the  efforts  to 
destroy  the  religious  organization  of  the  Russian  people  entirely 
arc  very  closely  connected  with  the  present  peasant  policy  of 
Stalin.  A  cruel  war  is  now  being  waged  with  the  peasantry, 
whom  the  authorities  are  trying  to  convert  from  independent 
small  farmers  into  farm-labourers  on  the  state-farms  and  collective 
farms  which  arc  in  process  of  formation.  This  is  why  the 
Government  is  striving  to  take  away  from  the  peasants  the  only 
real  organization  which  has  remained  to  them,  for  the  peasants 
have  always  been  the  stoutest  adherents  of  the  Church.  The 
authorities  fear  that  the  Church  may  become  a  centre  around 
which  the  peasants  may  rally  their  forces.  For  this  reason  the 
priests,  though  aloof  from  any  form  of  politics  in  reality,  arc 
being  persecuted  and  shot  as  counter-revolutionaries. 

The  collective  farms  directed  by  communists  cannot,  of  course, 
in  agreement  with  the  dogmas  of  Bolshevism  have  any  churches 
at  all.  Stalin’s  plan  is  that  individual  farms  shall  disappear  in 
Russia  entirely  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  be  replaced  by 
collective  farms.  To  carry  out  this  fantastic  experiment  the 
Bolshevists  consider  it  necessary,  when  depriving  the  peasant  of 
his  material  wealth,  to  take  from  him  also  the  only  spiritual 
comfort  he  has,  his  church  and  his  religion. 
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By  The  Rt.  Honble  Lord  Lloyd,  P.C.,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.LE., 

D.S.O. 

The  student  of  political  history,  especially  if  psychology  has 
any  interest  for  him,  will  find  the  events  and  tendencies 
of  the  last  twenty  years  in  India  a  truly  fascinating  study. 
For  nothing  could  be  more  startling  or  profound  than  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  during  that  brief  period  in  the  general 
attitude  of  mind  of  this  country  towards  India.  1914  found  the 
British  public  regarding  the  business  of  governing  India  in  the 
same  category  as  the  business  of  making  war — there  were  people 
who  were  trained  to  that  business  and  it  was  best  to  leave  them  to 
it  and  let  the  layman  keep  his  fingers  out  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  little  difference  between  the  respective  points 
of  view  of  political  parties  in  regard  to  India.  Liberals  were  a 
little  more  inclined  to  be  curious  and  distrustful  of  the  Indian 
civil  services,  and  to  claim  the  merit  of  a  profounder  sympathy 
with  educated  Indians,  but  both  were  agreed  that  conditions  in 
India  undoubtedly  did  not  warrant  any  far-reaching  changes  in 
its  government  in  the  near  future. 

If  doubts  were  audible  anywhere  as  to  the  desirability  of 
change,  it  was  in  British  official  circles  in  India,  where  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  that  the  political  education  of  the  country 
was  not  perhaps  proceeding  either  fast  enough  or  on  the  right 
lines — a  natural  reaction,  indeed,  against  the  complacent  and 
unassailable  faith  which  an  earlier  generation  had  reposed  in 
the  universal  suitability  of  an  English  education  and  a  democratic 
franchise.  That  faith  was  still  strong  in  England  itself,  and  it 
finds  fervent  expression  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Report  on 
constitutional  reforms  in  India,  which  at  the  close  of  the  War 
was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy.  The  appearance  of  the  Report  was  coincident  with  the 
end  of  the  world  War,  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  it  was  a 
creation  of  the  War  and  of  the  fever  and  uncertainty  into  which 
so  many  even  of  the  sanest  of  human  minds  were  plunged  in 
reaction  to  it.  So  dreadful  had  been  the  apparent  negation  of 
the  principles  dear  to  Liberal  minds,  so  summary  and  over- 
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whelming  the  triumph  of  national  over  international  sentiment, 
that  reaction  was  inevitable  of  a  kind  which  might  easily  carry 
us  into  regions  as  dangerous  as,  though  far  remote  from,  those 
in  which  German  policy  was  moving  before  the  War. 

The  reaction  came  and  it  received  its  main  strength  and 
direction  from  the  doctrine  of  “  self-determination  In  the 
eager  quest  after  that  Transadantic  panacea,  British  Liberal  senti¬ 
ment  found  balm  and  consolation  for  its  wounds,  and  found  in 
India  especially  a  suitable  field  for  operation.  A  screen  of 
sentiment  was  permitted  in  large  measure  to  obscure  the  facts; 
parallels  grotesque  in  their  irregularity  were  drawn  and  accepted; 
and  in  order  that  some  immediate  sacrifice  might  be  offered  on 
the  altar  of  political  progress,  an  altar  so  long  untended,  a 
democratic  constitution  was  hastily  constructed  out  of  the 
material  to  hand.  Some  of  that  material  was  real,  and  a  great 
deal  imaginary,  but  the  construction  was  hurriedly  completed 
and  erected  in  a  country  whose  whole  tradition  within  historical 
memory  was  of  autocracy,  and  whose  most  prevalent  religion 
held  no  place  for  the  doctrines  of  equal  responsibility  and  equal 
opportunity. 

The  pleadings,  the  propaganda,  the  public  discussions  which 
accompanied  those  events  have  inevitably  left  the  people  of 
England  with  either  a  blurred  or  a  false  impression  of  the  facts. 
But  our  generation  is  now  recovering  from  the  fevers  of  the 
decade  before  1920  and  is  acquiring  a  saner  perspective  of  the 
motives  which  underlay  its  actions.  For  those  actions  the 
responsibility  is  a  joint  one,  of  which  none  of  us  can  escape  our 
share.  Even  if  they  could  in  honour,  be  revoked,  the  situation 
with  which  we  now  have  to  deal  has  been  fundamentally  changed 
by  them.  It  is  no  longer  the  same  situation  as  existed  in  1918. 
Self-government  on  the  lines  then  laid  down  is  not  only  the  goal 
of  our  policy  but  in  its  present  limited  form  it  is  an  essential  fact 
of  the  situation  existing  to-day.  Our  problem  is  not  now  to 
formulate  a  goal  but  to  frame  a  policy  which  will  enable  India 
to  advance  towards  that  goal  without  danger  to  herself  and  us : 
and  in  order  to  do  that,  our  first  task  is  to  face  the  facts,  and  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  misleading  considerations  of  sentiment,  which 
are  in  part  a  legacy  of  the  War,  and  in  part  merely  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  English  political  parties. 

Among  the  most  misleading  of  those  considerations  has  been 
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the  prevalent  idea  that  in  granting  further  measures  of  self- 
government  to  India  and  relaxing  British  control,  we  are  making 
a  valuable  gift  to  the  peoples  of  India  and  advancing  their 
political  progress :  and  it  is  before  anything  else  important  that 
people  in  England  should  realise  exactly  how  far  this  idea  is 
warranted  by  the  actual  facts  and  how  much  weight  should  be 
given  to  it. 

Ever  since  the  British  East  India  Company  began  to  take  over 
an  important  part  of  the  government  of  the  country — and  for 
many  years  before  that — the  administration  of  India  had  con¬ 
formed  to  a  system  of  strong  centralised  government,  which 
functioned  through  a  network  spread  over  the  country  of  officials 
who,  while  receiving  their  orders  as  to  general  policy  directly 
from  the  centre,  carried  upon  their  own  shoulders  a  large  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  good  administration  of  their  districts. 
Indirectly  also  they  had  a  considerable  voice  in  the  framing  of 
policy,  for  they  were  recognised  as  the  representatives  of  the 
interests  of  local  areas  and  were  consulted  before  current  questions 
of  policy  were  decided. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  the  system  benefited,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  by  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
nucleus  of  British  officers,  whose  sympathies  were  not  enlisted 
by  birth  or  upbringing  on  the  side  of  any  one  of  the  conflicting 
creeds  or  race  or  social  antagonisms,  which  had  so  long  agitated 
the  country.  Their  interest  was  good  administration,  and  their 
sympathies  were  for  the  misfortunes  and  disabilities  under  which 
the  people  laboured  as  a  whole. 

Generations  of  warfare  and  anarchy  had  left  the  masses  with 
litde  idea  or  desire  of  safeguarding  their  own  interests,  and  this 
unsettled  condition  had  combined,  with  the  rigid  barriers  of  the 
caste  system,  to  set  the  higher  castes,  who  should  have  been  their 
natural  leaders,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  masses,  and  to  give 
them  a  dominant  interest  in  sectional,  rather  than  in  national 
welfare  viewed  as  a  whole.  The  role  of  guardian  was  assumed, 
and  the  unifying  force  was  supplied,  by  the  British  Government 
and  its  officers. 

That  is  the  system  which  obtains  at  present,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  framework  upon  which,  even  in  the  present  period 
of  transition  to  more  responsible  government,  the  whole  structure 
of  the  administration  is  supported. 
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It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  full  strength  of  such  a  structure 
cannot  be  maintained,  if  the  constitution  is  to  be  democratised 
in  any  real  sense.  A  great  part  of  the  functions  which  it  now 
performs  must  be  taken  over  by  the  people;  they  themselves 
must  choose  their  own  representatives,  supervise  in  their  own 
interests  the  activities  of  those  representatives :  and  most  difficult 
task  of  all,  must  make  their  selection  in  such  a  way  as  still  to 
foster  the  seeds  of  unity  which  have  been  planted  by  the  British 
alone.  This  onerous  duty  is  to  be  undertaken  by  a  people,  of 
whom  80  per  cent,  are  unable  to  write  and  read  a  simple  letter; 
and  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  a  religion  which  inculcates 
resignation  and  subservience,  and  teaches  the  sanctity  of  class. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  deal  in 
realities  the  path  of  political  progress  will  not  be  easy.  But  the 
picture  is  not  complete  unless  we  also  realise  the  difficulties 
which  hamper  the  Indian  politician,  who,  as  the  Government 
becomes  more  and  more  responsible,  must  take  over  from 
British  hands  the  duty  of  safeguarding  those  who  cannot  yet 
protect  themselves.  The  dominant  facts  of  the  internal 
political  situation  are  the  antagonism,  so  far  irreconcilable — 
and  at  the  moment  more  bitter  than  ever — between  the  Hindu 
and  the  Moslem  religions  :the  racial  differences  and  antipathies 
which  cleave  the  community  in  so  many  directions,  and  the  want 
of  sympathy — in  so  many  districts  the  hostility — which  exists 
between  the  priestly  caste  and  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus.  The 
Indian  politician,  however  sincere,  cannot  divest  himself  of  his 
nationality  or  of  his  birthright.  He  is  a  Hindu  or  a  Moslem, 
a  Brahman  or  a  non-Brahman,  a  Rajput  or  a  Maratha.  He  can 
only  enter  the  political  arena  by  the  support  of  his  own  people, 
and  when  by  that  support  he  gets  power,  how  great  must  be  the 
difficulties  in  his  path.  He  will  be  continually  exposed  to  the 
powerful  pull  of  sectional  interests,  reinforced  by  insidious 
appeals  to  his  patriotism,  and  to  his  most  instinctive  loyalties. 
He  must  either  yield  to  these  appeals  and  sacrifice  national  to 
sectional  good,  or  else  be  prepared  to  face  accusations  of  treachery 
and  apostasy,  isolation  from  his  own  people,  and  general  con¬ 
tempt.  In  such  a  position  he  might  still  succeed,  if  he  had  the 
support  and  assistance  of  a  strong  and  impartial  executive. 
Without  this  support  his  position  would  be  one  of  such  difficulty, 
that  it  would  be  hard  indeed  for  anyone  who  had  not  exceptional 
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strength  of  character,  to  make  good;  and  the  scales  would  be 
heavily  weighted  in  favour  of  the  less  scrupulous  politicians  and 
the  demagogue. 

Any  impartial  observer  who  has  watched  the  present  system 
at  work  realises  what  an  immense  advantage  the  Indian  Ministers 
derive  in  their  administrative  work  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
still  an  element  of  autocracy  in  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
provincial  governments,  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  the  actual 
administration  free  of  interference  from  sectional  strife:  and 
from  the  retention  of  centralised  civil  services  with  a  strong 
British  element,  who  can  still  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
country  folk  and  form  a  link  between  the  old  system  and  the 
new. 

But  is  it  possible  to  conclude  that  the  people  can  be  expected 
yet  to  look  after  their  own  interests?  Or  that,  if  India  were 
left  to  her  own  political  devices,  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
Indian  politician  to  make  headway,  who  sincerely  and  disinter¬ 
estedly  wished  to  further  those  interests  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is 
it  possible  to  imagine  that,  if  a  further  measure  of  responsibility 
is  conceded,  the  Civil  Services  will  be  retained  with  substantially 
their  present  form  and  functions :  or  that  such  retention  would 
be  compatible  with  any  genuine  advance  towards  democracy? 

Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  Here  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  question  which  demands  immediate  answer.  On 
the  one  hand  are  we  to  leave  India’s  voiceless  millions  without 
effective  representation  and  to  withdraw  at  the  same  time  the 
only  unifying  influence  from  a  country  torn  by  disintegrating 
forces;  or,  on  the  other,  are  we  to  retain  the  safeguards  provided 
by  the  present  administrative  machinery  and  thereby  to  run  the 
serious  risk  of  achieving  only  the  shadow  and  not  the  substance 
of  an  advance  towards  responsible  government.  The  first 
course  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  a  due  and  honourable 
discharge  of  the  responsibilities  towards  India  which — however 
come  by,  and  whether  we  like  them  or  not — are  ours  to-day  and 
cannot  be  shirked.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  course  is 
adopted,  how  are  we  at  the  same  time  to  implement  the  solemn 
promise  given  to  India  in  1917?  These  are  difficulties  so  serious 
that  all  the  energies  and  all  the  reasonable  goodwill  of  everyone 
concerned  are  needed  in  the  task  of  finding  a  solution. 

With  Communist  propaganda  making  strenuous  efforts  and 
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dangerous  headway  in  India,  with  a  country  disturbed  by 
extreme  subversive  agitation  and  with  the  bitterness  of  religious 
and  communal  hostility  everywhere  intensified,  neither  British 
nor  Indians  can  afford  time  for  political  pretences  or  manoeuvres. 
The  truth  must  be  admitted  that  while  each  of  the  courses  that 
present  themselves  is  full  of  difficulty,  to  adopt  the  former  would 
be  immediately  disastrous.  If  this  conclusion  is  to  any  extent 
correct,  the  first  task  for  the  immediate  future  must  be  to  find 
a  workable  policy  by  which  the  experience,  knowledge  and 
impartiality  of  the  present  services  in  India  can  be  retained, 
while  their  functions  are  so  re-organised  as  to  become  compatible 
with  a  steady  advance  towards  democratic  control :  re-organised, 
that  is,  so  as  to  approximate  to  the  functions  performed  by  the 
Civil  Services  in  England. 

Apart  from  the  abrupt  and  far-reaching  revolution  which  the 
whole  administrative  machinery  in  India  would  have  to  undergo, 
what  may  be  called  the  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  step  will  be  very  serious.  What  are  now  regarded  as  the 
prizes  of  service  in  India,  will  no  longer  be  attainable.  What 
is  now  the  only  training  ground  for  responsible  positions  will 
gradually  dwindle  and  disappear  as  the  subordinate  district 
officer’s  duties  devolve  more  and  more  upon  local  self-governing 
units;  while  the  corresponding  grades  of  headquarters  service 
will  present  no  attractions,  either  in  pay  or  scope,  for  the  more 
highly  educated  and  intelligent  recruit.  Even  if  the  right  type 
of  Indian  recruit  could  be  attracted  to  a  service  which  began  and 
ended  in  the  upper  grades  of  a  Secretarial  Department,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  Englishmen  from  the  Universities  would 
be  content  upon  any  terms  to  face  such  a  career.  To  ensconce 
oneself  at  24  in  the  chair  of  an  under-secretary  and  to  retire  at 
50  from  the  chair  of  a  secretary  is  not  an  attractive  prospect  for 
an  active  and  adventurous  young  man. 

There  are,  indeed,  formidable  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  if  self- 
governing  India  is  to  retain  in  or  attract  to  its  service  officials 
of  the  high  level  of  efficiency  and  education  now  obtaining. 
And  yet  it  is  essential  that  this  should  be  achieved :  for  otherwise 
the  strength  of  authority  and  its  contact  with  the  people  will  be 
gravely  weakened  at  the  very  time  when  the  internal  situation 
demands  above  all  a  strong  central  authority  effectively 
displaying  its  strength  to  the  masses.  If  these  difficulties  were 
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fully  realised  alike  by  English  and  Indian  politicians,  there  would 
be  ground  for  hoping  that  a  compromise  could  be  reached  which 
would  provide  both  for  political  progress  and  for  precautions 
against  the  obvious  dangers  ahead.  But  there  is,  unfortunately, 
litde  sign  that  Indian  leaders  foresee  these  difficulties,  or  fore¬ 
seeing  them  have  the  courage  to  say  so.  Even  if  we  disregard  the 
extremists  of  the  Congress,  as,  after  their  doings  at  Lahore,  we 
justifiably  may,  there  is  depressingly  little  evidence  that  the 
Liberal  or  Moderate  politicians  are  as  a  body  prepared  to  face 
up  to  the  facts :  or  that  British  policy  is  at  all  directed  towards 
encouraging  them  to  do  so.  Recent  pronouncements  have,  on 
the  contrary,  tended  rather  to  confirm  them  in  the  vociferous 
sentimentalism  which  has  so  long  hampered  real  progress  in 
India. 

The  first  task  of  those  responsible  is  to  recall  India  and  Britain 
alike  to  a  contemplation  of  realities. 

Will  the  London  Conference,  which  has  aroused  so  many 
divergent  expectations,  provide  an  opportunity  for  this?  In 
spite  of  the  mystery  which  at  present  surrounds  its  composition 
and  functions,  it  may  still  be  fruitful  of  good,  if  the  British 
Government  enters  upon  it  in  possession  of  a  firm  and  clearly 
conceived  policy,  and  with  the  determination  to  bring  all  parties 
face  to  face  with  the  essential  facts  and  needs  of  the  situation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Conference  is  to  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  postponing  a  difficult  decision,  if  the  Government  fails  to  take 
a  decisive  lead — if  in  fact  we  are  to  follow  the  opportunist  policy 
— then  a  situation  of  real  danger  may  arise.  We  may  find  our¬ 
selves  heading  irrevocably  either  for  a  reaction  that  will  set  back 
the  clock  many  years,  or  for  a  decision  framed  in  ignorance  and 
haste,  which  will  bring  shame  upon  us  and  lasting  injury  upon 
those  whom  it  is  our  first  duty  to  protect. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  HIGH  TAXATION 


By  Hilaire  Belloc 

The  obvious  fiscal  effect  of  the  Great  War  has  been  to  raise 
taxation  throughout  Western  Europe  to  levels  which 
would  have  been  thought,  only  a  few  years  ago,  fantastic 
and  impracticable.  It  is  in  this  country  that  the  highest  level 
of  all  has  been  reached.  I  propose  to  consider  some  effects  of 
this  state  of  affairs. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  of  whether  the  vast  burden 
be  necessary  or  no,  nor  whether,  though  in  the  main  necessary, 
it  might  be  somewhat  reduced.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the 
effects  which  follow,  granted  that  a  fiscal  system  of  this  kind 
is,  in  general,  established  and  made  firm. 

I  postulate  this  condition  “  established  and  made  permanent  ” 
both  because  I  believe  it  will  actually  be  so,  and  also  because  the 
consequences  w’hich  I  am  about  to  examine  would  not  attach 
to  a  temporary  and  exceptional  state  of  affairs.  It  is  only  as  a 
system  lasting  for,  say,  a  generation  and  capable,  therefore,  of 
producing  deeply  marked  effects  upon  society,  that  the  subject 
lends  itself  to  an  analysis  of  this  kind. 

I  say  High  Taxation  is  likely — or  certain — to  endure  or  to  be 
renewed.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  at  the  outset  that 
even  if  a  very  high  level  of  taxation  be  reduced  or  collapsed,  even 
if  it  should  fall  through  favourable  circumstances  to  what  was 
regarded  as  normal  during  all  the  XIXth  and  early  XXth 
centuries,  an  achieved  experiment  of  this  kind  has  three 
characters  attaching  to  it  which  cannot  be  escaped. 

In  the  first  place  such  taxation,  having  proved,  against  all 
judgment  and  expectation,  to  be  possible,  the  civic  mind  and  the 
bureaucracy  will  always  envisage  the  possibility  of  its  return. 
Taxation  on  this  extraordinary  scale,  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
history  of  any  high  and  orderly  civilisation,  will  never  again 
seem — at  least,  not  for  many  a  generation — as  it  seemed  to  every¬ 
one  of  our  contemporaries  before  1914,  inconceivable. 

In  the  second  place,  a  general  return  to  what  was  once  thought 
a  normal  condition  after  a  prolonged  abnormal  experiment  in 
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society  is  not  a  phenomenon  to  which  history  bears  witness.  It  is 
a  thing  logically  possible,  but  psychologically  hardly  possible. 
The  very  experience  of  abnormality  has  altered  the  standards 
of  thought. 

An  exceptional  rate  of  interest  may  be  reduced  automatically 
by  the  accumulation  of  capital;  exceptional  prices  by  further  pro¬ 
duction.  But  the  intimate  and  daily  working  of  a  fiscal  system 
spread  over  many  years  enters  into  the  very  texture  of  society, 
and  tends  to  endure. 

In  the  third  place,  a  certain  level  of  expenditure  having  been 
established,  especially  in  the  department  known  as  “  social 
services  ”,  any  great  reduction  therein  is  very  difficult  of 
accomplishment.  A  whole  machine  is  at  work,  performing 
certain  functions,  which,  if  it  be  cut  down  in  its  activity,  will 
threaten  distaster.  There  is  hardly  any  voluntary  and  deliberate 
going  back  upon  creations  of  this  kind.  They  have  an  effect 
like  the  ratchets  of  a  toothed  wheel,  which  permit  of  movement 
in  one  direction,  but  forbid  any  slipping  backwards. 

If  this  be  doubted,  we  have  to  consider  practically  the  long- 
established  departments  as  we  know  them.  There  was  no 
universal  compulsory  education  sixty  years  ago.  Who  can 
conceive  that  the  older  state  of  affairs  could  be  deliberately 
returned  to?  Such  reversals  do  indeed  take  place  on  certain 
catastrophic  occasions  in  history;  but  they  can  be  no  more  a  part 
of  deliberate  policy  than  a  famine  or  a  plague.  With  extreme 
care  some  small  margins  may  here  or  there  be  saved  or  modified, 
more  commonly  the  total  of  such  expenditure  rather  tends  to 
rise. 

Under  these  conditions,  that  is,  accepting  taxation  very  high, 
(even  if  somewhat  below  the  present  level),  as  permanent,  let  us 
see  what  it  does.  I  will  tabulate  the  results,  as  I  conceive  them  to 
be,  in  numbered  sections. 

I.  High  taxation  in  proportion  to  its  severity  creates  an  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  of  just  apportionment: — 

All  taxation  suffers  from  the  taint  of  injustice.  To  bc^n 
with,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  apportion  the  burden  so  that  it  shall 
be  equally  placed  upon  each  man.  One  has  a  larger  family  to 
support,  and  the  other  a  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  work, 
the  other  (if  it  comes  to  that)  a  more  contented  spirit  or  a  less 
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wide  range  of  activities.  And  when  it  comes  to  apportioning 
roughly  the  burden  by  graduation,  one  gets  the  most 
incongruous  results.  Of  two  men  with  five  thousand  a  year, 
each  seems  fabulously  rich  to  the  poorest  members  of  the 
community  and  therefore  equally  and  easily  able  to  bear  very 
large  deduedons  of  income.  But  one  may  be  keeping  up  an 
establishment  to  which  he  is  hereditarily  bound,  constrained  in 
honour  and  by  habit  and  everything  else  that  controls  human 
life  to  support  a  whole  community.  He  is  advanced  in  years, 
he  has  learned  no  trade  or  profession  save  the  management  of 
an  estate.  The  other  is  a  young  chap  with  no  obligations,  all 
the  world  before  him,  free  to  travel,  save,  or  waste  his  substance 
at  Monte  Carlo.  Take  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  second,  and 
you  are  doing  a  good  deed.  Take  it  from  the  first,  and  you  may 
be  grievously  embarrassing  him  and  perhaps  compelling 
him  to  part  with  associations  and  even  duties  which  have  been 
essential  to  his  life.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  in  the  case  of  the 
first  man  that  so  rich  a  citizen  must  make  his  sacrifice,  like  every¬ 
body  else.  So  must  the  young  spendthrift.  The  point  is  that 
the  burden  one  has  to  bear  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what  the 
other  has  to  bear. 

This  holds  all  up  and  down  the  social  scale.  The  present 
taxation  on  beer,  for  instance,  is  a  cruel  burden  to  the  average 
English  working  man,  because  beer  is  his  common  daily  beverage, 
support  and  enjoyment.  The  same  tax  is  of  no  effect  whatso¬ 
ever  upon  the  maiden  lady  who  has  retired  on  four  hundred  a 
year  in  a  suburban  villa. 

Now  so  long  as  taxation  is  low  these  injustices  are  not  felt. 
But  the  higher  it  gets,  the  more  glaring  they  become. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  in  a  quiet  Sussex  village 
some  half-dozen  people  paid  income  tax,  and  the  income  tax 
was  but  a  few  pence  in  the  pound.  The  very  wealthy  family 
in  the  big  house  paid  the  same  percentage  as  the  middle  class 
families  around  them.  The  burden  on  the  middle  class  was 
quite  disproportionate,  of  course;  but  no  one  minded  that, 
because  it  was  in  all  cases  so  slight.  But  an  income  tax  of  4/- 
is  quite  another  matter.  Even  though  you  graduate  it,  the 
fantastic  results  of  ill-apportionment  appear  upon  every  side. 
Ask  a  hundred  men  to  carry  a  few  ounces  of  weight,  each  to 
carry  according  to  his  strength,  and  you  may  overcharge  the 
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smaller  man  without  his  minding  it.  Ask  each  to  carry  the  very 
utmost  he  can  stagger  under,  and  you  will  have  a  very  different 
result.  And  the  same  appears  with  the  difference  between 
obligations  on  equal  income.  The  five  thousand  a  year  man 
with  an  estate  whom  I  have  just  quoted  may  grumble  at  a  shilling 
in  the  pound,  and  so  may  his  apparent  equal  the  young  spend¬ 
thrift.  But  five  shillings  in  the  pound  would  destroy  the  first 
where  it  would  only  annoy  the  second. 

In  general,  high  taxation  is  of  more  and  more  unjust 
apportionment  in  proportion  to  its  scale. 

2.  High  taxation  is  collected  irregularly. 

In  theory  a  graduated  direct  tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes 
precisely  according  to  the  place  of  each  in  the  graduated  scale: 
all  incomes  of  ;^i,ooo  pay  so  much  per  cent.,  all  of  ^{2,000  so 
much  per  cent.,  etcetera.  But  in  practice  every  kind  of  difficulty 
arises  to  prevent  such  uniform  incidence.  One  income  is  known, 
another  only  partly  known;  another  almost  unknown.  One 
taxpayer  cannot  work,  one  can  partially  work,  a  third  works 
almost  entirely.  Here  we  have  another  aspect  of  the  same 
problem  as  that  of  unjust  apportionment.  When  the  tax  is  low 
the  vagaries  of  irregularity  are  of  little  social  effect.  When  it 
is  high,  they  are  grave  indeed.  I  will  give  two  examples.  One 
is  that  most  useful  citizen,  a  salaried  official  in  the  public  service. 
His  income  is  taxed  before  he  receives  it.  Its  full  amount,  or 
nearly  its  full  amount,  is  presumably  known,  because  it  is  not 
men  with  considerable  private  means  who,  as  a  rule,  engage  for 
life  in  the  public  service.  The  civil  servant  with,  say,  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  automatically  sacrifices  the  maximum  tax  imposed. 
What  of  the  card  sharper  who  makes  a  similar  income  by  fleecing 
less  able  men  at  his  club.?  He  pays  just  exactly  what  he  can  be 
caught  earning  or  cajoled  or  frightened  into  paying.  It  in  any 
case  will  be  nothing  like  the  contribution  of  the  first  man. 

3.  High  taxation  must  ultimately  invade  the  category  of 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption. 

Some  people  call  these  “  necessities  but  the  word  is  out  of 
place.  If  beer  is  not  a  necessity,  then  neither  is  tea;  and  if  tea 
and  beer  are  not  necessities,  neither  are  boots.  People  can  live 
very  healthily  going  about  bare-foot.  A  hat  is  certainly  not  a 
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necessity.  Still  less  an  elaborately  cut  suit  of  clothes,  with  legs 
for  trousers  and  sleeves  for  coats.  A  good  blanket  would  be 
warmer. 

But  while  the  word  “  necessity  ”  is  out  of  place,  the  term 
“  ordinary  articles  of  consumption  ”  corresponds  to  reality,  and 
when  the  authority  laying  on  taxation  is  trying  to  get  as  much 
as  ever  he  can,  it  is  compelled  to  invade  this  category  of  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption ;  otherwise  it  cannot  get  enough  revenue. 
This  vice  has  invariably  appeared  in  all  systems  of  high  taxation 
in  the  past.  When  there  is  a  motive  for  keeping  taxation  low 
luxuries  are  taxed  first,  and  the  incomes  which  are  largely  spent 
on  luxuries  are  shorn  of  that  proportion  which  would  go  in 
luxurious  expenditure.  But  when  the  motive  is  not  to  restrict 
but  to  increase  taxation,  inevitably  things  of  daily  use  get  swept 
into  the  net. 

Apart  from  the  motive  of  high  taxation,  mere  routine  does  this. 
An  article  such  as  tobacco,  for  instance,  or  tea,  which,  when  it  is 
a  novelty,  is  fair  game  for  the  tax-gatherer,  turns  into  a  milch- 
cow  on  which  the  rates  are  raised  as  the  need  for  finding  extra 
revenue  becomes  desperate.  If  we  have  not  a  high  salt  tax  in 
England  to-day  it  is  only  because  salt  was  not  an  innovation  of 
the  XVIIth  century. 

4.  High  taxation  tends  to  increase. 

That  is  among  the  most  important  conclusions  we  come  to  in 
connection  with  this  grave  political  problem.  It  tends  to  increase 
from  three  causes :  — 

First — when  the  State  over-taxes  one  article  so  that  the  revenue 
received  from  it  diminishes,  it  does  not  drop  the  tax,  for  it  must 
get  ajl  it  can;  it  is  rather  moved  to  open  a  new  category.  For 
instance,  still  higher  taxation  on  tobacco  might  reduce  the  con¬ 
sumption;  the  Treasury  would  not  drop  the  tax  on  tobacco  on 
that  acount,  it  would  try  to  adjust  it  to  the  highest  paying  level 
and  then  make  good  the  deficiency  by  a  new  tax. 

Secondly.  The  motive  at  work  in  a  scheme  of  high  taxation, 
is  that  motive  already  alluded  to :  the  motive  for  getting  as  much 
as  possible.  In  normal  conditions  the  State  aims  at  keeping 
taxation  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  advantage  industry,  but 
in  abnormal  conditions  the  State  aims  at  raising  as  much  as 
possible — always  feeling  that  it  needs  more.  Abnormally  high 
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taxation  is  the  result  of  some  unsatisfied  and  generally  increasing 
necessity  on  the  side  of  the  State.  The  Tax  gathering  machine  is 
driven  at  its  maximum  productive  capacity. 

So  long  as  the  motive  of  the  Treasury  is  to  check  taxation,  to 
keep  it  to  a  minimum,  and  to  save  as  much  as  possible,  this  danger 
of  an  increasingly  hungry  treasury  is  ridiculed  as  impossible.  But 
we  know  from  experience  to-day  that  it  is  a  real  danger  when 
high  taxation  gets  into  full  swing.  It  becomes  the  main  object  of 
the  tax-gatherer  to  increase  the  yield. 

Thirdly;  the  power  of  resistance  grows  less.  You  see  just  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  debt,  or  physical  pain,  or  any 
other  reason.  A  moderate  dose  provokes  reaction  and  effort  at 
remedy;  an  excessive  dose  produces  reckless  or  despairing 
acquiescence.  Mass  meetings  may  protest  against  an  income  tax 
or  a  gallon  of  household  beer  from  rising  from  a  shilling  to  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  but  you  will  get  no  mass  meetings  to 
protest  against  a  rise  from  four  shillings  to  five.  And  that  is  why, 
by  the  way,  very  high  systems  of  taxation  have  always  ended  in  a 
social  breakdown:  they  increase  by  what  they  feed  on.  They 
can’t  go  back. 

5.  High  taxation  increases  the  instability  of  property. 

It  tends  in  any  case  to  make  the  more  burdened  sell  to  the  less 
burdened.  But  in  a  time  such  as  ours,  where  gambling  is  a 
universal  habit,  when  every  investment  fluctuates  and  men  are  no 
longer  concerned  in  production  so  much  as  in  purchase  and  sale 
of  shares,  the  tendency  is  prodigiously  increased.  The  profits 
made  upon  gambling  are  with  difficulty  assessed;  the  greater  part 
of  them  escape  direct  taxation,  with  the  result  that  all  men  attempt 
to  avoid  the  burden  of  excessively  high  taxation  by  the  side  door 
of  speculation.  But  the  increase  of  speculation  is  only  another 
name  for  instability  of  private  fortunes. 

6.  High  taxation  increases  any  existing  inequality  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  property. 

You  can  hardly  devise  a  universal  system  of  high  taxation  which 
will  not  bear  more  hardly  upon  the  middle  classes  than  upon  the 
rest  of  society,  or  at  least,  of  a  society  such  as  ours.  The  great 
labouring  mass  may  be  offended  and  turned  sullen  by  the  burden 
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of  certain  indirect  imposts,  by  the  necessity  of  pinching  them¬ 
selves  on  one  or  two  of  their  ordinary  articles  of  consumption. 
The  very  wealthy  men  who  control  our  modern  lives  may  be 
angered  at  a  heavy  drain  upon  their  prodigious  incomes — though 
it  is  true  that  these  manage  to  evade  obligations  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  class  below  them.  But  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich  are 
necessarily  destroyed  by  high  taxation  as  is  the  middle  class.  It 
has  always  been  so  in  the  past  and  always  will  be  so  in  the  future; 
and  it  is  going  on  now  before  our  eyes.  It  takes  every  kind  of 
form — the  form  of  interfering  with  savings,  the  form  of  a 
temptation  to  accept  a  salary  rather  than  set  out  on  one’s  own, 
the  form  of  losfing  heart  in  the  struggle — for  the  middle  class 
have  to  do  real  work  for  their  revenue.  Since  cause  and  effect 
re-act,  not  only  does  high  taxation  tend  to  destroy  the  middle  class, 
but  the  middle  class  in  its  decline  loses  the  desire  to  survive. 

7.  The  most  obvious,  the  most  hac\neyed,  but  not  the  least 
important  result  of  high  taxation,  is  the  vast  increase  of  bureau¬ 
cracy,  not  only  in  numbers  but  (what  is  of  far  higher  political 
importance)  in  strength. 

The  thing  is  inevitable.  The  mere  gathering  and  assessment 
of  the  tax  needs  a  vast  bureaucracy,  the  spending  of  it  in  all  its 
various  forms  produces  a  further  growth  of  bureaucracy  in 
numberless  branches  until  at  last  bureaucracy  controls  the  state 
above  and  the  private  citizen  below.  And  remember  this:  — 
bureaucracy  takes  root.  Having  taken  root,  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  artifice.  It  may  wither.  But  it  will  not  be 
deliberately  cut  down  because  men  have  come  to  need  it.  Their 
society  has  crystallised  into  a  form  such  that  the  disappearance 
of  biueaucracy  would  make  it  collapse. 

One  might  compare  the  situation  to  the  presence  in  some 
building  of  an  essential  structural  part  built  into  all  the  rest,  and 
irremovable  save  at  the  cost  of  ruin.  It  may  be  a  structure 
involving  any  number  of  disagreeable  features,  but  they  have  to  be 
borne  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  without  the  building 
altogether. 

8.  High  taxation  reduces  Civic  Action. 

This  is  a  social  and  moral  effect,  an  indirect  one,  and  therefore 
to.  those  who  only  consider  the  mechanics  of  society  cither 
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negligible  or  incalculable;  but  it  is  surely  of  the  very  greatest 
moment  and  we  must  appreciate  its  weight  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  that  will  lie  before  us  in  the  future. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  important  effect  of 
all. 

I  mean  by  “  civic  action  ”  the  initiative  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  or  the  private  corporation  of  limited  size;  its  desire  to 
react  upon  the  State,  and  its  power  to  do  so.  It  was,  and  surely 
should  still  be  a  commonplace  in  political  science  and  morals, 
that  the  active  presence  of  such  initiative  is  a  sign  of  civic  health. 
In  the  extreme  ideal  form  (in  practice  never  realised)  men  have 
called  it  “  self-government  The  citizen  or  family  or 
colleague  takes  part  in  the  policy  by  which  he  is  himself  governed. 
He  is  in  some  degree  the  author  as  well  as  the  material  of  public 
action.  The  nation  will  not  engage  in  war,  will  not  arrange  its 
fiscal  affairs,  nor  will  legislation  or  administrative  action  upon 
any  considerable  scale  take  place  in  which  the  first  movement 
has  been  from  below. 

Even  where  that  is  impossible,  there  should,  for  the  health  of 
a  society  at  least,  remain  an  effective  power  of  criticism  and  even 
an  effective  breaking  power  in  the  governed.  Now  it  is  of 
common  knowledge  that  all  States  as  they  grow  in  numbers 
and  in  complexity  are  in  danger  of  proportionately  losing  this 
vital  element  of  civic  action.  They  tend  to  slip  into  the 
condition  of  a  body  administered  and  governed,  but  not  con¬ 
sulted.  We  all  know  that  with  the  development  of  the  modern 
state  that  process  has  been  continuous  and  in  the  last  two 
generations  alarming. 

No  doubt  the  organic  law  of  life  would  in  any  case  have 
further  emphasised  the  decay  of  civic  action;  but  the  fiscal 
revolution  which  suddenly  imposes  and  maintains  very  high 
taxation  not  only  accelerates  the  process  but  renders  it  definitive 
and  may  easily  and  quickly  render  it  absolute :  that  is,  may  easily 
and  quickly  reach  a  point  where  civic  action  ceases  altogether. 
High  taxation  upon  such  a  scale  produces  this  effect  in  three 
ways : 

First  and  most  clearly  by  its  connection  with  that  bureaucracy 
with  which  we  have  just  dealt.  The  complaint  that  bureaucracy 
is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  legal  process  of  the  Courts  is 
essentially  an  aspect  of  this.  The  workings  of  a  court  of  justice 
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under  healthy  conditions,  if  they  do  not  repose  upon,  are  at  least 
amenable  to  civic  action.  In  many  countries  they  actually 
involve  direct  civic  action;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  insdtution  of 
the  Jury.  But  when  a  bureaucracy  begins  to  take  the  place  of 
the  freely  acting  individual  the  older  process  of  law  suffers  a 
corresponding  diminution,  while  in  every  other  function  of 
society  the  individual  loses  the  habit  of  initiative. 

Next,  by  the  habit  of  submission  in  what  touches  the  mass  of 
men  most  closely,  personal  expenditure,  and  acquisition.  The 
citizen  under  exorbitant  taxation  feels  himself  no  more  than  a 
victim.  The  last  shred  of  the  old  fiction  that  he  taxed  himself 
through  representatives  disappears. 

Lastly,  under  very  high  taxation  civic  action  under  the  form 
of  class  responsibility  is  atrophied  and  at  last  disappears.  The 
masses,  paying  no  direct  taxation,  support  its  excess  in  so  far 
as  it  subserves  their  needs.  The  minority  which  does  pay 
directly,  loses  the  capacity  to  act  privately  for  the  advantage  of 
others :  “  Voluntary  service  fails.” 

These  eight  seem  to  me  the  main  results  of  abnormally  high 
taxation,  acting  in  a  state  such  as  ours  in  which  individual 
fortunes  were  already  becoming  uncertain  before  it  was  imposed, 
in  which  capital  in  large  amounts  was  already  owned  by  few,  and 
controlled  by  fewer  still,  in  which  monopoly  was  already 
increasing  and  the  mass  of  citizens  already  urban  and  proletarian. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  results.  It  is  mere  arith¬ 
metic  that  high  taxation  must  interfere  with  saving,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  levied  upon  those  who  save  and  paid  to  those  who  do  not. 
It  is  also  true  that  after  a  certain  degree  the  cost  of  collection 
per  unit  gathered  increases.  Further,  a  very  high  taxation  which 
reduces  the  increasing  uncertainty  in  earning,  whether  by  direct 
production  or  by  profits,  does  not  do  so  through  its  high 
degree,  but  through  the  shifts  and  scrapes  to  which  it  is  compelled 
—now  creating  this  new  impost,  now  alarmed  to  see  the  fall  of 
revenue  from  an  old  one,  and  again  pressing  for  increase  of 
assessment,  and  so  forth. 

All  these  various  effects,  great  and  small,  are  clearly  evil.  No 
doubt  they  are  a  lesser  evil  than  the  catastrophe  that  would  follow, 
in  a  banking  and  carrying  country  and  a  country  dependent  upon 
imports,  even  a  partial  repudiation  of  interest  on  debt.  We  may 
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even  well  decide  that  they  are  necessary  evils;  but  evils  they  arc, 
and  evils  which  have  about  them  an  unpleasant  odour  of 
mortality.  They  are  such  evils  as  a  society  may  die  of. 

To  this  appreciation  of  danger,  which  most  educated  men 
to-day  more  or  less  consciously  feel,  there  may  be  cited  one 
imaginary  compensation.  It  is  maintained  by  some  political 
theorists  that  through  high  taxation  we  are  not  imperilling  our 
society,  but  only  modifying  its  structure.  We  are  effecting  (they 
say)  a  re-distribution  of  income,  and  we  should  emerge  in  that 
happy  condition  called  “  the  co-operative  state  ”,  or,  better  and 
more  shortly,  “  Socialism  ”.  I  see  no  signs  of  that.  We  tax 
property  as  property.  We  gradually  destroy  it  in  large  belts  of 
the  population,  but  we  keep  it  in  principle  especially  attached 
to  the  wealthiest,  that  it  may  continue  to  afford  revenue,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  because  it  is  the  wealthiest  who  have  most  to 
say  to  the  conduct  of  the  state. 

Every  one  of  the  evils  here  catalogued  is  perilous  because  it 
tends  to  eliminate  what  used  to  be  the  balance  and  keel  of  the 
republic — a  large  possessing  class;  because  it  tends  to  withdraw 
the  tax-gathering  and  revenue  expending  authority  from  public 
responsibility;  and  because  it  creates  in  larger  and  larger  numbers 
citizens  who  are  less  and  less  full  citizens  and  more  and  more  the 
dependent  salaried  domestics  of  vast  and  concentrated  monopolist 
powers. 
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By  Augur 

TO  the  student  of  politics  in  the  future  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  whether  the  Naval  Conference, 
which  sat  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1930,  did,  or  did  not 
break  down  over  the  Italian  demand  for  parity  with  France. 
The  long  road  towards  real  peace  is  full  of  such  manceuvring. 
But  there  is  a  permanent  side  to  the  London  Conference,  worthy 
of  close  attention;  that  is,  the  proof  supplied  by  it  of  the  strength 
of  the  link  between  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  interest  in  the  problem  of  naval  disarmament 
was  originally  in  its  American  side.  Mr.  Baldwin,  before  his 
defeat  at  the  elections,  had  been  preparing  for  a  visit  to 
Washington,  and  his  successor  keenly  desired  to  exploit  the 
political  advantages  of  such  a  step.  Mr.  Macdonald  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  meet  President  Hoover  and  in  the  Rapidan  conversa¬ 
tions  laid  the  foundation  of  an  important  Anglo-American 
understanding.  Mr.  Baldwin,  it  is  said,  had  warned  him  of  the 
necessity  of  going  to  America  via  Paris.  But  Mr.  Macdonald 
neglected,  or  had  not  the  time,  to  discuss  naval  disarmament  in 
detail  with  France  or  Italy.  After  his  return  from  the  American 
visit  he  called  the  Conference  together  with  such  haste  that 
preparatory  work  for  it  was  necessarily  skimpy.  Even  an  agenda 
of  questions  for  debate  was  not  ready,  a  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  loss  of  time  and  to  confusion.  It  is  certain  that,  from  the 
outset,  the  lack  of  a  preliminary  understanding  with  the  French 
and  the  Italian  Governments  seriously  hampered  the  work  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  mistake  was  excusable.  He  was  the  victim 
of  the  feeling,  widely  spread  in  Great  Britain  after  the  War,  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  close  relationship  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America  is  a  paramount  British  interest,  to  which  all  other 
considerations  must  be  sacrificed.  No  better  proof  of  the  strength 
of  this  feeling  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  in  1920  Great  Britain 
gave  up  the  old  alliance  with  Japan  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  Washington  Conference  on  naval  disarmament.  In  the 
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following  years  British  friendliness  was  maintained  and  could  not 
be  damped  by  an  American  demand  for  a  hundred  per  cent, 
repayment  of  the  war  debt.  It  is  even  said  that  this  repayment 
was  pressed  upon  a  surprised  creditor  by  an  enthusiastic  debtor. 
However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  whether  in  connection 
with  disarmament,  or  with  the  right  of  search  of  liquor  carriers 
at  sea,  in  things  great  and  small,  it  has  been  the  British  policy 
steadily  to  make  concessions  to  the  American  point  of  view. 
Sceptics  say  that  this  often  unilateral  expression  of  goodwill  is  a 
mark  of  the  inextinguishable  respect  the  world  has  for  a  rich 
neighbour.  But  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  the  American  attraction.  Deeper  reasons 
exist  flowing  out  of  economic  conditions,  cultural  affinity 
and  a  common  racial  origin.  In  any  case  Mr.  Macdonald 
returned  from  Rapidan  impressed  by  the  hearty  welcome  extended 
to  him  by  the  Government  and  the  people,  and  oblivious  for  the 
moment  of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  British  tie  with  Europe. 
Though  it  is  said  that  practically-minded  President  Hoover  did 
try  to  remind  Mr.  Macdonald  of  the  existence  of  this  tie,  and 
especially  of  the  necessity  of  having  an  agreement  with  Paris. 

The  psychological  drama  of  British  relations  with  the  continent 
is  condensed  in  the  sentence:  For  generations  the  racial  and 
cultural  link  with  Germany  has  been  stronger  than  that  with 
France,  but  the  inexorable  need  of  tlie  geographical  position  has 
made  the  French  connection  more  valuable  than  the  German 
one.  But  above  these  likes  and  dislikes  for  one  nation  or  another 
stands  the  need  for  Great  Britain  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  as  a  whole.  In  this  country  there  are  those  who  stand 
out  for  complete  isolation  from  European  affairs  and  concentration 
on  the  Empire  as  a  self-contained  unit;  there  are  those  who  prefer 
and  preach  with  insistence  in  favour  of  the  American  connection. 
For  these  people  events  at  the  London  Conference  must  be 
particularly  instructive.  At  a  first  glance  it  would  have  seemed 
futile  to  lose  time  trying  to  straighten  out  the  differences  between 
France  and  Italy,  or  to  allow  the  French  pretentions  to  a  high 
total  tonnage  to  hold  up  the  work  of  the  Conference,  or  to  listen 
humbly  to  the  repeated  protests  of  Italy  against  the  ignoring  of 
her  demand  for  Franco-Italian  parity  on  sea.  The  naval  agree¬ 
ment  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  being  practically  complete,  was  it  not  better  to  proceed 
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with  the  conclusion  of  a  Three-Power  Pact  with  Japan  without 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  bickering  between  Rome  and  Paris? 
On  many  occasions  the  desire  to  break  away  and  to  limit  the  matter 
to  the  important  Three-Power  Pact  has  made  itself  felt.  Yet 
every  time,  as  if  by  a  cable,  the  situation  has  been  pulled  back 
into  the  fairwater  of  the  broader  Five-Power  Agreement  with 
France  and  Italy  included.  Surely  it  is  not  from  love  for  the 
French  that  Mr.  Macdonald  has  been  at  such  pains  to  meet  their 
wishes.  Much  less  can  the  Socialist  in  him  feel  tenderly  towards 
the  regime  of  Signor  Mussolini.  If  he  has  not  followed  his 
personal  inclination  along  the  easy  path  of  a  straightforward 
agreement  with  the  two  other  principal  naval  Powers,  there  must 
have  been  a  solid  reason  for  that  attitude.  An  acquaintance  with 
what  has  been  going  on  behind  the  veil  of  the  Conference  in 
London  supplies  a  clear  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Three-Power  Pact,  if  not  included  in  a  large  Five-Power 
Agreement,  presents  serious  inconveniences.  To  begin  with,  if 
France  leaves  the  Conference,  free  from  restrictions  as  to  her  right 
to  build  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines,  the  British  Admiralty 
really  cannot  sanction  any  Pact  with  the  United  States  and  with 
Japan,  which  would  impose  a  low  limit  on  the  building  of  new 
ships,  without  a  conditional  clause  authorising  such  building  in 
the  case  of  France  going  on  with  her  full  naval  programme.  But 
in  this  way  the  Three-Power  Pact  would  become  an  elastic 
document  of  the  sort  which  the  American  Senate  is  always  so 
reluctant  to  ratify.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  on  no  account  could 
such  a  ratification  be  obtained.  Then,  again,  there  is  Japan,  who  is 
mainly  interested  in  saving  her  budget  from  the  expenses  of  com¬ 
petitive  building.  The  existence  of  a  conditional  right  for  Great 
Britain  to  increase  her  naval  forces  in  proportion  to  the  French 
would  mean  that  some  day  the  Bridsh  and  the  American 
Governments  may  decide  to  build  more,  forcing  poor  Japan,  if  she 
wishes  to  maintain  her  ratio  of  power,  to  build  too.  Here  in  a 
nut  shell  are  the  practical  objections  to  a  Three-Power  Pact  pure 
and  simple.  It  may  be  added  that  such  an  instrument  would 
certainly  help  to  isolate  Great  Britain  in  an  unfriendly  way  from 
the  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  would  happen  that 
corresponding  increase  of  respectful  admiration,  expressed  in 
practical  support,  which  many  people  expect  with  confidence. 
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The  Three-Power  Pact  without  the  Five-Power  Agreement,  if 
concluded  finally,  would  be  the  result  of  the  impatience  of 
politicians,  who,  like  butterflies,  try  to  profit  by  the  few  hours  of 
sunshine  allotted  to  them  in  their  short  existence.  In  this  respect 
one  is  inclined  to  envy  the  detached  position  of  institutions  like 
the  Vatican,  where  men  think  in  terms  of  centuries  and  are 
allowed  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  flutterings  of  a  fickle 
public. 

The  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva  is  a  real  thing,  from  which 
British  policy  cannot  detach  itself.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake 
to  start  the  business,  but  once  set  going,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  stopped.  The  League  of  Nations  has  increased  in  a 
singular  fashion  Great  Britain’s  tics  with  the  affairs  of  the 
continent.  But  the  experience  of  ages  past  and  of  our  own  time 
down  to  the  present  day  shows  that  British  intervention  in 
European  affairs  never  has  been  so  profitable  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  so  productive  of  positive  results,  as  when  exercised  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  geographical  neighbour  France.  On  the  whole, 
we  prefer  the  Germans,  but  until  now  Anglo-German  co-operation 
has  neither  been  stable  nor  effective;  generally  speaking,  we  like 
the  French  much  less  than  the  Germans,  but  Anglo-French 
ententes  (for  there  have  been  several)  have  always  had  excellent 
results  for  this  country  and  the  last,  no  doubt,  saved  us  from 
falling  under  the  economic,  if  not  the  physical,  hegemony  of  a 
Prussianized  Empire  in  Berlin.  The  Ruhr  business  is  an 
example  of  how  things  can  go  wrong  when  Great  Britain  and 
France  do  not  agree.  The  Dawes  Plan,  rendered  possible  by 
Mr.  Macdonald’s  appeal  to  France  for  good  fellowship,  is  an 
example  of  how  the  affairs  of  Europe  as  a  whole  profit  by  Anglo- 
French  unity. 

The  task  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Europe  is  still  far  from 
being  complete.  The  problem  of  disarmament  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  The  political  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  still  remains 
delicate.  Behind  the  horizon  lies  the  Soviet  cloud.  In  all  these 
issues  Great  Britain  is  deeply  and  directly  interested.  It  should 
be  realised  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  naval  disarmament  out  of 
the  complicated  tangle  of  these  questions  and  to  solve  it  as  if  in 
the  void,  independently  of  numberless  other  considerations. 


LABELS 

An  Essay  on  Travel 


By  Evelyn  Waugh 

1DID  not  really  know  where  I  was  going  so  when  anyone  asked 
me,  I  said  to  Russia.  Thus  my  trip  started,  like  an 
autobiography,  upon  a  rather  nicely  qualified  basis  of  false¬ 
hood  and  self-glorification.  The  statement  cannot  be  held  to  be 
wholly  deceptive  because  it  was  potentially  true,  and  also  it  was 
made  without  any  informative  motive  at  all.  I  wanted  to  go  to 
Russia  very  much  and  someone  once  persuaded  me  that  if  you 
went  on  for  long  enough  saying  that  you  would  go  somewhere, 
you  always  got  there  eventually.  For  the  fortnight  before  I  left 
England  and  for  as  long  after  that  as  I  was  heading  East,  I  kept 
saying  I  was  going  to  Russia;  I  told  three  gossip  writers  of  my 
intention  and  they  printed  it  in  their  papers;  I  told  a  very  polite 
young  man  at  Cook’s  office  that  I  was  going  there  and  wasted 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  looking  up  steamship  routes  in  the 
Black  Sea;  I  even,  provisionally  and  with  many  cautious  reserva¬ 
tions,  booked  a  passage  from  Constanza  to  Odessa  and  obtained 
letters  of  introduction  to  people  who  were  reputed  to  have  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Angora.  But  the  spell  did  not 
work;  I  never  got  nearer  to  Russia  than  the  Eastern  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  self-glorification  did  me  very  much 
good  either;  that  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  writing  which  I 
have  not  fully  mastered.  I  suppose  some  day  it  will  be 
quite  a  common  and  simple  thing  to  go  to  Russia  for 
a  holiday.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing — February, 
1929 — there  was  a  Conservative  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  it  was  a  very  adventurous  project  indeed.  Now 
one  of  the  arts  of  successful  authorship  is  preventing  the  reading 
public  from  forgetting  one’s  name  in  between  the  times  when 
they  are  reading  one’s  books.  It  is  all  very  puzzling  because. 
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as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  only  two  respectable  reasons  for 
reading  a  book  written  by  someone  else;  one  is  that  you  are  being 
paid  to  review  it  and  the  other  that  you  are  continually  meeting 
the  author  and  it  seems  rude  not  to  know  about  him.  But 
clearly  there  are  masses  of  people  to  whom  neither  of  these 
reasons  apply.  They  read  books  because  they  have  heard  the 
author’s  name.  Now  even  if  you  are  very  industrious  you  can¬ 
not  rely  on  writing  more  than  two  books  a  year  which  will 
employ  your  public,  as  it  is  called,  for  about  six  hours  each.  That 
is  to  say  that  for  every  hour  in  which  you  employ  your  reader’s 
attention,  you  arc  giving  her  a  month  to  forget  you.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  even  to  organize  a  marriage  on  that  basis,  still 
more  one’s  financial  career.  So  you  have  to  spend  half  your 
leisure  in  writing  articles  for  the  papers;  the  editors  buy  these 
because  people  read  your  books  and  people  read  your  books 
because  they  see  your  articles  in  the  papers.  (This  is  called  a 
vicious  circle  by  those  who  have  not  got  into  the  running.)  The 
rest  of  your  leisure  you  have  to  spend  in  doing  things  which  you 
think  other  people  will  think  interesting.  My  hope  was  that 
when  someone  saw  in  the  gossip  page  that  I  was  going  to  Russia, 
she  would  say,  what  a  very  interesting  young  man  and  I  must 
get  his  life  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  out  of  the  circulating  library. 
Well  even  this  did  not  happen  to  any  appreciable  extent,  so  1 
must  begin  here  by  admitting  that  the  whole  lie  was  a  flop. 

However,  I  did  succeed  in  getting  away  from  England  and 
that  was  all  I  really  cared  about.  In  February,  1929,  almost  every 
cause  was  present  which  can  contribute  to  human  discomfort. 
London  was  lifeless  and  numb,  seeming  to  take  its  temper  from 
Westminster,  where  the  government,  conscious  of  failure,  was 
dragging  out  the  weeks  of  its  last  session.  Talking  films  were 
just  being  introduced  and  had  set  back  by  twenty  years  the  one 
vital  art  of  the  century.  There  was  not  even  a  good  murder  case. 
And  besides  this  it  was  intolerably  cold.  The  best  seller  of  the 
preceding  months  had  been  Mrs.  Woolf’s  Orlando  and  it  seemed 
almost  as  though  Nature  were  setting  out  to  win  some  celestial 
Hawthornden  Prize  by  imitation  of  that  celebrated  description  of 
the  Great  Frost.  People  shrank  in  those  days  from  the  icy 
contact  of  a  cocktail  glass,  like  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  from  the 
dead  hand,  and  crept  stiff  as  automata  from  their  draughty  taxis 
into  the  nearest  tube  railway  station  where  they  stood,  pressed 
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together  for  warmth,  coughing  and  sneezing  among  the  evening 
papers.  Intense  cold  seems  peculiarly  insupportable  in  a  great 
city  where  one’s  converse  with  the  seasons  is  wholly  capricious 
and  unrelated  to  the  natural  processes  of  germination  and  decay. 

So  I  packed  up  all  my  clothes  and  two  or  three  very  solemn 
books  such  as  Spengler’s  Decline  of  the  West  and  a  great  many 
drawing  materials,  for  two  of  the  many  quite  unfulfilled 
resolutions  which  I  made  about  this  trip  were  that  I  was  going  to 
do  some  serious  reading  and  drawing.  Then  I  got  into  an 
aeroplane  and  went  to  Paris. 

I  had  been  up  before.  During  (what  proved  to  be)  my  last 
term  at  Oxford  an  ex-officer  of  the  R.A.F.  appeared  in  Port 
Meadow  with  a  very  dissolute  looking  Avro  biplane  and 
advertised  passenger  flights  for  seven  and  sixpence  or  fifteen 
shillings  for  “  stunting  ”.  On  a  very  serene  summer  evening 
I  went  for  a  “  stunt  ”  flight.  It  was  a  memorable  experience. 
Some  of  the  movements  merely  makes  one  feel  dizzy  but  “  looping 
the  loop  ”  develops  in  the  mind  a  clearly  articulated  intellectual 
doubt  of  all  preconceived  habits  of  mind  about  matter  and 
movement.  There  used  to  be  a  very  terrifying  thing  at  Wembley 
called  the  Great  Racer.  “  Looping  the  loop  ”  is  that  thing 
prolonged  to  its  logical  extreme.  There  were  moments  on  the 
Great  Racer,  when  the  car  was  in  full  flight,  during  which  one’s 
nerves  reached  the  highest  point  of  excitement  trembling  between 
ordinary  healthy  terror  and  mad  panic.  Just  at  that  zenith  of 
emotion  the  car  always  slackened  in  speed  or  changed  its 
direction  so  that  a  few  seconds  of  comparative  calm  were  inter¬ 
spersed  between  the  successive  crises.  In  “  looping  ”  the 
aeroplane  shoots  steeply  upwards  until  the  sensation  becomes 
unendurable  and  one  knows  that  in  another  moment  it  will  turn 
completely  over.  Then  it  keeps  on  shooting  up  and  docs  turn 
completely  over.  One  looks  down  into  an  unfathomable  abyss 
of  sky  while  over  one’s  head  a  great  umbrella  of  fields  and  houses 
have  suddenly  opened.  Then  one  shuts  one’s  eyes.  My 
companion  on  this  occasion  was  a  large  hearted  and  reckless 
man;  he  was  President  of  the  Union,  logical,  matter-of-fact  in 
disposition,  inclined  towards  beer  and  ye  olde  mcrric  Englandc, 
with  a  marked  suspicion  and  hostility  towards  modern  invention. 
He  had  come  with  me  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  really 
all  nonsense  about  things  heavier  than  air  being  able  to  fly.  He 
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sat  behind  me  throughout  in  a  state  of  gasping  profanity. 
On  the  way  back  he  scarcely  spoke  and  two  days 
later,  without  a  word  to  anyone,  he  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Church.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  aeroplane’s 
brief  visit  to  Oxford  three  cases  of  conversion  occurred  in  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  circumstances.  I  will  not  say  that  this  aeronaut 
was  directly  employed  by  Campion  House  but  certainly,  when 
a  little  later,  he  came  down  in  flames,  the  Jesuits  lost  a  good 
ally  and  to  some  people  it  seemed  as  if  the  Protestant  God  had 
asserted  supremacy  in  a  fine  Old  Testament  manner. 

My  flight  to  Paris  was  not  at  all  like  this.  It  was  disagreeable 
but  quite  unexciting.  I  was  taken  with  one  other  passenger  in 
a  charabanc  from  the  London  office  to  Croydon.  The  ticket 
seemed  very  cheap  until  they  weighed  my  luggage  and  got  me 
to  understand  how  much  there  was  to  pay.  Then  I  wished  I 
was  going  by  train.  The  other  passenger  was  a  smartly  dressed 
woman  of  early  middle  age;  she  had  only  a  small  attache  case 
with  her.  We  got  into  conversation  in  the  charabanc.  She 
said  she  made  this  journey  on  business  every  week.  She  was  in 
business  in  Paris.  When  you  were  very  busy  with  business  it 
saved  time  to  fly.  I  suppose  business  women  never  get  bored 
with  the  idea  of  their  being  business  women.  It  is  an  adventure 
all  the  time. 

The  charabanc  took  us  to  a  large  station  with  a  waiting  room 
and  ticket  office,  a  buffet  and  a  passport  officer  and  a  bookstall. 
It  was  rather  a  surprise  to  leave  this  building  and  find  a  grass 
field  and  a  huge  aeroplane.  The  business  woman  and  I  climbed 
up  a  ladder  into  the  aeroplane.  It  was  not  the  newest  sort 
because  they  are  more  expensive.  Low  wicker  arm  chairs  were 
arranged  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  gangway.  At  the  back  was 
a  funny  little  lavatory.  The  floor  sloped  steeply  uphill  when 
the  machine  was  on  the  ground.  The  windows  were  small  and 
filled  with  sliding  panes  of  glass.  These,  I  discovered  when  wc 
started,  kept  opening  of  their  own  accord  through  the  vibration. 
The  body  of  the  aeroplane  was  built  over  the  planes  so  that  wc 
could  not  sec  out  very  easily. 

The  pilot  and  the  mechanic  got  in  and  wc  started  our  flight. 
Although,  presumably,  wc  were  travelling  a  great  deal  faster 
than  the  old  Avro  in  Port  Meadow,  there  was  practically  no 
sensation  of  speed.  We  seemed  to  float  along  in  the  gentlest 
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way  possible.  The  only  movement  of  which  I  was  conscious 
was  the  sudden  dropping  into  air  pockets  and  this  was  sensible 
to  the  stomach  rather  than  the  eye.  The  chief  discomforts  of 
air  travelling  were,  I  discovered,  exactly  those  which  had  drawn 
me  from  London,  only  intensified  very  severely — cold  and  noise. 
The  roar  of  the  propellers  was  shattering.  I  followed  the  advice 
of  the  company  and  put  cotton  wool  in  my  ears,  but  even  so  I  had 
a  headache  for  some  hours  afterwards.  The  cold  is  worst  about 
one’s  feet,  which  arc  provided  with  fur  lined  footbags.  The 
things  which  amused  me  most  were  (i)  the  spectacle  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  horizontal  rain  storm  and  (2)  of  the  pilot  telephoning  our 
positions  (it  seemed  extraordinary  that  they  could  hear  him  at 
Lc  Bourget  when  we  could  scarcely  hear  him  within  a  few  feet), 
and  (3)  the  look  of  frightful  scorn  on  the  face  of  the  business 
woman  when,  soon  after  we  left  Lc  Touquet,  I  was  sick  into  the 
little  brown  paper  bag  provided  for  me.  One  docs  not  feel 
nearly  as  ill  being  air-sick  as  sea-sick;  it  is  very  much  more  sudden 
and  decisive,  but  I  was  acutely  embarrassed  about  my  bag. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window  over  the 
countryside.  In  the  end  I  put  it  down  the  little  lavatory.  As 
this  opened  directly  into  the  void  the  effect  was  precisely  the 
same  but  my  conscience  was  easier  in  the  matter. 

The  view  was  fascinating  for  the  first  few  minutes  we  were 
in  the  air  and  after  that  very  dull  indeed.  It  was  fun  to  sec 
houses  and  motor  cars  looking  so  small  and  neat;  everything 
had  the  air  of  having  been  made  very  recently,  it  was  all  so  clean 
and  bright.  But  after  a  very  short  time  one  tires  of  this  aspect 
of  scenery.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  a  tower  or  a  high  hill 
arc  all  die  eminence  one  needs  for  observing  natural  beauties. 
All  one  gains  from  this  effortless  ascent  is  a  large  scale  map. 
Nature,  on  an  elusive  principle,  seems  usually  to  provide  its  own 
view  points  where  they  arc  most  desirable.  The  Citadel  at  Cairo 
or  Canoni  Point  at  Corfu  or  the  top  of  the  mountain  road  about 
Catarro  lose  nothing  at  all  of  their  supremacy  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  we  can  now  always  go  higher  if  we  want  to,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  seem  rather  to  gain  by  their  peculiar  fitness  and 
adequacy.  There  was  one  sight,  however,  which  was  unfor¬ 
gettable;  that  of  Paris  lying  in  a  pool  of  stagnant  smoke,  looking, 
except  for  the  Eiffel  Tower,  very  much  like  High  Wycombe 
indefinitely  extended.  After  the  exaggerated  cleanliness  and 
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sparkle  of  the  preceding  country,  this  exaggerated  sombrcncss  ■ 
and  squalor,  called  up  (particularly  to  me  who  had  lately  been 
sick)  all  the  hatred  and  weariness  which  the  modern  ' 
megalopolitan  sometimes  feels  towards  his  own  civilization. 

Then  we  saw  below  us  the  aerodrome  of  Le  Bourget  marked 
out  as  though  for  some  game.  The  aeroplane  went  far  beyond  it 
and  only  the  obvious  calmness  of  the  business  woman  who  closed 
with  a  snap  the  little  note  book  which  she  had  been  filling  with 
sums  during  the  journey,  reassured  me  that  we  were  not  being  mis¬ 
led.  Then  we  turned  round,  banking  over  and  descending  rapidly, 
till  it  seemed  as  though  our  wing  must  catch  on  the  top  of  the 
hangars;  then  a  slight  bumping  and  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  pro¬ 
claimed  that  we  were  on  the  ground;  we  ran  forward  more  slowly 
and  came  to  rest  in  front  of  the  station.  Here  our  passports  and 
luggage  were  examined  and  we  were  transferred  to  a  charabanc 
which  presently  deposited  us  and  our  luggage  in  the  middle  of 
Paris. 

The  characteristic  thing  about  Paris  is  not  so  much  the  extent 
— though  that  is  vast — as  the  overwhelming  variety  of  its 
reputation.  It  has  become  so  overlaid  with  successive  plasterings 
of  paste  and  proclamation  that  it  has  come  to  resemble  those 
rotten  old  houses  one  sometimes  sees  during  their  demolition, 
whose  crumbling  frame  of  walls  is  only  held  together  by  the 
solid  strata  of  wall  papers. 

What  after  all  these  years,  can  we  say  about  Paris.?  There  is 
a  word,  “  bogus  ”,  which  I  have  heard  used  a  great  deal  with 
various  and  often  inconsistent  implications.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  scrap  of  jargon,  in  every  gradation  of  meaning,  every  in¬ 
nuendo,  every  allusion  and  perversion  and  “  bluff  ”  it  is  capable  of 
bearing,  gives  a  very  adequate  expression  of  the  essence  of  modern 
Paris. 

Paris  is  bogus  in  its  lack  of  genuine  nationality.  No  one  can 
feel  a  foreigner  in  Monte  Carlo,  but  Paris  is  cosmopolitan  in  the 
diametrically  opposite  sense,  that  it  makes  everyone  a  foreigner. 
London,  deficient  as  it  is  in  all  the  attributes  which  make  a  town 
habitable,  is,  at  least,  British.  It  is  our  own  family  skeleton  in 
our  own  cupboard.  Bath  and  Wells  and  Birmingham  are  all 
implicit  in  London  in  a  way  in  which  Tours  or  Tarascon  or  Lyons 
are  not  implicit  in  Paris;  the  febrile  ardours  of  French  political 
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life,  the  tenacity  and  avarice  and  logic  and  militancy  of  French 
character  seem  out  of  place  and  improbable  in  the  French  capital. 
And  sensitive  Frenchmen  confess  to  a  feeling  of  awkwardness 
there.  In  England  and  Germany  and  the  United  States  people 
flock  to  the  great  towns  because  they  do  express  the  life  of  the 
country.  London  is  squalid  and  coarse  but  Englishmen  can  feel 
at  ease  there.  Parisians,  except  the  wealthy  and  elegant,  have  their 
eyes  for  the  most  part  turned  away  from  Paris.  When  they  have 
collected  enough  tips  they  will  buy  some  land  in  the  country  and 
play  dominoes  in  the  evening  at  the  chief  cafe  of  a  provincial 
town.  It  is  in  Paris  that  money  must  be  made,  but  it  is  best  spent 
in  the  provinces.  They  are  stuck  there,  for  the  time  being,  and 
impatient  to  get  away.  Sometimes  in  the  evening,  when  the  shops 
and  offices  are  just  closing  and  the  Americans  are  beginning  to  file 
into  the  cocktail  bars,  I  have  stood  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
attempting  vainly  to  attract  a  taxi,  and  seen  the  whole  of  Paris 
like  one  traffic  jam,  imprisoned  by  the  increasing  confluence  of 
vehicles,  and  every  horn  trumpeting  for  release. 

The  fiction  of  Paris,  conceived  by  Holywood  and  the  popular 
imagination  seems  yearly  to  impose  its  identity  more  and  more 
as  the  real  city  of  Richelieu  and  Napoleon  and  Verlane  fades  into 
the  distance.  This  fictitious  city  expresses  itself  in  dress  parades, 
studios  and  night  clubs. 

The  first  of  these,  because  it  is  modern  and  commercialized, 
seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  interesting.  There  is  an  inscrutable 
world,  of  which  one  occasionally  catches  a  tantalizing  glimpse 
or  reflexion,  behind  the  industry  of  making  women’s  clothes, 
which  seems  to  promise  to  anyone  happy  enough  to  penetrate 
into  that  close  society,  a  rich  and  almost  virgin  literary  soil.  The 
high  diplomacy  of  the  couturiers;  the  espionage  of  copistes;  the 
wicked  senators’  wives  who  smuggle  their  maids  into  the 
mannequin  shows,  the  secrets  and  intrigues  and  betrayals  in  the 
ateliers;  the  simple  private  lives  of  mannequins  and  vendeuses; 
the  genius  who  lives  in  an  attic  and  conceives  robes  he  will  never 
see  for  beautiful  women  he  will  never  meet,  the  great  designer 
who  steals  his  ideas;  the  life  of  the  frock  as  its  character  is  shaped 
and  modified  and  enriched  by  the  impact  of  each  personality 
through  whose  mind  it  passes;  its  eventual  emergence  into  reality 
— what  a  world  to  sack !  One  of  the  acute  problems  of  author¬ 
ship  to-day  is  to  find  any  aspect  of  social  organisation  about 
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which  one  can  get  down  one’s  seventy  thousand  words  without 
obvious  plagiarism;  novelists  are  driven  to  stake  out  their  own 
countries  or  counties,  preserving  a  squatter’s  right  upon  Sussex 
farms,  or  high  society,  or  sailors  or  tropical  ne’er-do-wells  or  black 
men  or  pirates;  or  they  hunt  for  improbable  themes  of  women 
turned  into  foxes,  or  men  who  live  for  centuries  and  finally  turn 
into  women  or  about  litde  children  who  commit  murder.  Why 
not  a  novel  in  which  the  heroine  is  a  dress,  instead  of  its  wearer? 

That  Paris  should  be  the  centre  of  this  enticing  world,  is  simply 
one  of  the  accidents  of  commercial  organisation;  talent  and 
reputation  find  it  convenient  to  concentrate  there.  There  is 
nothing  essentially  modish  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris,  any  more 
than  there  is  anything  specifically  medical  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Harley  Street.  In  almost  all  matters  except  the  business  of  dress¬ 
making,  Parisian  taste  is  notably  lower  and  less  progressive  than 
Berlin  or  Vienna  or  even  London.  The  French,  through  the 
defects  rather  than  the  qualities  of  their  taste,  are  saved  from  the 
peculiarly  English  horrors  of  folk  dancing,  arts  and  crafts  and  the 
collecdon  of  cottage  antiquities,  only  to  fall  victim,  one  false 
thing  driving  out  another,  to  the  worst  sort  of  sham  modernity. 
If  the  choice  is  inevitable  between  Pewter-cum-warming-pan-cum- 
half-timbered-gables  and  the  glass  of  M.  Lalique,  it  is  surely 
better  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  past  which  one  has  not  seen  than 
by  a  present  of  which  one  is  oneself  a  part?  The  hand  of 
M.  Lalique  is  heavy  on  Paris  and  oh,  those  irridescent  balls  at 
Lc  Boeuf  sur  le  toitl 

During  my  visit  to  Paris  I  drove  to  see  the  Rue  Mallet  Stevens, 
which  was  then  still  under  construction.  It  is  a  poignant  example 
of  the  Parisian  aptitude  for  missing  the  point  of  an  artistic  impulse. 
Confronted  by  that  dismal  metamorphoris  of  the  German 
bourgeois  utilitarian  ideal  into  terms  of  Parisian  chic,  I  felt  very 
proud  of  the  Underground  stations  of  the  London  suburbs. 

Then  there  is  the  Trilby  tradition;  still  a  vital  reality  in 
popular  imagination.  How  many  hearts  still  beat  faster  be¬ 
neath  paint-smudged  pinafores  at  the  thought  of  this  hive  of 
artistic  activity!  But  Paris  never,  even  in  the  very  glorious 
eighties,  quite  succeeded  in  getting  painting  under  its  full  control. 
Sincere  attempts  are  always  being  made  to  organise  the  art 
market,  like  dress  designing,  on  strictly  commercial  lines  but  here 
considerations  other  than  mere  mode  and  scarcity  keep  obtruding 
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themselves.  There  is  gambling  among  art  dealers  and  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  incidentally  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
towns  of  Europe  in  which  to  sell  a  painting.  Paris  always  just 
fails  to  standardise  the  fashion  in  Art.  It  does,  however,  succeed 
in  fostering  experiment.  There  are  preposterous  pictures  in 
Paris  as  there  are  not  preposterous  frocks  but  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  discovery.  In  this  hope  I  spent  a  chilly  morning 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Boethie  going  from  exhibition  to  exhibition  but 
was  confronted  everywhere  by  a  deadly  predominance  of  those 
two  Lalique’s  of  paintings,  Laurencin  and  Foujita.  There  was 
a  more  entertaining  exhibition  across  the  river  organised  by  M. 
Waldemar  George  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte.  He  called  it,  I  think 
quite  justly,  a  Panorama  of  Contemporary  Art.  It  was  very 
French.  Picabia  and  Ernst  hung  cheek  by  jowl;  these  two 
abstract  pictures,  the  one  so  defiant  and  chaotic,  probing  with 
such  fierce  intensity  into  every  crevice  and  convolution  of 
negation,  the  other  so  delicately  poised,  so  impossibly  tidy,  dis¬ 
carding  so  austerely  every  accident,  however  agreeable,  that  could 
tempt  disorder,  seemed  between  them  to  typify  the  continual 
conflict  of  modern  society.  There  were  some  decorative  canvasses 
whose  counterparts  I  was  later  to  see  at  Gnossos.  There  was  a 
picture  in  which  the  paint  was  moulded  in  low  relief.  In  a  corner, 
displayed  before  black  velvet  curtains,  hung  the  apotheosis  of 
bogosity — a  head  made  in  white  wire,  so  insignificant  in  form 
and  character,  so  drab  and  boring  and  inadequate  that  it  suggested 
the  skeleton  of  a  phrenologist’s  bust.  The  workmanship  was 
fairly  neat  and  resembled  in  many  ways  the  kind  of  barely 
ingenious  handicraft  pursued  in  hospitals  by  the  disabled  who  are 
anxious  to  employ  their  fingers  without  taxing  their  intellect  or 
senses.  It  was  called  Tete:  dessin  dans  Vespace  by  M.  Jean 
Cocteau;  near  it  stood  a  magnificant  sculpture  by  Maillol. 

In  an  exhibition  of  such  gross  and  almost  wanton  Catholicity, 
claiming  to  represent  une  action  impartiale  mats  point  neutre, 
orientee  vers  les  formes  qu’  h  defaut  d’autres  termes  on  qualifie 
de  modernes,  de  vivantes  I  was  proud  to  observe  that  my  country, 
too,  was  not  unrepresented  for  there  on  the  table  among  so  much 
that  was  perplexing  and  disconcerting,  I  was  delighted  to  find  a 
prettily  decorated  edition  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Humbert  Woolf. 

But  it  is  not  with  M.  Poiret  or  M.  Cocteau  that  most  people 
associate  the  name  of  Paris.  Wherever  La  Vie  Parisienne 
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circulates, — furtively  smuggled  from  hand  to  hand  in  public 
schools,  stickily  thumbed  in  messes  and  club  rooms  in  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe — there  are  good  young  men  saving  up  their 
money  for  a  beano  in  “  Gay  Paree  And  certainly  some  hoaour 
is  due  to  the  organisers  of  Paris  “  night  life  Montmartre  is  a 
kind  of  Wembley  Exhibition  of  what  anyone  has  at  any  time  ever 
thought  to  be  at  all  pleasurable.  Even  the  ordinary  pseudo¬ 
respectable  round  of  night  clubs — Giro’s,  Florence’s,  the 
Plantation,  Sheherezade,  the  Grand  Ecart  and  the  rest — are  not 
quite  wholly  dismal.  One  cannot  help  noticing  that  their  patrons 
look  scarcely  half  as  bored  as  they  do  in  London,  and  on  con¬ 
sideration  I  found  three  good  reasons  for  this  partial  absence  of 
gloom.  One  is  that  a  great  many  of  those  one  sees  round  one 
are  destitute  Russians  and  Viennese  who  are  paid  to  sit  there  and 
look  gay;  another  is  that  there  are  so  many  other  places  to  go  on 
to  that  one  escapes  that  claustrophobia  one  is  liable  to  in  London 
when  one’s  host  has  signed  one  in  and  paid  vast  guest  fees  and 
one  knows  he  is  there  for  the  next  two  hours  without  hope  of 
release ;  another  is  that  lots  of  people  are  tipsy. 

It  is  one  of  the  modern  pseudodoxia  epidemica  that  “  you  never 
see  a  drunk  man  in  France  ”.  As  a  race,  it  is  true,  the  French 
tend  to  have  strong  heads,  weak  stomachs  and  a  rooted  abhorrence 
of  hospitality.  But  it  is  a  revelation  to  see  the  Paris  Americans 
drink.  The  difference  between  them  and  the  English  makes  an 
interesting  example  of  the  effects  of  legislation  on  appetite. 
Every  true-born  Briton  lives  under  a  fixed  persecution  mania 
that  someone  is  always  trying  to  prevent  him  from  getting  a 
drink.  Of  course  this  is  true,  but  the  significant  thing  is  how 
little  they  have  succeeded.  They  have  been  at  it  now  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  it  is  still  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  drunk  in  England  or,  if  that  is  what  is  desired,  to 
remain  drunk  for  weeks  at  a  time.  If  one  wishes  to  drink  in 
London  it  is  possible,  by  acquainting  oneself  with  the  vagaries  of 
the  licencing  laws,  to  do  so  without  resorting  to  any  more  under¬ 
hand  means  than  passing  oneself  off  as  a  bona  fide  market  porter, 
for  eighteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  If  this  dull,  intervening 
period  is  spent  on  a  travelling  railway  train  with  restaurant  or 
pullman  accommodation  one  can  fill  one’s  whole  life  with  a  happy 
round  of  toping.  However,  the  Merrie-Englanders  have  so 
eloquently  upheld  the  cause  of  freedom  that  a  subdued  but 
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smouldering  resentment  is  now  one  of  our  national  characteristics. 
Once  the  Englishman  abroad  has  fully  assured  himself  of  the  fact 
that  he  can  buy  wine  or  beer  or  spirits  whenever  he  wants  them, 
it  is  usual  to  see  him  adopting  the  routine  to  which  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed.  He  does  not  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  to  follow  after 
strong  drink  or  deny  himself  his  usual  allowance  of  sleep  for  the 
delight  of  quaffing  some  champagne  after  bedtime.  Not  so  the 
Americans  to  whom  each  new  bottle  comes  with  an  aura  of  fresh 
romance.  They  endow  the  ancient  and  prosaic  business  of  wine 
selling  with  the  glamour  the  Englishman  reserves  for  the  ancient 
and  prosaic  business  of  brothel-keeping.  It  is  these  dazzled 
Americans,  and  not  only  the  tourists  but  the  residents,  who  keep 
the  night  life  of  Paris  going. 

The  thing  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  night  life  of  Paris 
from  that  of  London  is  that  it  can  be  indefinitely  prolonged  and 
almost  indefinitely  varied.  I  spent  a  night  with  some 
kind,  generous  and  wholly  delightful  Americans.  They 
wanted  to  show  me  a  place  called  “  Brick-Tops  ”  which  was 
then  very  popular.  We  dined  at  Giro’s  where  the  food 
was  delicious  and  the  clientele  almost  unmixed  American. 
It  was  no  good  going  to  Bricky’s,  they  said,  until  after  twelve  so 
we  went  to  Florence’s  first.  We  drank  champagne  because  it 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  modifications  of  French  liberty  that  one 
an  drink  nothing  else.  Florence’s  was  full  of  what  apparendy 
were  well  known  people  and  here  I  was  introduced  to  a  snobbery 
that  was  new  to  me  and  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  quite  unknown 
in  London, — that  is  the  hierarchy  of  the  high  demi-monde,  the 
kept  women  of  very  rich  men  who  are  all  famous  and  without 
having  any  social  position  or  set  of  friends  are  able  to  make  the 
reputation  for  smartness  of  dress  shops  and  restaurants.  I 
modestly  greeted  a  few  simple  and  shabby  acquaintances  of  my 
own  while  these  celebrities  were  being  pointed  out  to  me. 

Then  we  went  to  an  underground  public  house  called  the  New 
York  Bar.  When  we  came  in  all  the  people  beat  on  the  tables 
with  litde  wooden  hammers  and  a  young  Jew  who  was  singing 
made  a  joke  about  the  ermine  coat  which  one  of  our  party  was 
wearing.  We  drank  some  more,  much  nastier  champagne  and 
went  to  Brick-Tops,  but  when  we  got  there  we  found  a  notice 
on  the  door  saying  “  Opening  at  four.  Bricky  ”  so  we  started 
again  on  our  rounds. 
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We  went  to  a  cafe  called  Le  Fetiche  where  the  waitresses  wore 
dinner  jackets  and  asked  the  ladies  in  the  party  to  dance.  I  was 
interested  to  see  the  fine,  manly  girl  in  charge  of  the  cloak  room, 
very  deftly  stealing  a  silk  scarf  from  an  elderly  German. 

We  went  to  the  Plantation  where  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
are  first  rate,  and  to  the  Music  Box  where  it  was  so  dark  we  could 
hardly  see  our  glasses  (which  contained  still  nastier  champagne) 
and  to  Sheherazade  where  the  waiters  are  very  impressive.  They 
brought  us  five  different  organs  of  lamb  spitted  together  between 
onions  and  bay  leaves,  all  on  fire  at  the  end  and  very  nice  to  eat. 

We  went  to  Kasbek  which  was  just  like  Sheherazade. 

Finally  at  four  we  went  to  Brick  Tops,  a  really  intimate  and 
delightful  negro  cabaret.  Brick  Top  came  and  sat  at  our  table. 
She  seemed  the  least  bogus  person  in  Paris.  It  was  broad  day¬ 
light  when  we  left;  then  we  drove  to  the  Halles  and  ate  fine, 
pungent  onion  soup  at  Le  Fire  Tranquille,  while  one  of  the  young 
ladies  in  our  party  bought  a  bundle  of  leeks  and  ate  them  raw. 

I  asked  my  host  if  all  his  evenings  were  like  this.  He  said  no,  he 
made  a  point  of  staying  at  home  at  least  one  night  a  week  to 
play  poker. 

Now  all  this  is  recorded,  not  to  show  what  a  devil  of  a  fellow 
I  am  when  I  am  on  the  spree,  but  to  make  clear  my  point  about 
bogosity,  because  all  this  feverish  gumping  from  place  to  place 
would  be  justifiable,  and  indeed  admirable,  if  each  excursion 
besides  providing  one  with  different  decorations,  did  actually 
give  one  a  different  atmosphere.  Later  in  Athens  I  spent  a  more 
modest  but  somewhat  similar  evening,  and  there  each  place  we 
visited  had  its  own  clientele  and  its  own  definable  character.  It 
was  during  about  the  third  halt  in  the  pilgrimage  I  have  just 
described  that  I  began  to  recognise  the  same  faces  crossing  and 
recrossing  our  path.  There  seemed  to  be  about  a  hundred  or  so 
people  in  Montmartre  that  night,  all  doing  the  same  round  as 
ourselves.  In  each  cabaret  the  professional  dancers  employed 
by  the  house  varied  (in  identity  but  very  little  in  type)  but  the 
clientele  was  substantially  the  same.  During  an  evening’s 
amusement  in  London  one  suffers  almost  every  kind  of  boredom 
but  not  that.  The  system  by  which  London  night  clubs  really 
arc  clubs,  to  which  one  is  introduced  and  elected,  tends  to  preserve 
a  certain  integrity  of  atmosphere.  People  do  not  want  to  multiply 
subscriptions  indefinitely  and  for  the  most  part  confine  themselves 
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to  membership  of  one  cocktail  and  one  dancing  club.  The  system 
of  guest  fees  encourages  them  to  choose  the  same  clubs  as  the 
majority  of  their  friends,  so  that  each  set  has  what  practically 
amounts  to  an  established  headquarters  and  rendezvous.  Another 
advantage  which  the  club  system  gives  to  London  over 
Montmartre,  is  that  when  one’s  subscription  is  paid  one  has  the 
right  of  membership  to  eat  and  drink  what  one  likes.  Le 
champagne  obligatorie  of  Montmartre  is  no  doubt  an  economic 
necessity  to  the  proprietors,  but  it  is  an  exasperating  imposition  to 
those  who  honestly  prefer  beer  or  other  wines;  moreover  the 
champagne  is  notoriously  of  the  most  dubious  sort. 

Two  incidents  of  this  visit  to  Paris  live  vividly  in  my  memory 
and  comfort  me  during  sleepless  nights,  plays,  gossip  about  people 
I  do  not  know,  good  advice  from  my  agent  about  the  “  sort  of 
stuff  you  can  put  across  editors  ”,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
occurrences  of  daily  life  when  one  has  to  look  to  oneself  for 
support  and  consolation. 

One  of  these  was  the  spectacle  of  a  man  in  the  Place  Beauveau 
who  had  met  with  an  accident  which  must,  I  think,  be  unique. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age  and,  to  judge  by  his  bowler  hat  and 
frock  coat,  of  the  official  class — and  his  umbrella  had  caught 
alight.  I  do  not  know  how  this  can  have  happened.  I  passed 
him  in  a  taxi-cab  and  saw  him  in  the  centre  of  a  small  crowd, 
grasping  it  still  by  the  handle  and  holding  it  at  arms’  length  so 
that  the  flames  should  not  scorch  him.  It  was  a  dry  day  and 
the  umbrella  burnt  flamboyantly.  I  followed  the  scene  as  long 
as  I  could  from  the  little  window  in  the  back  of  the  car 
and  saw  him  finally  drop  the  umbrella  and  push  it,  with  his  foot, 
into  the  gutter.  It  lay  there  smoking  and  the  crowd  peered  at 
it  curiously  before  moving  off.  A  London  crowd  would  have 
thought  that  the  best  possible  joke,  but  none  of  the  witnesses 
laughed  and  no  one,  to  whom  I  have  told  this  story  in  England, 
has  believed  a  word  of  it. 

The  other  incident  happened  at  a  night  club  called  Le  Grand 
Ecart.  To  those  who  relish  the  flavour  of  “  Period  ”,  there  is  a 
rich  opportunity  for  reflexion  on  the  change  that  came  over  this 
phrase  when  the  Paris  of  Toulouse-Lautrec  gave  place  to  the  Paris 
of  M.  Cocteau.  Originally  it  means  the  “  splits  ” — that  very 
exacting  figure  in  which  the  dancer  slides  her  feet  further  and 
further  apart  until  her  body  rests  on  the  floor  with  her  legs 
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straight  out  on  either  side  of  her.  It  was  thus  that  La  Goulou 
and  La  Melonite — “  the  Maenad  of  the  Decadence  ” — and  all 
the  jolly  girls  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  were  accustomed  to  complete 
their  pas  suel,  with  a  roguish  revelation  of  thigh  between  black 
silk  stocking  and  frilled  petticoat,  while  the  late  impressionists 
applauded  through  a  haze  of  absinthe.  It  is  not  so  to-day.  It  is  the 
name  of  a  night  club  of  expensive  gentility,  illuminated  like  a 
Christmas  bazaar  with  litde  coloured  electric  bulbs,  decorated  with 
coils  of  rope  and  plate  glass  mirrors;  on  the  tables  are  little  illumin¬ 
ated  tanks  of  water,  with  floating  sheets  of  limp  gelatine  in 
imitation  of  ice.  Shady  young  men  in  Charvet  shirts  sit  round  the 
bar  repairing  with  powder  puff  and  lipstick  the  ravages  of  Gren¬ 
adine  and  Creme  de  Ca^oa.  I  was  there  one  evening  in  a  small 
party.  A  beautiful  and  splendidly  dressed  English  woman —  who, 
as  they  say,  shall  be  nameless — came  to  the  next  table.  She  was 
with  a  very  nice  looking,  enviable  man  who  turned  out  later  to  be 
a  Belgian  Baron.  She  knew  someone  in  our  party  and  there  was 
an  indistinct  series  of  introductions.  She  said :  “  What  did  you 
say  that  boy’s  name  was.” 

They  said :  “  Evelyn  Waugh.” 

She  said :  “  Who  is  he?” 

None  of  my  friends  knew.  One  of  them  suggested  that  she 
thought  I  was  an  English  writer. 

She  said :  “  I  knew  it.  He  is  the  one  person  in  the  world  I 
have  been  longing  to  meet.”  (You  must  please  bear  with  this 
part  of  the  story:  it  all  leads  to  my  humiliation  in  the  end). 
“  Please  move  up  so  that  I  can  come  and  sit  next  to  him.” 

Then  she  came  and  talked  to  me. 

She  said :  “  I  should  never  have  known  from  your  photographs 
that  you  were  a  blond.” 

I  should  not  have  known  how  to  answer  that  but  fortunately 
there  was  no  need  as  she  went  straight  on.  “  Only  last  week  I 
was  reading  an  article  by  you  in  the  Evening  Standard.  It  was 
so  beautiful  that  I  cut  it  out  and  sent  it  to  my  mother.” 

I  said :  “  I  got  ten  guineas  for  it.” 

At  this  moment  the  Belgian  Baron  asked  her  to  dance.  She 
said,  “  No,  no.  I  am  drinking  in  the  genius  of  this  wonderful 
young  man.”  Then  she  said  to  me,  “  You  know  I  am  psychic. 
The  moment  I  came  into  this  room  to-night  I  /{new  that  there 
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was  a  great  personality  here  and  I  knew  that  I  should  find  him 
before  the  evening  was  over.” 

I  suppose  that  real  novelists  get  used  to  this  kind  of  thing.  It 
was  new  to  me  and  very  nice.  I  had  only  written  two  very  dim 
books  and  still  regarded  myself  less  as  a  writer  than  an  out-of- 
work  schoolmaster. 

She  said,  ‘‘You  know  there  is  only  one  other  great  genius  in 
this  age.  Can  you  guess  his  name?” 

I  suggested  Einstein?  No  .  .  .  Charlie  ChapHn ?  No  .  .  . 
James  Joyce?  .  .  .  No  .  .  .  Who? 

She  said :  “  Maurice  Dekobra.  I  must  give  a  little  party  at 
the  Ritz  for  you  to  meet  him.  I  should  feel  I  had  at  least  done 
something  to  justify  my  life  if  I  had  introduced  you  two  great 
geniuses  of  the  age.  One  must  do  something  to  justify  one’s  life, 
don’t  you  think  or  don’t  you?” 

Everything  went  very  harmoniously  for  a  time.  Then  she  said 
something  that  made  me  a  little  suspicious :  ‘‘You  know  I  so  love 
your  books  that  I  never  travel  without  taking  them  all  with  me. 
1  keep  them  in  a  row  by  my  bed.” 

“  1  suppose  you  aren’t  by  any  chance  confusing  me  with  my 
brother  Alec?  He  has  written  many  more  books  than  I.” 

“  What  did  you  say  his  name  was?” 

“  Alec.” 

“  Yes,  of  course.  What’s  your  name  then?” 

“  Evelyn.” 

“  But  .  .  .  but  they  said  you  wrote.” 

‘‘  Yes,  I  do  a  little.  You  see  I  couldn’t  get  any  other  sort  of 
job.” 

Her  disappointment  was  as  frank  as  her  friendliness  had  been. 
'  Well,"  she  said,  “  how  very  unfortunate.” 

Then  she  went  to  dance  with  her  Belgian  and  when  she  sat 
down  she  went  to  her  former  table.  When  we  parted  she  said 
vaguely,  ‘‘  We’re  sure  to  run  into  one  another  again.” 

I  wonder.  And  I  wonder  whether  she  will  add  this  book, 
and  with  it  this  anecdote,  to  her  collection  of  my  brother’s  works 
by  the  side  of  her  bed. 
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By  Fulahn 

A  GRIM  black  brotherhood  of  fetish  worshippers  known  as 
the  Baswezi,  whose  devotees  murder  their  own  kinsfolk  in 
order  to  make  blood-sacrifices  to  savage  gods,  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  a  question  before  the  Tanganyika 
Legislative  Council,  when  Government  was  asked  what  steps 
would  be  taken  to  suppress  this  alarming  form  of  native  devil- 
worship. 

In  the  light  of  the  popular  notion  that  the  savage’s  strange  gods 
wield  nought  but  an  evil  influence  in  the  black  man’s  world,  the 
Briton  at  home  will,  perhaps,  need  little  encouragement  to  picture 
the  menace  of  the  Baswezi  cult  and  its  grim  orgies.  He  will  think 
of  clay  bedaubed  savages  leaping  in  fiendish  ifury  round  the 
sacrificial  fire,  flickering  uncannily  on  naked,  sweating  bodies, 
while  tomtoms  throb  and  witchdoctors  chant  devilish  incantations 
over  the  recking  sacrifice  in  the  wilds  of  the  mysterious  bush.  But 
the  orgies  of  the  Baswezi  instance  only  one  aspect,  and  that  an 
unusual  one,  of  the  influence  which  the  black  man’s  gods  wield 
in  British  Africa  to-day.  A  much  more  impelling  instance  of 
the  real  spell  of  the  gods  of  the  kraal  is  now  evidenced,  also  in 
Tanganyika,  in  the  Iramba  district  south  of  Lake  Victoria  where 
great  tracts  of  fertile  land  arc  shortly  to  be  opened  up  by  means 
of  a  new  railway,  for  European  trade  and  settlement.  It  is 
certain  that  Britons  who  go  to  this  fertile  district  as  stock-ranchers, 
orchardists  and  farmers,  will  not  sacrifice  goats  to  the  queer  rock- 
gods  of  Iramba,  not  to  Munankali-thc-grcat,  or  to  Munamwcli,  his 
errant  goddess.  But  the  new  white  settlers  in  Iramba  will  owe  a 
great  deal  to  these  gods  of  the  Iramba  tribe. 

It  is  to  them,  the  alungu  nkonko,  or  gods  of  the  rocks,  and  to 
the  grim  trinity  of  Munankali,  whose  ebon  idols  stand  in  the  dark 
back  rooms  of  the  Chief’s  hut  on  the  great  Daua  Plateau,  that  the 
natives  of  Iramba,  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  and  industrious  tribe, 
owe  the  tribal  discipline  and  order  which  has  brought  them 
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prosperity  and  which  has  given  them  the  vast  pastures  on  which 
their  enormous  herds  of  cattle  graze,  the  great  fields  where  their 
bountiful  crops  of  groundnuts  and  mtama  grow  and  the  wealth 
of  native  produce  in  hides  and  beeswax  with  which  they  trade,  and 
which  have  justified  the  new  railway  into  Iramba  in  order  that 
Europeans  may  share  in  developing  the  pastures,  the  herds,  the 
CTops  and  the  produce  which  Munankali-the-great  and  the  gods 
of  the  rocks  have  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  Iramba. 

One  cannot  trek  far  into  Iramba  without  meeting  the  gods  of 
this  savage  tribe,  nor  without  being  swayed  by  the  mysterious  spell 
which  they  wield  in  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  important 
of  everyday  affairs  of  the  Iramba  home. 

My  first  encounter  with  these  savage  gods  and  godlings  was  in 
a  vast  rocky  valley  on  the  border  of  the  Iramba  district  into  which 
I  was  then  trekking  to  take  up  duty  as  district  magistrate.  From 
the  teeming  grainfields  of  the  neighbouring  Anyaturu  tribe,  who 
live  to  the  south,  we  safaried  into  the  valley,  “  ia  kikonko  ”,  the 
place  of  stones.  Four  rugged  hills,  of  rock  piled  on  rock,  stood 
by  the  roadside,  rising  out  of  a  plain  scattered  with  great  boulders. 
One  passed  from  the  Anyaturu  grain  gardens,  noisy  with  the 
shrieks  and  chippering  of  parakeets  and  finches,  and  clamorous 
with  the  shouts  of  naked  youngsters  perched  on  grass  platforms, 
guarding  the  grain  from  these  plumaged  plunderers,  into  a  hush 
of  mysterious  silence.  Vultures,  specked  high  in  the  sky,  seemed 
fit  omens  of  this  vast  grey  rock  waste,  gaunt  and  harsh,  aquiver 
with  the  heat  ripples  of  Africa’s  sun.  Here  and  there  lizards 
scuttled;  the  bursting  pods  of  mbuga  thorn  cracked  like  whips  in 
the  heat.  My  caravan  porters  hunched  their  shoulders  to  the 
loads  and  hurried  through  this  vale  of  gods  and  demons,  eager  to 
reach  the  wall  of  shady  bush  on  the  valley’s  farther  edge. 

Strange  tales  are  told  of  this  valley  of  rocks.  It  is  said  that  at 
night  when  the  moon  is  full,  one  may  hear  the  beat  of  phantom 
drums,  the  shouts  of  ghostly  warriors  dancing,  the  wail  of  hunting 
reed  and  blare  of  lombo  trumpet,  as  the  spirit-clans  go  forth  to 
war.  In  the  valley  stand  one  or  two  huts,  the  dwellings  of 
ancient  wizened  natives  who  are  the  atemi  or  priests  of  the  alungu 
nkonko,  the  godlings  of  the  rocks.  Some  of  these  godlings  arc 
malicious  demons,  the  lorn  souls  of  lunatics,  murderers;  and 
traffickers  in  black  magic :  but  the  throng  of  the  alungu  nkonko 
arc  benevolent;  they  arc  said  by  the  Iramba  to  be  the  spirits  of 
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their  great  warriors,  medicine-men,  witchdoctors,  who  now 
guard  the  tribal  destinies:  and  every  rock  in  this  great  grim 
cathedral  of  the  veld  is  a  casket  of  a  tribal  soul,  the  dwelling  of 
a  god. 

On  the  near  side  of  the  valley  stands  a  mighty  boulder  and  on 
this,  as  we  trekked  through,  every  porter,  putting  down  his 
load  and  plucking  a  wisp  of  grass  which  he  tied  into  a  knot, 
gave  a  token  to  the  gods,  putting  the  grass  wisp  on  the  boulder 
and  placing  a  small  stone  on  the  grass  to  keep  it  there. 
Thousands  of  such  stones  lie  on  the  boulder. 

On  sacred  days  in  the  year,  the  tribesfolk  assemble  in  the 
valley  at  a  ritual  of  goat-sacrifice  held  by  the  medicine-men,  and 
every  tribesman  who  seeks  the  aid  of  the  rock-gods  takes  away 
with  him  a  fragment  of  sacred  stone.  This  he  may  tie  to  a 
fruit  tree,  to  make  its  barren  branches  bear;  or  tie  it  around  his 
child’s  neck  to  give  it  health;  or  to  his  own  wrist  to  bring  him 
luck  in  hunting  or  beer-brewing  or  house-building.  When  aught 
goes  awry  with  the  small  affairs  of  his  domestic  life,  it  is  fairly 
certain,  thinks  the  Iramba  man,  that  he  has  offended  one  of 
the  rock-gods.  He  must  then  consult  the  mtemi,  or  priest,  of 
his  clan  for  advice. 

The  mtemi  are  shrewd  old  men  who  soon  detect  the  cause 
of  the  rock-god’s  ire.  Mayhap  the  offending  tribesman  has  ill- 
treated  his  wife,  neglected  his  herds,  sworn  at  a  neighbour,  lacked 
in  respect  to  some  venerable  elder,  or  broken  one  of  the  many 
tribal  customs  which  are  the  byelaws  of  the  native  village. 

His  sin  must  be  atoned;  the  rock-god  appeased.  The  tribes¬ 
man  must  provide  a  fowl,  or  a  goat,  or  even  an  ox,  if  his  default 
is  serious,  for  sacrifice  to  the  alungu  nkonko.  Part  of  the 
sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  rock-gods;  the  remainder  serves  to 
provide  a  feast  for  the  mtemi  and  the  sinner’s  relatives  and 
villagers;  and  thus,  the  ills  of  the  worried  tribesman  put  once 
more  to  rights,  he  goes  about  his  daily  tasks  conscious  that  the 
alungu  nkonko  once  more  guide  his  steps  and  safeguard  his 
enterprises. 

On  the  steep  pass  up  the  precipitous  flanks  of  the  Daua 
Plateau,  (on  whose  summit  the  chief  of  Iramba,  chief  raindoctor 
and  chief  priest  of  the  gods,  lives,)  many  huge  boulders  flank 
the  trail  and  each  is  the  sanctum  of  a  powerful  but  beneficent 
rock-god  who  watches  over  the  travelling  native  and  over  his 
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wife  and  children  in  the  village.  No  native  ever  climbs  or 
descends  this  great  pass  without  putting  one  or  more  grass-knots 
on  the  boulders  in  token  to  the  rock-gods. 

The  offering  ensures  safe  journey  for  the  native  on  trek;  for 
the  rock-gods  give  protection  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers, 
and  look  after  the  home  of  the  journeying  man.  Should  his  wife 
be  lazy,  deceitful  or  unfaithful  in  his  absence,  or  do  some  stupid 
thing  which  might  be  a  bad  omen  on  his  journey,  the  rock-gods 
in  their  mysterious  way  will  inform  the  traveller;  in  the  same 
way  as  they  will  apprise  his  wife  of  his  unfaithfulness  or  other 
stupid  act  upon  his  journey.  On  his  way  home,  he  puts  the 
grass  knot  on  the  boulder,  certain  that  his  wife  and  children  will 
welcome  him,  that  a  good  meal  and  a  square  drink  of  pombe 
beer  await  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  home.  Needless  to  say, 
Iramba  families  who  observe  the  powers  of  the  rock-gods,  do  in 
fact  find  their  way  made  smooth,  for  the  little  daily  ritual  of 
this  godling  worship  is  in  itself  both  a  tribal  and  a  personal 
discipline.  To  speak  ill  of  the  rock-gods  is  a  blasphemy  of 
which  the  Iramba  stand  aghast,  for  in  every  trivial  task  and 
journey  of  the  daily  village  life  these  cheerful  little  godlings  take 
a  guiding,  helpful  hand. 

In  the  plain  of  the  Dulumo  River,  between  the  valley  of  stones 
and  the  great  Daua  Plateau  dwell  two  most  powerful  rock-gods. 
One  is  Npuma,  god-of-the-baboons,  who  lives  in  the  mighty  rock 
which  bears  his  name  and  which,  grotesquely  shaped  like  a  huge 
ape’s  thumb,  stands  a  towering  mass  of  granite,  pointing  to  the 
heavens  like  an  accusing  finger.  In  my  early  days  in  Iramba, 
I  camped  in  the  welcome  shade  of  Npuma’s  rock  and  learned 
of  its  power  and  mystery  from  Shendu  she  Nanga,  the  god’s 
mtemi,  or  priest.  “  The  baboons,”  said  he,  “  were  once  men 
who  lived  as  we  natives  do  today;  but  they  were  slothful  and 
though  they  knew  how  to  make  fire,  they  were  too  lazy  to  add 
fuel  and  their  fires  died.  So  Npuma,  the  king-ape,  fought  with 
us  black  men  to  steal  our  fire,  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  our  fathers 
of  the  years  byegone),  but  in  the  fight  the  king-ape  lost  four 
fingers  of  his  spearhand;  the  thumb  was  left  to  him.  It  grew 
to  mighty  size.  This  rock  is  it;  monument  to  the  eternal  folly 
of  the  apes.  Now  they  are  like  animals.  They  can  speak; 
but  they  never  talk  that  man  may  hear,  lest  he  should  enslave 
them  for  the  work  of  tilling  grain.” 
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So,  in  the  rock,  lives  the  Mulungu  Npuma,  the  ape-god,  a 
malicious-minded  spirit,  forever  playing  japes  on  the  Iramba 
tribe.  It  was  he  who  devised  the  baobab  tree,  a  foolish,  bulgy, 
pithy  mass,  with  grotesque  branches  whose  leaves  stand  edge¬ 
ways,  a  singularly  baboonish  habit,  since  thus  they  yield  no 
shade:  its  fruit  looks  tempting  too,  for  the  pulp  is  pink  and 
plentiful;  yet  to  the  taste  it  is  sour  and  acrid  and  maker  samala 
gomhanailue  gwa,  makes  the  stomach  wrestle  with  itself ! 

At  harvest  time  the  baboon  mobs  descend  from  the  kopjes  to 
raid  the  native  grain  gardens.  The  old  dog  baboons  are  often 
fierce  and  dangerous.  Not  long  back  I  shot  one  as  it  chased  a 
youngster,  greedy  for  a  basket  of  fruit  the  child  was  carrying. 
It  stood  over  five  feet  when  pulled  upright;  its  huge  muscles,  its 
great  fangs,  made  it  almost  as  formidable  as  a  lion. 

In  the  early  morning  when  the  women  and  children  go  into 
the  grain-gardens  for  mtama  and  fruit  for  the  day’s  meal,  then 
it  is  that  the  great  dog-baboons  squat  on  the  summit  of  Npuma’s 
rock  barking.  Haw!  haw-aaaw!  and  the  baboon  mob  screams 
and  chatters  as  it  scurries  through  the  grainplots  tearing  up  huge 
armfuls  of  the  provender. 

At  such  times  the  tribesmen  seek  the  advice  of  Shengu  she 
Hanga,  priest  of  the  god;  and  he,  gaining  the  god’s  ear,  wields 
many  a  mysterious  spell  to  ward  away  the  baboons.  Fruits, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  pots  of  beer  are  put  at  the  foot  of 
Npuma’s  rock.  At  night,  these  things  vanish;  taken  doubtless 
by  the  baboons.  But  the  fact  remains  that  once  Npuma,  the 
ape-god,  is  placated,  the  baboon  raids  on  the  grainplots  cease. 
How,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  all  that  Shengu  would  vouchsafe  was 
the  screwing  up  of  a  rheumy  eye  and  the  cryptic  remark, 

Narogile  urogi;  I  bewitch  bewitchment.”  In  effect,  however, 
the  power  of  the  ape-god  is  to  encourage  the  Iramba  in  their 
watchfulness  against  baboon  attacks:  they  set  traps,  poison- 
baits,  clatterbangs;  and,  mobbing  their  pi-dogs,  sporty,  curly- 
tailed  little  brutes,  a  band  of  youths  will  often  sally  into 
the  kopjes  and  drive  the  baboons  out  of  the  district,  trapping 
and  spearing  hundreds  of  these  spiteful  and  dangerous  thieves, 
the  hunters  themselves  heartened  by  the  thought  that,  with 
Shengu’s  offerings,  Npuma,  the  very  god  of  the  baboons,  is 
for  once  on  the  side  of  the  tribesfolk. 

Not  far  from  the  Npuma  rock  dwells  the  Mulungu  of  Kisam, 
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[  the  most  dreaded  rock-god  in  all  Iramba.  His  habitat  is  a  gigantic 
mace-like  rock,  some  sixty  feet  high,  which  perches  perilously 
j  on  a  narrow  ledge  on  the  boulder  strewn  slopes  of  an  immense 

j  rock  kopje.  The  ledge  on  which  this  great  rock  stands  is  barely 

wide  enough  to  give  square  foothold  to  a  man  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  the  merest  touch,  even  a  gust  of  wind,  would  hurtle  the 
enormous  mass  down  upon  the  peaceful  village  in  the  valley 
below.  Behind  the  rock  is  a  great  gloomy  cave  reaching  far 
back  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  kopje. 

The  spell  of  the  Kisam  rock-god  is  to  ensure  that  the  Iramba 
people  obey  the  many  curious  and  intricate  moral  and  eugenic 
laws  of  their  tribe.  It  was  the  crime  of  an  Iramba  warrior  in 
marrying  a  girl  of  his  own  blood-clan  many  centuries  ago,  that 
caused  Munankali  the  Great  to  send  a  devil  to  live  in  the  great 
rock  of  Kisam.  Whenever  the  rock-god  is  affronted  by  tribal 

[immorality,  a  breach  of  the  marriage  code,  or  an  act  of  indecency, 
he  wreaks  some  calamity  upon  the  people.  Not  long  back  when 

Isome  youths  and  girls  flouted  the  tribal  laws,  I  was  called  to 
Kisam  by  the  mysterious  deaths  of  a  number  of  villagers.  The 
god,  said  the  chief,  was  enraged  and  had  sent  a  demon  from  the 
avc  to  prowl  the  village  by  night,  seizing  wrongdoers.  For 
some  days  I  camped  beneath  this  great  rock  seeking  this  “  devil  ” 
with  a  rifle,  for  the  victims’  bodies  indicated  that  the  “  devil  ” 
was  a  marauding  leopard,  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 

But  that  merely  strengthened  the  villagers’  fear  of  the 
Mulungu  Kisam.  “Magu  ish!”  exclaimed  an  old  man,  Mtali, 
I  the  medicine-man  or  priest  of  the  Kisam  rock,  “  Look  well,  O 
I  tribcsfolk,  to  your  words  and  acts;  for  here  see  you  this  leopard 
which  the  rock-god  sent  to  prey  upon  those  evil  in  our  midst !” 
One  needed,  indeed,  only  to  camp  for  a  night  or  two  beneath 
!  this  enormous  boulder,  towering  on  the  kopje,  limned 
mysteriously  against  the  night-sky,  dominant,  ominous,  implac¬ 
able,  to  realise  the  spell  of  Mulungu  Kisam  as  arbiter  of  the 
marital,  sexual,  natal  and  moral  laws  of  the  Iramba.  In  the 
quiet  hours  strange  rumblings  and  terrifying  howls  that  rang  out 
I  from  the  kopje  might  well  have  issued  from  the  rock-god’s 
awful  throat;  the  natives  ascribed  these  sounds  to  him.  They 
were,  doubtless,  nought  but  the  cries  of  owls,  hyraces,  hawks, 
hyaenas  and  other  cave  and  kopje  dwellers,  but,  their  awesome¬ 
ness  intensified  by  the  echo  from  the  cave,  it  needed  but  little 
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even  of  cold  European  imagination  to  think  them  indeed  the 
voice  of  a  god. 

No  native  will  climb  the  kopje  to  Kisam  rock;  nor,  in  fact  is 
it  easy  to  do  so.  Though  the  kopje  is  only  about  300  feet  high, 
it  took  me  five  hours  to  climb  to  the  cave.  The  kopje  sides  arc 
strewn  with  great  jagged  boulders  whose  crevices  menace  the 
climber  with  broken  or  wrenched  limb;  its  slopes  are  dense  with 
thorn,  cacti  and  creeper;  the  boulders  swarm  with  ants  and 
scorpions,  while  immense  swarms  of  biting  sandflies  rise  Ukc 
clouds  of  smoke  from  the  hot  faces  of  the  rocks  as  one  approaches 
the  god’s  lair,  and,  filling  ears,  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  hair,  give 
one  a  reception  like  a  bath  in  boiling  oil ! 

At  harvest  end  every  year  the  villagers  hold  a  great  tambika 
or  sacrificial  ritual  to  the  rock-god,  to  invoke  his  power  and 
appease  his  wrath.  The  medicine-men  climb  to  the  cave  mouth 
and  there  make  sacrifices  of  suffocated  goats :  parts  of  the  carcases 
arc  put  into  the  cave,  while  the  remainder  of  the  meat  is 
brought  down  to  provide  a  feast  for  the  villagers.  Getting  rid 
of  the  hides  of  the  sacrificed  beasts  is  a  problem,  for  they  arc 
mbii  or  tabu;  they  must  be  given  away,  but  such  is  the  villagers’ 
fear  of  the  rock-god,  that  none  will  accept  them.  Eventually 
they  are  bestowed  on  some  old  woman  who,  with  one  foot  on 
the  threshold  of  the  great  beyond,  has  little  to  fear  of  this  world’s 
terrors. 

As  one  stands  at  the  foot  of  Kisam,  the  mighty  plateau  of  the 
Daua  looms  like  a  wall  in  the  western  sky,  running  ninety  miles 
north  and  south  by  forty  miles  across.  Its  fertile,  well  watered, 
plainlike  top,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains,  is 
the  heart  of  the  Iramba  kingdom. 

On  this  plateau  lives  the  Chief  of  Iramba,  in  a  kaa  or 
“  kraal  ”  founded  centuries  ago  by  one  Kitandu  who  brought 
the  Iramba  to  this  stronghold.  Near  the  village  is  the  sacred 
grove  of  trees  where  the  great  chiefs  of  Iramba  lie,  dead  in  the 
flesh,  but  alive  in  spirit.  And  in  the  inner  compound  of  the  village, 
formed  by  a  number  of  flat-roofed  oblong  tembe  or  huts,  stand 
the  temples  to  the  great  gods  of  the  Iramba  people.  The  village 
and  the  grove  of  trees  arc  both  sacred.  No  tribesman  may  enter 
the  chief’s  kaa  without  special  sanction;  no  unclean,  tabu, 
or  bewitched,  person  may  enter,  nor  may  any  entering  wear  red 
clothing,  or  carry  any  “  magic  Under  what  before  British 
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rule  was,  and  probably  in  effect  still  is,  penalty  of  death,  no  native 
may  enter  the  sacred  grove  without  the  Chief’s  sanction,  nor 
gather  fuel,  fell  trees,  hunt  game  or  seek  honey.  With  its 
ancient,  grotesque  and  contorted  boles  and  mysterious  twisty 
paths  winding  between  the  huge  sansiviera-grown  graves  of  the 
great  chiefs,  the  grove  is  a  place  of  awe  and  reverence,  the 
cathedral  of  Iramba.  It  is  here  and  in  the  Chief’s  kaa  that  the 
great  rituals  to  the  tribal  gods  are  held. 

The  gods  are  Munankali,  he-who-is-most-powerful;  Nzua, 
god-of'the-sun;  Munamweli,  goddess-of-the-moon ;  Mbula,  god- 
of-rain.  The  latter  three  are  represented  in  idolistic  form  by 
three  wooden  images,  about  one-third  life-size,  carved  in  the 
shapes  of  an  Iramba  man,  woman,  and  a  youth.  They  are 
preserved  secretly  in  the  Chief’s  hut.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  image  of  Munankali,  whom  the  Iramba  seem  to  regard  as  the 
omnipotent  universal  “  force  ”,  the  giver  of  life,  and  arbiter  of  all 
worldly  good  and  ill.  The  chief  of  Iramba  is  the  mtemi  or 
priest  of  these  gods  and  he  is  assisted  by  numerous  atemi  adogo, 
or  minor  medicine-men  who  specialise  in  branches  of  medicine 
and  magic,  such  as  the  cure  and  infliction  of  disease,  the  working 
of  “  fertility  ”  magic  for  crops,  cattle  and  humans,  the  laying  and 
appeasing  of  alungu  or  ghosts,  demons  and  godlings,  the  magical 
and  surgical  rituals  of  circumcision,  the  disposal  of  the  dead  and 
so  on. 

Through  these  minor  atemi,  who  are  to  be  found  near  all  the 
kaa  or  villages  scattered  over  the  plains  and  plateau  of  Iramba, 
the  tribesfolk  approach  their  gods,  for  guidance  and  aid  in 
nearly  every  definite  project  of  daily  village  life.  At  marriage, 
birth  and  funeral,  feasts  and  dances,  prayers  and  offerings  are 
first  made  to  the  gods.  The  Mniramba  youth  who  is  setting  up 
house,  first  gets  his  mtemi  to  bring  the  blessing  of  Munankali 
on  the  site  of  the  house  which  he  will  build  for  his  bride.  Sacred 
beer  must  be  poured  on  the  threshold  and  a  goat  sacrificed  to 
the  gods.  A  goat  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  grain  and  vegetable 
plot  in  offering  to  Nzua  and  Mbula  so  that  they  grant  bountiful 
sun  and  rain  for  harvest.  The  Iramba  ironsmith,  before  he 
smelts  his  crude  ore,  obtains  the  blessing  of  Nzua,  through  his 
mtemi,  on  the  eggs,  beer  and  meat  which  must  be  offered  up 
to  the  gods,  on  the  anvil  stone.  The  smith  must  work,  too, 
sitting  on  a  lynx  skin  blessed  by  the  gods.  The  women  potters 
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kiln  their  wares  in  a  sacred  fire  made  “  magic  ”  by  the  atemi  or 
priests.  When  an  Mniramba  cuts  his  hair,  he  gives  the  clippings 
to  Nzua,  by  throwing  them  towards  the  sun;  if  he  extracts  a 
tooth  he  hammers  it  into  the  bark  of  a  sacred  tree,  praying  “  Ko, 
Munamweli,  nupegwa  \angi!  Accept,  Goddess  of  the  Moon, 
and  grant  me  another.”  On  waking  the  Mniramba  prays  to 
his  gods;  before  he  sleeps  he  prays,  "  Ee  Munankali,  ponile  antu 
ensi.  O  god,  preserve  all  thy  people.” 

In  every  daily  task  of  the  village  the  gods  play  a  guardian  part, 
but  it  is  in  the  great  tribal  industries,  the  planting  of  crops  and 
ranching  of  cattle,  that  their  mysterious  influence  is  most  evident. 

Every  year,  a  few  weeks  before  the  “  rains  ”  are  due,  the  Chief, 
(priest  of  the  gods),  issues  orders  to  his  kaa  or  village  headmen 
for  the  tribesfolk  to  prepare  their  fields  for  seeding;  but  no  seed 
must  yet  be  sown. 

First  Munankali  must  be  approached,  Nzua  placated  for 
harvest,  Mbula  for  rain.  The  medicine-men  build  a  new  grass 
hut  or  temple  of  sacred  yellow  poles  and  special  grass  in  the 
sacred  compound.  It  is  the  only  conical  building  in  all  Iramba. 
The  previous  year’s  temple,  if  it  still  stands,  is  not  pulled  down; 
it  is  too  sacred  for  that.  It  is  left  to  decay  and  fall  down.  The 
new  temple  is  completed  a  few  days  before  the  rains  arc  due 
and  then  thousands  of  tribesmen  gather  around  the  Chief’s  kaa. 
The  chief  himself  has  for  some  days  been  immured  in  his  hut, 
praying  to  the  gods  before  their  idols,  “  getting  their  ear  ”,  as  he 
says,  and  preparing  great  magic  to  approach  them.  Early  one 
dawn,  screams  rend  the  silence  of  the  sacred  grove.  Lo !  The 
medicine-men  have  caught  a  man,  a  woman  and  a  child  amidst 
the  trees.  They  are  lassooed  with  strings  of  green  beads  and  led 
as  “  sacrifices  ”  to  the  temple  and  thrust  within  it.  The  great 
ritual,  lasting  three  days,  begins.  Black  cows  and  oxen, 
sacrificial  substitutes  for  the  natives  thrust  into  the  temple,  arc 
slaughtered  to  the  gods,  offerings  of  grain,  beer,  axes  and  hoes, 
oxblood,  water,  milk,  grass,  arrows  and  spears,  are  put  into  the 
temple  in  token  to  the  gods  whose  blessing  is  sought  on  harvest 
and  on  the  health,  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  tribe  for  the 
coming  season.  The  elders,  magicians,  medicine-men  and 
historians  of  the  tribe  assemble  in  the  sacred  kaa  and  after  many 
intricate  rites  of  song,  magic  and  prayer,  the  idols  of  the  gods 
are  brought  forth.  The  Chief,  who  is  chief  priest,  works  great 
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magic  to  them,  invoking  their  aid  and  protection.  Outside 
the  kaa  the  great  throng  of  tribcsfolk  perform  ritual 
dances,  songs  and  prayers.  If  all  goes  well,  that  is,  if  the  tribe 
has  not  sinned  or  affronted  the  gods,  the  chief  announces  their 
favours  and  in  fervour  and  ecstacy  the  tribesfolk  depart  to  their 
huts  scattered  throughout  Iramba,  to  plant,  till,  reap,  yet  another 
harvest.  Similar  rituals  mark  harvest  and  threshing  time,  and 
ensure  the  welfare  of  the  cattle;  and  until  the  Chief,  announcing 
the  gods’  commands,  gives  orders  to  the  tribe,  no  tribesman 
would  dream  of  planting,  reaping  or  threshing  his  grain,  or  em¬ 
barking  on  any  project  with  his  cattle.  With  the  fingers  of 
the  gods  on  the  very  hafts  of  the  hoes  and  threshing  sticks  they 
wield,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Iramba  people  plant  vast 
acreages,  reaping  enormous  crops.  Is  it  not  by  the  command  of 
Mbula,  god-of-rain,  and  Nzua,  god-of-sun,  that  tlie  tribe  brings 
its  immense  crops  to  harvest?  Does  not  Munankali  guard  the 
herds,  making  them  prolific?  Does  not  Munamweli’s  finger, 
the  touch  of  the  goddess-of-the-moon,  fill  the  udders  of  the  cows? 
Only  when  the  tribe  has  erred  do  the  gods  scowl.  Mbula, 
angered,  withholds  the  seeding  rain,  sending  the  drought,  with 
the  grim  spectre  of  famine  in  the  kraals.  Always  some  evildoers 
can  be  traced  for  this  calamity,  thieves,  murderers,  transgressors 
of  the  social  laws;  they  must  be  sought  out  and  brought  to  book 
to  appease  Mbula.  If  the  locust  swarms  descend  on  the  grains, 
is  not  Munankali  ire-ful  ?  If  cattle-scourge  decimates  the  stock, 
what  has  angered  Nzua  that  he  casts  evil  on  the  pastures?  The 
wrongdoers  of  the  tribe,  the  lazy  men,  those  who  neglect  to  obey 
the  gods,  must  be  sought  and  punished,  made  pay  fines  of  goats, 
or  sheep,  grain,  beads  or  cattle. 

In  all  such  cases  of  wrong  doing  and  ill  that  befalls,  the  atemi 
or  priests  of  the  gods  are  approached  by  the  tribesfolk  and,  if 
the  calamity  is  serious,  the  trouble  is  laid  before  the  Chief  himself 
who  by  his  “  magic  ”  seeks  the  “  ear  ”  of  the  gods,  asking  their 
guidance. 

The  disciplinary  influence,  s<xial,  moral  and  industrial,  so 
wielded  by  the  strange  gods  of  the  Iramba  upon  the  tribesfolk, 
needs  no  emphasis.  Whether  it  be  the  little  godling  of  the  way- 
side  boulder,  who  speeds  the  hunter’s  foot  along  the  spoor,  and 
as  well,  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  his  behaviour;  or  whether  it  is  the 
great  Munankali,  on  whose  favours  all  the  tribe  depends  for  food. 
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the  gods  arc  watching.  Stern,  yet  kind  and  paternal;  bounteous 
in  their  gifts,  yet  fearful  in  their  wrath;  swift  to  aid,  yet  quick  to 
reprimand,  the  gods  of  Iramba  have  moulded  their  people  into 
a  peaceful  and  industrious  tribe,  filled  their  country  with  prolific 
herds,  riven  from  their  virgin  veld  vast  pastures  and  the  immense 
fields  that  ripple  gold  with  grain  in  the  breath  of  harvest  winds, 
and  made  of  their  country  so  prosperous  a  land  that  even  the 
white  man  now  thrusts  out  his  iron  road  to  reap  some  of  this 
bounty  of  the  black  man’s  gods. 

Mayhap  new  settlers  in  Iramba,  seeing  the  wisps  of  grass  upon 
the  godlings’  stones,  will  deride  what  they  think  is  but  a  stupid, 
pagan  superstition.  But  it  is  not  to  mute  stones  that  the  Iramba 
give  their  tokens.  It  is  to  the  living  spirits  of  the  tribal  dead, 
those  great  who  guard  their  kinsfolks’  destinies.  It  is  not  to 
the  grotesque  idols  of  the  sacred  kaa  that  the  Chief  of  all  Iramba 
makes  his  worship,  but  to  the  gods  of  whom  the  idols  are  but 
symbols  tangible,  to  Munankali,  Hc-who-is-most-powcrful-of-all, 
He  who  “  in  the  dim  beginning  of  the  years, 

.  .  mixed  in  man  the  raptures  and  the  tears 
And  scattered  through  his  brain  the  starry  stuff. 

He  said,  ‘  Behold !  Yet  this  is  not  enough. 

I  will  withdraw  my  face, 

Veil  Me  in  shadow  for  a  certain  space, 

And  leave  behind  only  a  broken  clue, 

A  crevice  where  the  glory  shimmers  through, 

Some  whisp>er  from  the  Sky.’  ” 
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By  J.  H.  Harley 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  influence 
and  power,  once  uttered  a  grave  warning  against  any 
intrusion  of  the  Group  or  “  Bloc  ”  system  into  British 
politics.  Speaking  in  1900  before  a  meeting  of  the  Primrose 
League,  in  words  that  seem  strangely  appropriate  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  hour,  he  declared  that  “  the  dual 
character  of  the  English  parties  is  for  the  moment  destroyed  and 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  if  this  state  was  to  continue  too  long  we 
should  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  that  condition  of  parliamentary 
groups  which  is  fatal  to  the  constitutional  existence  of  more  than 
one  parliamentary  system  on  the  Continent.”  Lord  Salisbury, 
it  was  evident,  did  not  feel  at  all  happy  in  his  mind  at  the  prospect 
of  any  such  untimely  consummation.  He  exhorted  his  Liberal 
opponents  to  get  into  “  fighting  trim  ”,  as  he  called  it.  He  desired 
in  a  disinterested  kind  of  way  that  they  should  again  oppose  them¬ 
selves  to  himself  and  his  policy  with  their  old  power  and 
effectiveness.  ‘‘  I  am  sure,”  he  added  confidently,  “  that  it  is 
bad  for  us  and  it  is  bad  for  the  country  if  they  continue  to  occupy 
a  position  so  little  conspicuous  and  effective  as  that  which  they 
occupy  at  the  present  time.” 

What  can  have  principally  occupied  Lord  Salisbury’s  mind 
when  he  uttered  these  significant  words?  Partly,  of  course,  it 
was  the  consciousness  of  the  schisms  in  the  Liberal  Party  which 
had  been  the  result  of  the  promulgation  of  the  various 
Gladstonian  schemes  for  the  granting  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  But 
partly,  and  it  may  have  been  even  chiefly,  it  was  the  appearance 
on  the  horizon  of  British  practical  politics  of  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee,  or  the  L.R.C.  as  it  was  called — a  body 
which,  we  all  realize  now,  was  destined  to  grow  from  more  to 
more  until  it  became  the  Labour  Party  and  sent  its  leaders  to 
function  as  His  Majesty’s  Government.  Lord  Salisbury’s  words 
were  uttered  in  the  May  of  1900,  and  it  was  about  three  months 
earlier,  in  the  self-same  year,  that  the  meeting  was  held  of  Trade 
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Unions  and  Socialist  Societies,  which  elected  the  present  Prime 
Minister  as  its  Secretary,  and  constituted  the  germ  of  a  new 
political  party.  But  at  that  time  the  thoughts  of  the  L.R.C.  did 
not  soar  quite  so  high.  It  hardly  yet  aspired  to  be  anything  so 
official  and  formidable  as  a  party.  Its  object,  as  the  resolution 
founding  it  plainly  set  forth,  was  “  to  establish  a  distinct  Labour 
group  in  Parliament  which  shall  have  their  own  Whips  and  agree 
upon  their  own  party  policy  which  must  embrace  a  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  any  party  which  for  the  time  being  is  engaged  in 
promoting  legislation  in  the  direct  interest  of  Labour.” 

Of  course,  the  Labour  Representation  Committee,  thus  started 
on  its  course,  was  not  the  only  political  group  which  was  at  work 
when  Lord  Salisbury  uttered  his  notable  words.  For  what  is  the 
essential  difference  between  a  group  and  a  party  in  politics? 
Simply  this,  that  a  political  party  has  as  its  ultimate  and 
dominating  aim  the  assumption  of  executive  power  and 
responsibility  for  the  government  of  its  country.  In  the  event 
of  its  success,  it  is  prepared  to  offer  the  country  from  within  its 
own  ranks  an  alternative  government,  whereas  the  group, 
though  it  may  have  its  separate  organization  and  leaders,  does 
not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  such  separate  assumption 
of  effective  governmental  power.  The  group,  where  it  is  most 
successful,  works  by  coalitions  and  compromises,  on  the  basis  of 
a  certain  number  of  solidly  entertained  opinions.  Where  it  is 
not  so  successful.  Parliamentary  life  becomes  a  series  of  shifting 
“  blocs  ”  which  change  as  rapidly  as  the  hues  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
Combinations  are  made  and  remade.  Policies  are  adopted  and 
dropped.  Governments  pass  and  repass  often  at  critical  con¬ 
tingencies  in  the  march  of  national  events. 

Now  it  has  always  been  an  approved  maxim  among  the  keenest 
statesmen  in  British  political  history,  that  effective  and  stable 
parliamentary  government  could  only  be  rendered  possible  on 
the  basis  of  a  two-party  system.  There  were  two  great  parties, 
and  only  two,  and,  when  one  was  in,  the  other  was  out.  All 
other  combinations  were  only  transient  groups;  they  might 
function  for  a  time,  but  eventually  they  would  succumb  to  the 
overwhelming  magnetic  power  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties.  At  an  earlier  period  of  history  it  might  be  customary 
to  intersperse  in  a  Whig  Government  some  Tory  hostages.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  example,  some  of 
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the  Tory  leaders  were  included  in  a  Whig  Ministry.  But  the 
experiment  was  far  from  successsful,  and  henceforth  the  “  ins  ” 
took  the  sole  responsibility  for  determining  the  future  fates  of 
the  country.  The  function  of  an  Opposition  is  simply  and 
solely  to  oppose.  The  function  of  the  Government  is  effectively 
and  successfully  to  govern.  There  can  be  no  sharing  of  the 
responsibilities  of  executive  government.  Divided  counsels 
ultimately  mean  stagnation  and  apathy. 

Of  course  this  point  of  view  did  rest  securely  on  a  certain  very 
observable  tendency  of  human  nature  and  affairs.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  whenever  political  passions  rise  high,  the  electors 
inevitably  range  themselves  in  two,  and  only  two  camps.  They 
that  are  not  for  us  are  against  us.  Their  protaganists  may  call 
themselves  Yorkists  or  Lancastrians,  Roundheads  or  Cavaliers, 
Whigs  or  Tories,  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  but  two,  and  only 
two,  sides  there  can  and  must  be  when  men’s  minds  feel  deeply 
or  seriously.  The  politics  of  the  United  States  have  progressed 
along  the  same  line  of  thought.  The  Dominions  have  annexed 
and  adopted  it.  Lord  Salisbury  evidently  felt  it  as  an  essential 
ingredient  in  his  political  blood,  when,  in  the  same  stimulating 
atmosphere  of  that  gathering  of  Primrose  Dames,  his  mind, 
surveying  the  vicissitudes  of  parliamentary  history,  contrasted 
the  seriousness  and  stability  of  the  British  government  with  the 
fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  parliamentary  life  on  the  Continent. 

Now  there  were  one  or  two  political  groups  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  but  such  was  the  dominating  quality 
of  the  orthodox  party  ties  that  none  of  them  looked  as  if  it  could 
dispossess  either  of  the  two  political  parties.  Among  the  Liberals 
there  was  what  was  called  the  “  Lib-Lab  ”  group,  a  somewhat 
tame  combination  which  never  at  its  proudest  moments  hoped  to 
be  more  than  a  humble  circle  of  Trade  Unionists  within  a  great 
historic  party.  What  was  called  the  Liberal  Independent  group 
was  more  formidable,  and  perhaps  the  confusion,  which  it  was 
then  causing  in  the  Liberal  Party,  seemed  to  Lord  Salisbury  to 
prevent  that  combined  activity  in  opposition,  which  he  looked 
on  as  entirely  essential  to  the  working  of  the  efficient 
parliamentary  machine.  But,  despite  the  prestige  of  the  names 
of  Lords  Rosebery  and  Oxford,  the  Liberal  Imperialist  groups 
were  never  more  than  a  group,  and  when  Liberalism  came  into  its 
own  in  1906,  Lord  Oxford  and  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  contentedly 
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ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell 
Bannerman. 

The  case  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  was,  of  course,  different 
from  all  the  rest  of  these.  They  were  really  a  group  rather  than 
a  party,  because  they  did  not  aim  at  executive  power  and 
responsibility  and  they  could  furnish  no  alternative  government. 
But  then  they  were  a  racial  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  religious 
group,  and  the  experience  of  all  the  new  States  in  the  East  of 
Europe  where  the  group  system  is  paralyzing  Parliaments,  shows 
that  it  is  the  racial  and  religious  minorities  who  most  obstinately 
resist  absorption  into  the  general  political  life  of  the  country. 
Even  so  the  Irish  Nationalist  group,  as  the  student  of  those 
times  knows  very  well,  had  to  adopt  extraordinary  and  even 
inhospitable  practices  in  order  to  keep  itself  apart,  and  resist  any 
tendency  to  attach  its  members  to  the  Liberal  or  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  camp.  Irish  members,  in  fact,  had  to  refuse  all  social 
invitations,  which  brought  them  into  the  great  political  salons. 
They  could  not  afford  to  run  the  slightest  risk  of  infection.  They 
were  in  London  and  yet  out  of  London,  members  of  Parliament 
and  yet  irresponsive  to  the  claims  of  the  political  loyalties.  The 
very  stringency  of  such  precautions  as  these  was  eloquent  in 
its  suggestion  of  insecurity.  Even  a  Nationalist  party  did  not 
feel  quite  safe  when  subjected  to  the  formidable  attraction  of  an 
approved  two-party  system. 

This,  then,  was  the  kind  of  atmosphere  into  which  the  Labour 
Representation  Committee  was  born,  and  it  is  clear  that,  equally 
with  the  Irishmen,  it  realized  the  dominating  attraction  of  an 
historic  political  party.  So  it  was  that,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  this  L.R.C.  none  of  its  candidates  was  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  same  platform  with  a  member  of  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  parties.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  restivencss 
at  this  rigid  prohibition.  Great  ingenuity  was  shown  in 
demonstrating  that  this  or  that  meeting  came  without  the  ban — 
that  it  was  certainly  non-political  and  not  at  all  of  a  party 
character.  But  leaders,  like  the  late  Keir  Hardie,  stood 
resolutely  in  defence  of  their  thesis  of  the  entirely  independent 
character  of  the  new  political  group.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  this  instance,  their  instinct  was  entirely  right.  They  could 
afford  to  take  no  risks  when  submitted  to  the  power  of  formidable 
party  loyalties. 
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So  far,  then,  there  has  seemed  no  reason  to  believe  that  Lord 
Salisbury  was  justified  in  anticipating  any  immediate  triumph 
of  the  group  system  in  British  politics.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  it  was  not  on  the  Conservative  side  where  he  thought 
the  danger  was  especially  acute.  He  was  not  afraid  that  the 
Unionist  group  which  separated  from  the  Liberal  Party  on  the 
Home  Rule  question  could  ever  succeed  in  hampering  the  unity 
of  the  official  Conservative  Party.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Unionists  were  never  a  really  homogeneous  group.  They  had 
their  two  extreme  wings — the  Devonshire  wing  and  the 
Chamberlain  wing — and  as  it  was  plain  that  they  could  never 
function  again  in  a  Liberal  party,  they  were  soon  annexed  by  the 
dominating  attractive  power  of  the  Conservatives.  In  1900  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  as  those  who  were  spectators  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  that  time  can  amply  testify,  was  quite  at  home, 
apparently  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  on  its  front  govern¬ 
mental  Bench.  Whether  they  are  termed  the  “  Forty  Thieves  ”  or 
“  A  New  Empire  Party  ”,  no  mere  groups  could  be  strong  enough 
to  involve  the  party  ranks  of  Conservatism  in  ultimate 
disintegration.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  same  remark  holds 
good  of  the  contemporary  political  groups  that,  at  the  time  when 
Lord  Salisbury  spoke,  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  historical 
Liberal  Party. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  to-day  we  are  confronted  with  a  quick- 
change  transformation,  and  that,  while  the  old  L.R.C.  has 
furnished  its  members  to  His  Majesty’s  Government,  the  Liberal 
Party,  though  still  calling  itself  a  party,  is  assuming  more  and 
more  the  appearance  of  a  simple  political  group.?  The  question 
is  a  complicated  one  and  can  only  receive  a  very  summary  reply 
in  the  course  of  an  article  such  as  this.  It  may,  however,  be 
summarily  affirmed  that  but  for  the  War,  the  Labour  Party  could 
hardly  have  reckoned  on  dispossessing  the  old  Liberal  Party  from 
its  previous  proud  position  as  the  only  possible  alternative 
government.  Before  the  War  the  internal  troubles  of  the 
Labour  Party  were  all  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  group 
difficulties.  Was  So-and-So  a  heretic  because  he  had  come  to 
such  electoral  arrangements  with  the  Liberals.?  Was  such-and- 
such  a  member  acting  with  the  Liberals.?  Was  it  allowable  to 
support  the  Liberals  in  pushing  forward  a  certain  legislative 
project.?  What  pressure  might  be  exerted  on  the  Liberals  to 
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force  them  along  in  a  direction  which  the  Labour  Party  desired? 
Many  such  questions  as  these  were  very  violently  in  the  minds  of 
Labour  members  of  Parliament  when  the  War  came  and  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  political  affairs. 

It  was  hardly,  of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  the  late  Lord 
Oxford  ultimately  admitted  members  of  the  Conservative 
Opposition  to  his  Cabinet,  that  dealt  the  final  and  more  con¬ 
clusive  blow  to  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  one  of  the 
only  two  alternative  governments.  Coalitions,  when  a  great 
war  was  placing  sacred  territories  in  deadly  peril,  were  almost  a 
necessity  of  the  times.  In  Belgium,  Socialists  entered  the 
Ministry.  In  France,  a  rigidly  independent  Socialist  like  M.  Jules 
Guesde  joined  his  old  opponent  M.  Jaurcs  in  a  support  of  the 
government  effort  to  defend  the  soil  of  his  country.  If  in  other 
lands  opposites  joined  a  Government  coalition,  why  not  the  same 
in  England?  It  may  all  be  capable  of  very  complete  justification, 
and  yet  old  maxims  about  “  ins  ”  and  “  outs  ”  are  very  difficult 
to  eradicate  from  the  peoples’  minds.  So  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  supplanted  Lord  Oxford,  and  remained  in  coalition  with 
the  Conservatives  long  after  the  War  had  been  brought  to  a  close, 
he  split  up  an  old  historic  party  and  dealt  it  a  deadly  and  most 
destructive  blow.  The  small  band  of  Liberals  who  remained  in 
opposition,  were  then  vastly  outnumbered  by  the  former  Labour 
group.  The  result  was  that  the  former  Labour  group  became 
the  sole  combination  in  opposition,  that  answered  to  the 
definition  of  a  party.  They  became,  in  fact.  His  Majesty’s 
Opposition.  A  change  like  this  proceeds  by  slow  and  difficult 
stages  at  first,  but,  once  it  passes  the  boundaries  that  separate  a 
group  from  a  party,  it  becomes  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to 
arrest  it.  At  any  rate  the  old  Liberal  Party  since  that  time  has 
never  seemed  to  be  destined  to  become  more  than  a  merely 
respectable  group. 

Of  course,  it  remains  difficult  for  the  inheritors  of  the  splendid 
traditions  of  historic  Liberalism  to  accept  any  such  dismal  fate. 
The  aim  of  those  who  still  ranged  themselves  under  the  Liberal 
banner,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  last  General  Election,  was  to  depose 
the  Labour  Party  from  its  proud  position  as  the  party  of  the 
official  Opposition.  Is  the  situation  different  to-day?  It  hardly 
looks  as  if  it  is;  at  any  rate  if  we  make  a  cursory  study  of  the 
situation  which  developed  from  the  speech  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  delivered  on  January  21st  to  the  Liberal  and  Radical  Can¬ 
didates’  Association,  at  a  luncheon  in  the  National  Liberal  Club. 

A  great  deal  of  the  language  in  which  this  speech  is  couched  is 
that  which  would  be  employed  to  describe  the  working  of  a 
developed  group  system.  The  Liberal  leader  speaks  of  con¬ 
sultations,  concessions  and  understandings.  He  regards  his 
adherents  as  a  combination  which  might  influence  but  could 
hardly  assume  the  government  of  the  country.  He  desires, 
indeed,  a  bona  fide  promise  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  measure 
of  electoral  reform  to  enable  “  all  views  to  have  full  and  fair 
electoral  expression  ”.  Perhaps  that  means  that  if  such  a 
measure  of  electoral  reform  be  granted,  he  believes  that  the 
Liberal  group  will  henceforth  retrieve  its  grievously  shattered 
fortunes.  But  there  is  another  alternative  proposal  in  his  speech 
which  is  rather  puzzling,  and  which  almost  makes  us  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  has  no  very  glowing  expectations  of  a 
beneficent  result  from  the  labours  of  Lord  Ullswater’s  Com¬ 
mittee.  For  he  offers,  as  an  alternative  to  the  demand  for 
electoral  reform,  the  somewhat  humiliating  request,  at  any  rate 
in  the  mouth  of  one  who  claims  to  be  a  party  leader,  that  while 
the  Liberal  group  “  are  engaged  in  supporting  the  Government 
in  great  measures  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  should  not 
be  assailed  by  Government  Nominees  in  their  constituencies  ”. 
Such  an  attitude  suggests  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  regards  the 
Liberal  group  as  occupying  in  the  Labour  Party  somewhat  the 
same  position  that  the  Unionist  group  occupied  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  when  Lord  Salisbury  used  the  words  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  They  did  not  aspire  themselves 
to  run  an  alternative  Government.  But  their  members  were  not  to 
be  opposed  by  Conservative  opponents  in  their  constituencies.  The 
results,  of  course,  were  that  they  remained  a  group,  and  nothing 
else  than  a  group,  and  that  eventually  they  succumbed  before 
the  more  developed  organization  and  prestige  of  a  great  historic 
party. 

Is  this,  then,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  forecast  of  the  fortunes  of 
his  group.?  If  it  is,  he  is  certainly  not  very  fortunate  in  the 
proposal  which  he  makes  to  the  official  Labour  Party.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  to  any  one  who  knows  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  Labour  adherents  in  the  constituencies  that  the  suggestion 
of  a  close  in  Labour  propaganda  is  obviously  and  utterly  absurd. 
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It  was  difficult  for  the  enthusiastic  Labour  Party  in  the  Daventry 
Division  of  Northamptonshire  to  renounce  all  opposition  to  the 
Speaker  when  Captain  FitzRoy  was  appointed  to  that  exalted 
post.  It  would  be  ten,  nay  a  hundred  fold  more  difficult,  to 
obtain  the  same  concession  for  the  general  run  of  Liberal 
members;  and,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the 
Labour  Constitution,  it  is  the  local  Labour  parties  and  the  local 
Labour  rank  and  file  who  have  the  last  word  in  the  selection  of 
Labour  Parliamentary  candidates. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  believed  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  subject 
to  any  illusions  on  this  point;  and  yet  he  goes  on  in  his  speech 
to  speak  of  possible  consultations  of  the  Government  with  the 
Liberal  leaders,  and  of  concessions  to  Liberal  “  views  ”,  not  to 
speak  of  Liberal  “  prejudices  or  susceptibilities  Mr.  Graham 
himself,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  evidendy 
struck  with  this  part  of  the  speech,  and,  while  the  Conservatives 
were  muttering  about  private  diplomacy,  and  his  own  party  were 
closely  watching  the  situation,  he  resolutely  made  an  effort  to 
put  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  ideas  to  the  test  by  having  a  frank  and 
full  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  Liberals  in  his 
private  room  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  result  of  this 
series  of  consultations  was  to  show  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  desired 
to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  party  rather  than  the  selected 
head  of  a  group. 

To  arrive  at  this  conclusion  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  object  and  result  of  these  consultations.  On 
assuming  the  reins  of  office,  the  Labour  Government  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  serious  coal  situation.  The  industry,  in  fact, 
had  passed  through  three  national  stoppages  since  the  termination 
of  the  War.  In  the  last  of  these,  which  Mr.  Baldwin  ended  by 
sitting  still  and  doing  nothing,  the  miners  were  slowly  starved 
into  submission.  They  had  even  been  deprived  of  their  seven 
hours’  day — the  solitary  result  still  accruing  from  the  Sankey 
Commission  of  1919.  They  had  even  been  obliged  to  submit 
under  duress  to  district  wages  schemes  which  they  disliked,  and 
everyone  who  watched  the  situation  knew  that  when,  in  a  few 
months,  their  wages  arrangements  were  due  for  revision,  another 
great  crisis  would  confront  the  industry.  The  Labour  Party  won 
their  successes  at  the  General  Election  on  a  programme  which 
promised  a  return  to  the  hours  recommended  by  the  Sankey 
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Commission  and  no  subsequent  reduction  in  wages.  Pledges 
which  had  been  explicitly  and  solemnly  given  had  necessarily  to 
be  redeemed. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Labour  Government,  reaUzing  that 
it  had  no  absolute  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  took  a 
moderate  and  statesmanlike  course.  It  resolved  that  this  was 
neither  the  occasion  nor  the  opportunity  for  launching  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Labour  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  coal 
industry.  In  default  of  such  a  plan,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Graham  held  conferences  with  the  men  and  masters,  so  as  to 
evolve  a  temporary  arrangement  which  would  at  once  avert  an 
internal  aisis  in  the  industry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  stabilize 
the  improvement  which  had  been  observed  in  the  volume  of  the 
export  trade.  The  men,  as  a  result  of  these  conferences,  were 
induced  to  agree  to  a  seven  and  a  half  hours’  day  instead  of  2 
seven-hour  day.  The  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  statutory  enactment  of  the  “  Five  Counties 
Scheme  ”  of  marketing  which  hitherto  had  only  been  adapted 
by  the  Midlands  districts.  There  was  here,  of  course,  no 
question  of  ultimate  ideals  or  projects.  What  was  wanted  was 
a  scheme  that  would  work  because  it  had  already  been  worked, 
and  which,  therefore,  would  be  universally  carried  into  operation 
in  the  speediest  possible  time. 

No  exact  record,  naturally,  has  been  given  to  the  world  of 
what  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  consultations  in  Mr. 
Graham’s  private  room;  but  the  result  went  far  to  show  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  assumed  the  airs,  not  of  a  group  leader  who  was 
prepared  for  consultation  and  adjustments  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  plan,  but  of  a  party  leader  who  desired  to  carry  out  his 
own  policy  and  thought  he  was  strong  enough  to  impose  it  on 
the  Government  of  the  day.  Not  much  complaint  can  be  made 
of  the  insistence  on  a  scheme  of  amalgamations  favoured  by  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel,  though  its  incorporation  into  the  Bill  evidendy 
imperilled  the  arrangement  with  the  masters.  But  the  rejection 
and  evident  intention  to  wreck  the  “  Five  Counties  Scheme  ” 
was  of  a  different  character.  It  precipitated  an  internal  crisis 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals  themselves.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  deserted  in  the  consequent  vote  against  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Coal  Bill,  by  the  representatives  of  the  only  London 
industrial  constituency  where  Liberalism  still  continues  a  career 
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of  triumph.  And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  revealed  to  the  political 
world  as  the  protagonist  of  what  must  appear,  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  discussion,  as  an  almost  quixotic  attempt  to  impose 
a  three-party  system  on  the  historic  two-party  arrangement  of 
British  politics. 

Historic  forecasts  are  never  to  be  absolutely  trusted.  The  data 
are  so  infinitely  complex,  and  circumstances  so  often  change  in 
such  an  unexpected  fashion.  But  in  this  particular  case,  while 
the  application  of  group  methods  by  the  Liberals  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Coal  Bill  situation  might  easily  have  scored  a 
temporary  success,  it  is  difficult  to  say  the  same  about  what 
actually  happened.  Supposing  the  Coal  Bill  had  been  defeated 
as  the  result  of  the  Liberal  vote  on  the  Second  Reading,  does 
any  electioneering  expert  believe  that  the  result  at  the  polls  would 
have  been  favourable  to  the  party  aspirations  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George?  Besides,  France  is  at  the  present  time  a  living 
illustration  of  the  paralyzing  uncertainties  of  politics  where  there 
are  two  groups  of  groups,  the  Right  and  the  Left,  and  a  third 
group  of  groups,  the  Centre,  with  no  prospect  of  evolving  a  stable 
government  from  the  joint  play  of  their  reciprocal  action.  As 
for  the  demand  for  electoral  reform,  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
present  system,  where  the  scales  are  rather  tilted  in  favour  of 
the  party  which  has  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  action,  con¬ 
tributes  also  to  avert  that  hateful  condition  of  interrupted 
legislative  endeavour  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  three-party 
system  would  induce  and  perpetuate.  The  younger  generation 
are  now  crying  out  for  action.  They  want  something  done  at 
once  to  put  crooked  things  straight.  If  Parliament  merely 
becomes  the  “  National  Palaver  ”,  they  will  call  out  for  the  strong 
man  to  exclaim  “  Take  away  this  bauble!”.  Carlyle  once  said 
that  the  orginal  idea,  underlying  the  three  readings  of  a  Bill, 
was  to  provide  three  different  consultations,  one  sober,  one  drunk, 
and  one  just  after  being  drunk.  Such  insidious  delays  must  not 
be  suffered  to  complicate  the  even  course  of  legislative  progress. 
A  group  has  its  present  place,  and  has  had  a  strictly  limited 
sphere  of  operation  hitherto  in  British  politics,  as  the  course  of 
this  survey  has  pretty  plainly  shown;  but  a  triangle  of  parties  in 
Parliament  could  scarcely  induce  less  revolutionary  results  than 
are  observable  in  the  operation  of  such  triangular  relations  in 
other  spheres  of  life. 
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By  Helen  Grierson 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  the  works  of  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  were 
the  recreation  of  peers  and  prelates.  In  the  anecdotage 
of  the  19th  century  we  get  glimpses  of  Tennyson,  deep 
in  the  perusal  of  diem,  and  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Archbishop 
Temple  discussing  them  with  lively  interest.  Now  they  are 
relegated  to  the  top  shelf  of  the  school-room  bookcase,  and  the 
dust  gathers  thick  on  the  black  and  gold  of  their  pleasant  old 
Macmillan  bindings.  Yet  through  all  the  years  there  has  never 
failed  a  remnant,  a  little  company  of  the  faithful,  who  cherish  a 
secret  and  perhaps  a  half-apologetic  tenderness  of  Miss  Yonge’s 
writings.  It  is  time  they  should  lift  up  their  voices.  When 
the  Victorians  are  coming  to  their  own,  she  ought  not  to  be  left 
out  of  the  reckoning. 

She  has  often  been  under-valued,  even  by  her  lovers.  She  has 
an  excellent  faculty  for  character  drawing,  and  a  real  gift  in 
dialogue.  She  has  a  quietly  humorous  way  of  seeing  the 
oddities  of  character  and  circumstance  that  helps  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  her  sentiment.  She  has  the  power  of  creating  really 
likeable  and  attractive  people.  She  should,  by  rights,  stand 
somewhere  not  very  far  behind  George  Eliot  and  Trollope  in 
the  assembly  of  the  English  novelists,  but  somehow  she  has  just 
missed  her  due  place.  Yet  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
bring  her  down  from  the  top  shelf,  and  blow  the  dust  off  her, 
will  be  rewarded.  They  will  find  in  her  pages  an  extraordinarily 
complete  and  vivid  record  of  the  domestic  life  she  saw  around 
her;  she  stands  alone  as  the  chronicler  of  the  large  family. 

The  large  family  of  the  19th  century  was  a  different  affair 
from  that  of  the  preceding  periods.  “  You  must  remember,” 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  condoling  with  Boswell  on  the  death  of  one 
of  his  children,  “  that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your 
share.  Mrs.  Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven.”  Neither  Mr. 
Thrale  nor  Mrs.  Boswell  lived  to  complete  the  full  tale  of  their 
possible  offspring,  but  Queen  Anne’s  children  were  eighteen  in 
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number  and  not  one  of  them  lived  beyond  childhood.  The 
literature  of  the  17th  century  was  soaked  in  the  pathos  of  infant 
mortality.  In  the  i8th,  people  were  less  sentimental.  They 
accepted  their  losses  with  philosophy,  only  taking  care  to  replace 
them  with  due  promptitude.  By  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century  sanitation  was  beginning  to  improve,  infant  diet  was 
better  understood,  and  physicking  was  kept  within  limits. 
Families  of  eight  or  ten  often  grew  up  to  maturity  together,  all 
young  and  active  in  mind  and  body,  and  near  in  age,  so  that  they 
formed  little  communities  each  to  themselves,  and  made  a  feature 
of  the  period.  A  particular  type  of  character  and  way  of  seeing 
life  was  produced,  that  is  characteristic  of  upper  and  middle  class 
life  in  the  19th  century. 

Great  is  the  solidarity  of  the  French  family !  But  what  is  that, 
with  its  probable  membership  of  three,  to  the  force  that  a  dozen 
people  all  acting  together  as  one,  can  bring  to  bear  on  society. 
There  is  something  tremendous  about  the  front  that  the 
Victorian  family  circle  can  show  to  the  world. 

Miss  Yonge  plays  on  that  theme  with  wonderful  persistancy, 
and  her  devotion  to  it  is  against  her  now-a-days.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  enter  cordially  into  the  stand-point  of  this 
maiden  lady  who  revelled  in  the  planning  out  of  such  over¬ 
flowing  households.  Our  weak  modern  minds  are  aghast  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  families  increase  and  multiply  in  her 
fertile  imagination.  Take,  for  instance,  the  opening  chapters 
of  Pillars  of  the  House:  sympathy  lags  behind,  when  we  try 
to  enter  into  the  pathos  of  the  situation  therein  dealt  with. 
The  Reverend  Edward  Underwood,  a  consumptive  and 
excessively  indigent  clergyman,  dies  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
leaving  behind  him  a  family  of  thirteen,  the  eldest  aged  sixteen 
and  the  latest  born,  twins,  a  few  hours  old.  “  My  full  twelve,  and 
one  over,  and  on  Twelfth  Day,”  he  exclaims  rapturously,  when 
the  news  of  the  twin’s  arrival  is  brought  to  him  on  his  death¬ 
bed  !  Lord  Rosebery  could  give  names  and  ages  of  the  whole 
thirteen ! 

The  Underwoods  head  the  list,  thirteen  “  in  family  ”.  Then 
come  the  Mays,  of  The  Daisy  Chain,  with  eleven.  The 
Brownlows  of  Magnum  Bonum  are  cut  short  at  six  by  the  | 
untimely  decease  of  their  father,  but  they  have  nine  cousins 
with  whom  they  grow  up  almost  as  one  family.  The  hero  of 
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Dynevor  Terrace  is  an  only  son,  but  then  his  cousin,  who 
shares  the  honours  of  the  plot  with  him,  marries  early,  and  has 
five  children,  including  twins,  (how  Miss  Yonge  loves  twins,) 
in  four  years,  in  spite  of  the  most  devastating  poverty.  Within 
the  time  limits  of  the  plot  no  more  could  well  be  done.  In 
The  Clever  Woman  of  the  Family,  Lady  Temple  comes  home 
from  Australia,  a  newly  made  widow,  with  a  family  of  seven, 
all  born  during  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  she  married  an  old  general  of  sixty.  Doubtless, 
had  her  widowhood  been  delayed  she  would  have  rivalled  the 
Reverend  Edward  Underwood  with  his  baker’s  dozen  by  the 
time  she  was  thirty.  In  one  of  the  less  known  tales  the  plot 
turns  on  the  birth  of  triplets.  In  that  case,  however,  the  parents 
have  none  of  the  Reverend  Edward’s  spirit.  They  are 
unboundedly  disconcerted  by  the  event,  and  try  to  mask  the 
simation  by  producing  only  one  of  the  three  to  the  world,  leaving 
the  others  in  neglect  and  retirement,  in  the  country.  Such  a 
mean-spirited  evasion,  of  course,  brings  discredit  on  the  unnatural 
couple.  Charlotte’s  very  latest  novel  ends  with  the  birth  of 
twins,  Underwood  twins  again,  in  the  third  generation.  “  Such 
is  Mazeppa  to  the  last.” 

Though  the  opening  chapters  of  Pillars  of  the  House  may  be 
obstructive  to  the  present-day  reader,  those  who  persevere  will 
be  rewarded.  When  the  preliminaries  are  over  what  excellent 
character  drawing  we  find,  what  pleasant  company  we  arc  in, 
what  variety  of  interest  there  is  in  the  very  domestic  scenes  that 
follow.  If  the  subjects  arc  hum-drum,  that  should  not  be  matter 
for  reproach  to  a  generation  that  dotes  on  Jane  Austen  and  has 
rediscovered  Trollope. 

Every  one  of  the  thirteen  Underwoods  is  a  real  live  person, 
with  an  individuality  and  development  of  his  or  her  own.  We 
know  them  all,  as  well  as  we  do  the  five  Bennetts  or  the  four 
Bertrams,  and  that  is  no  mean  achievement  considering  the  size 
of  the  tribe.  When  Trollope  gives  us  a  large  family  he  is  content 
to  characterise  two  or  three  of  them  for  the  foreground  and  to 
leave  the  rest  undefined,  to  produce  a  vague  effect  of  numbers, 
but  Charlotte  brings  them  all  to  life.  The  Mays  and  the 
Undcrwocxls  are  real  families  too,  not  mere  assemblies  of  people 
whom  it  suits  the  author  to  bring  together  under  one  roof  and  to 
call  by  a  common  surname.  They  arc  of  one  blood  no  matter 
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how  they  differ  amongst  themselves,  and  they  hold  by  one 
another  under  any  possible  pressure  from  without. 

If  the  size  of  her  families  is  against  Miss  Yonge’s  popularity 
now-a-days,  so  too  is  the  faultless  propriety  of  her  subjects.  In 
the  fiction  of  her  period  the  passions  were  kept  in  the  strictest 
control.  They 

“  Spoke  with  respect,  and  swore  but  now  and  then. 

Wore  prayer  books  in  their  pockets,  looked  demurely.” 

If  that  was  the  rule  in  novels  for  the  adult,  how  much  more 
when  the  young  girl  was  to  be  of  the  audience.  Things  had 
been  tightened  up  since  Miss  Austen’s  day.  Such  an  adventure 
as  Liddy’s  pre-matrimonial  entanglement  would  be  out  of  the 
question  in  Miss  Yonge’s  pages,  and  she  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  dealing  with  conduct  like  that  of  Maria  Rushworth, 
nee  Bertram.  Jane  was  rather  overcome  by  her  own  temerity 
on  that  occasion,  we  may  remember,  and  took  refuge  in  leaving 
such  scenes  of  vice  and  misery  to  other  pens.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  those  other  pens,  but  C.  M.  Yonge’s  was  not  amongst 
them.  The  most  serious  “  crime  passionelle  ”  she  ever  indulges 
in  is  a  sercet  marriage,  and  that  comes  but  rarely.  As  a  rule, 
when  catastrophy  of  some  kind  is  imperative,  a  concealed 
engagement  is  accounted  “  the  cleanlier  shift  ”.  There  are  a 
good  many  in  the  tales  and  they  all  lead  to  trouble  and  cost 
the  fiances  much  self-reproach.  In  Dynevor  Terrace  a  young 
couple,  (afterwards  to  be  the  proud  parents  of  five  in  four  years,) 
feel  publicity  so  necessary  to  their  self-respect  that  they  decline 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  an  uncle  who  has  not  been  told  of  their 
engagement,  though  they  have  the  consent  of  the  bride’s  mother. 
In  the  same  story  another  pair  of  lovers  wait  five  years  before  they 
marry,  because  the  entirely  worthless  father  of  the  lady  declines, 
out  of  spite,  to  give  them  his  blessing.  Both  are  of  full  age, 
ample  means  are  at  their  disposal,  and  they  have  the  approval 
of  the  bridegroom’s  father,  but  all  that  goes  for  nothing.  The 
golden  age  of  parental  authority  was  not  over. 

In  fact  those  were  difficult  times  for  the  jeune  fille  a  marier, 
and  for  her  mother  too.  The  etiquette  for  the  really  nice  girl 
was  rigid.  She  must  on  no  account,  be  so  unmaidenly  as  to 
anticipate  the  possibility  of  an  offer  of  marriage.  That  was 
stamped  as  husband-hunting  at  once.  She  must  hold  off,  and 
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almost  ignore  a  suitor  till  he  had  made  his  declaration  in  due 
form.  Even  then,  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  “  engage  her 
affections  ”,  till  her  parent’s  leave  had  been  obtained.  If  they, 
when  appealed  to,  refused  their  consent  there  was  no  remedy 
save  to  out-live  them  if  possible.  Some  authors  would  have 
solved  the  situation  ‘  by  letting  the  young  woman  go  into  a 
decline.  Not  so  Miss  Yonge.  That  would  be  a  somewhat 
undutiful  course,  and  painful  to  the  parents. 

Things  did  not  run  very  smoothly  for  the  nice  mother  either. 
If  husband-hunting  was  unseemly,  match-making  was  down¬ 
right  disgraceful.  The  brand  of  Thackeray’s  scorn  was  upon  it. 
To  encourage  eligible  young  men  about  the  house,  or  to 
deliberately  lead  up  to  her  daughter’s  meeting  them,  was 
unthinkable.  None  the  less,  it  was  her  duty  to  be  watchful  and 
prudent,  and  to  guide  her  daughter’s  steps  into  the  way  of 
happiness,  and  if  possible,  of  prosperous  matrimony.  “  Matronly 
tact  and  tenderness  ”  were  always  being  called  for.  It  must 
have  been  most  harassing  to  try  to  combine  both  lines  of  conduct. 

The  father’s  role  was  simpler.  He  objected  on  principle  to 
losing  his  daughter  by  matrimony,  and  shut  his  eyes  with  deter¬ 
mination  to  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  till  the  event 
was  at  the  doors.  Then  he  either  refused  his  consent  on  the 
spot,  or  else  discovered  that  the  proposed  husband  was  the  one 
man  to  whom  he  could  trust  his  girl. 

As  to  the  bridegroom,  he  too  was  hemmed  about  with 
inhibitions.  If  the  girl  was  rich,  for  instance,  he  must  refrain 
from  proposing  to  her  till  he  also  had  a  fortune.  That  rule  was 
strict.  He  must  leave  her  to  pine  for  years  if  necessary  rather 
than  bring  on  himself  the  imputation  of  fortune  hunting.  More¬ 
over  his  pedigree  was  of  all  but  vital  consequence.  A  profligate 
ancestor,  even  centuries  back,  was  a  terrible  affair.  Indeed,  an 
erring  great-aunt,  on  either  side,  might  very  well  wreck  the 
young  people’s  chance  of  happiness.  So  many  were  the 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  matrimony  that  we  are  driven 
to  conclude  that  practice  did  not  always  square  with  principle 
or  we  should  hardly  be  here  ourselves  to  criticise  the  system. 

It  is  natural  to  compare  Miss  Yonge  with  Trollope,  for  their 
subjects  are  closely  akin.  Her  character  drawing  is  as  clear  as 
his,  and  within  her  narrow  limits,  much  surer.  If  she  had  the 
making  of  Johnny  Eames,  his  dullness  would  have  some  definite 
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value  to  the  plot,  instead  of  lying  like  a  dead  weight  on  the 
progress  of  events.  She  never  would  have  tried  to  bring  such 
purely  fantastic  personages  as  Ethelbert  Stanhope,  and  his  sister 
Signora  Neroni,  into  everyday  intercourse  with  realistically 
treated  characters  like  Bishop  Proudie.  Her  slightest  sketch 
of  character  is  clean-cut  and  above  all  true  to  itself,  and  that  is 
a  quality  we  sometimes  look  for  in  vain  in  far  greater  novelists. 
Hardy  can  trip,  and  leave  us  saying,  “  So-and-So  never  acted  in 
that  way,  I  know  better.”  Miss  Yonge,  treading  her  narrow 
little  way  never  puts  a  foot  wrong.  She  keeps  the  thread  better 
than  Trollope  and  never  side-tracks  the  story  to  lead  us  into  such 
dismal  byways  of  dullness  as  he  takes  us  through,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton  and  Miss  Van  Siever. 

In  dialogue  she  can  hold  her  own  too.  She  is  a  mistress  in 
the  art  of  small  talk,  and  gets  the  right  movement  where 
Trollope  is  inclined  to  mince  or  to  go  on  stilts.  Compare  the 
conversations  of  Mrs.  Dale  and  her  daughters  with  those  between 
any  two  or  three  of  the  thirteen  Underwoods  or  the  eleven  Mays, 
and  the  advantage  will  not  generally  lie  with  Trollope.  Her 
conversations  are  always  part  of  the  movement  of  the  story,  not 
pauses  by  the  way,  too,  and  they  reveal  character  with  a  good 
deal  of  subtilty.  When  Trollope  gets  his  characters  into  intimate 
talk,  regrettable  things  happen  sometimes,  as  for  instance,  when 
Lily  Dale  alludes  to  “  a  duck  of  an  Apollo  ”. 

Charlotte  possesses  the  important  gift  of  being  able  to  create 
really  attractive  people.  In  her  first  book  she  gave  the  world 
a  variant  of  the  Byronic  hero  who  commanded  the  hearts  and 
the  tears  of  his  generation,  and  who  still  has  a  glamour  about 
him  that  transcends  a  good  many  manifest  absurdities  in  his 
surroundings.  And  then  there  is  Felix  Underwood,  and  Dr. 
May  and  his  daughter  Ethel,  all  people  one  would  gladly  have 
known,  though  it  might  not  be  easy  to  live  up  to  them  in  daily 
life,  for  their  standards  are  terribly  high,  both  morally  and 
intellectually.  They  all  take  a  very  extreme  degree  of  self 
sacrifice  as  the  normal  rule  of  life. 

Felix,  for  instance,  spends  his  life  in  the  drudgery  of  work 
in  a  stationer’s  shop  in  a  small  country  town.  He  accepts  that 
as  his  lot  in  life  unhesitatingly,  to  relieve  his  dying  father’s  mind 
and  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the 
thirteen.  That  is  what  his  family  and  Miss  Yonge  expect  of 
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him,  and  he  docs  it.  Now-a-days  we  shrink  from  the  idea  that 
youth  should  be  sacrificed  to  age,  health  to  sickness,  genius  to 
stupidity.  We  refuse  to  see  it  as  the  right  thing.  In  the  world 
Miss  Yongc  shows  us  it  seems  the  only  possible  course  for  any 
right  minded  person  to  pursue.  To  the  good  of  the  family  or 
of  some  invalid  or  helpless  member  of  it  everything  must  give 
way.  Nobody  must  marry  while  they  arc  needed  at  home. 
Nobody  must  take  any  opening  in  life  that  inconveniences  their 
relations.  Again  and  again  we  find  her  characters  giving  up 
their  hopes  of  personal  happiness  to  some  one  elsc’s  need  without 
hesitation,  and  apparently  there  is  little  compunction  about 
acceptance.  It  is  rather  a  terrible  sense  of  obligation,  yet  there 
has  been  loss  as  well  as  gain  in  the  change  of  stand-point  that 
makes  it  seem  old  fashioned. 

It  was  very  easy  in  those  days  for  a  young  woman  to  get  a 
reputation  for  being  “  fast  ”.  A  report  that  she  had  been 
known  to  smoke  was,  of  course,  enough  to  blast  any  young 
thing’s  character.  One  is  prepared  for  that.  But  to  have 
driven  a  tandem  is  for  some  mysterious  reason  equally  fatal.  To 
wear  a  Tyrolese  hat  with  a  peacock’s  feather  in  it,  and  to  laugh 
loudly,  even  if  musically,  in  or  near  a  churchyard,  were  serious 
offences,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Angela  Underwood. 

Angela,  by  the  way  is  an  excellent  nurse.  Every  family 
seems  to  have  been  providentially  provided  with  one  member 
who  had  a  natural  gift  in  that  line,  or  who,  at  all  events,  could 
make  shift  somehow  when  illness  turned  up.  The  prevailing 
notions  on  hygiene  were  vague,  but  still  it  does  cause  us  to  feel 
a  mild  surprise  to  find,  that  when  Sir  Guy  Morvillc  fell 
dangerously  ill  in  an  out  of  the  way  place  in  Italy,  no  one  suggests 
that  a  doctor  or  trained  nurse  should  be  sent  out  to  him.  A 
devoted  mother-in-law  is  the  most  desperate  expedient  that  any 
one  seems  to  dream  of  resorting  to,  and  she  arrives  too  late  to 
be  of  any  use,  though  the  illness  has  lasted  some  time. 

Infection  was  a  subject  on  which  people  were  evidently 
beginning  to  think,  but  apparently  their  reflections  were 
inconclusive.  When  Mr.  Underwood  is  dying,  he  mentions  that 
he  had  caught  tuberculosis  from  a  poor  parishioner  whom  he 
had  nursed,  nevertheless  not  the  smallest  attempt  is  made 
throughout  his  illness  to  avoid  risk  to  his  own  family.  He 
remarks,  in  his  characteristic  spirit  of  optimism  that  the  thirteen 
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are  healthy  young  things,  and  will  probably  escape.  So  they 
do,  but  more  by  good  luck  than  good  guidance.  That  there  are 
the  full  dozen  of  them  and  one  over  is  a  more  important  reflexion, 
and  the  thought  apparently  cheered  his  last  hours,  oddly  chosen 
though  it  seems  to  us  as  a  source  of  consolation  under  the 
circumstances.  Richmond’s  portrait  heads  of  the  early 
Tractarians  are  like  a  series  of  illustrations  to  Miss  Yongc.  Their 
effect  of  high  spirit,  brilliant  intelligence,  and  almost  super- 
refinement,  is  tempered  with  a  peculiarly  delicate  quality  of 
self-restraint,  and  they  are  the  living  presentment  of  the  partly 
realised  ideal  of  the  society  to  which  she  and  they  belonged. 
Something  of  the  beauty  and  the  width  of  culture  they  were 
intent  to  bring  back  into  English  religion  seems  to  inform  the 
outer  man  of  these  very  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  Christians,  and 
looking  at  them  as  they  hang  on  the  walls  in  Trafalgar  Square 
we  feel  we  are  willing  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  their 
descendants  amongst  us  to-day. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  world  will  ever  again  idealise  or 
emulate  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Reverend  Edward 
Underwood.  But  with  the  turning  of  Time’s  Wheel  it  may  be 
that  generations  to  come  will  look  back  with  a  certain  respectful 
admiration  to  the  courage  and  invincible  hopefulness  of  those 
Victorian  parents  of  whom  he  is  an  extreme  type.  And  when 
they  want  to  study  them  at  close  quarters  they  will  always  find 
they  cannot  do  better  than  go  in  quest  of  Charlotte  M.  Yonge’s 
works,  and  take  them  down  from  their  retreat  on  the  top  shelf. 


POUPAH 


By  Andre  Pemaison 
{Translated  by  Vivian  Le  Grand) 

I 

POUPAH  was  drunk  and  dying  of  starvation  in  a  land  over 
which  his  ancestors  reigned  when  man  was  as  yet  but  a 
divine  possibility. 

Again  and  again  had  the  Grand  Master  of  the  bush,  his  father, 
tramped  his  way  heavily  through  plain  and  forest  from  Lake  Chad 
to  the  Atlantic.  Again  and  again  had  he  stopped  on  smelling 
the  sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Sanaga  and  Niong  rivers,  and 
travelled  back  at  once  towards  the  rising  sun.  He  travelled, 
beheading  young  trees,  barking  with  his  tusks  such  boles  as  were 
on  his  own  level,  and  browsing  as  long  as  he  pleased  in  the  tall 
sissongho,  that  spiky  grass  which  bruises  men  harshly  and  feeds 
elephants. 

Poupah  had  been  born  one  of  a  herd;  he  had  followed  his 
mother,  often  getting  in  her  way,  at  the  risk  of  being  first  thrown 
and  then  lashed  into  rising  by  her  trunk.  He  had  followed 
until,  one  day,  the  dark  herd  clad  in  thick  hide  had  blared  more 
loudly  than  usual;  and  Poupah  had  suddenly  seen  his  mother 
stumble  and  fall,  stabbing  the  earth  with  her  tusks.  A  sharp 
noise  had  preceded  the  accident,  a  very  little  clap,  not  in  the 
least  comparable  to  that  of  thunder  in  the  winter.  Poupah  had 
attempted  to  suck  his  mother  as  she  lay  there,  but,  flinging  out 
her  hind  legs  as  in  gallop,  she  had  kept  him  at  a  distance.  On 
coming  close  to  read  her  eye,  he  had  seen  that  her  head  was 
pierced  between  eye  and  ear,  nearer  the  ear  though,  in  the  funnel 
which  the  bone  makes  at  that  spot. 

Just  then  some  black  and  frenzied  men  had  rushed  upon 
him,  and  with  much  shouting  had  seized  him  by  the  legs  and 
bound  him.  Poupah,  guided  by  an  inner  voice,  had  lashed 
with  his  trunk  right  and  left,  high  and  low  so  that  the  backs  of 
his  aggressors  had  resounded  with  his  blows.  And  the  frantic 
Negroes  had  let  go.  But  two  light-skinned  men,  cleverer  than 
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they,  had  pinioned  him  with  a  rope,  and  made  him  powerless. 
Even  with  his  trunk  tied  up  like  a  sausage,  Poupah  had  gone  on 
trying  to  release  himself  and  uttering  little  cries  to  call  his  father 
and  his  family.  Only  laughter  had  answered  him.  Henceforth, 
Poupah  was  to  hear  no  more  the  elephant  tongue;  he  heard 
instead  the  common  language  of  the  villagers,  and  German  from 
the  mouth  of  the  white  man  who,  Mauser  in  hand,  had  bound 
him. 

Quite  dazed,  Poupah  had  been  led  along  tracks  and  paths, 
through  forest  and  plains,  had  been  made  to  ford  rivers,  until  he 
had  come  to  a  big  town  on  a  wide  estuary.  The  tall  houses 
which  he  had  mistaken  for  enormous  animals  capable  of  walking 
over  him,  the  straight  roads,  the  noisy  markets  and  the  hurrying 
throng  had  frightened  him.  But  he  was  then  too  young  to 
realise  clearly  anything  but  the  intolerable  thirst  for  milk  which 
racked  his  throat  and  belly. 

Having  emptied  a  crateful  of  forty-eight  tins  of  Swiss  con¬ 
densed  milk,  nine  gallons  in  all,  he  had  fallen  sound  asleep, 
plunging  into  rest  as  into  one  of  those  tepid  pools  where,  while 
he  played  on  the  edge,  his  mother  used  to  wallow  and  coat  herself 
with  mud  as  a  protection  against  insect  bites. 

II 

Poupah  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  old  and  five  cubits  in 
height,  inside  his  already  large  skull  was  the  brain  of  a  child 
of  four. 

In  order  to  reach  that  stage,  he  had  had  to  empty  many  crates 
of  condensed  milk,  the  bill  for  which  figured  in  Governmem 
ledgers  at  the  chapter  headed  “  Petty  Cash  ”,  for  of  course  the 
savings  of  an  Administrator  or  a  commercial  clerk  were  unequal 
to  the  strain. 

Notable  changes  had  marked  those  years,  so  short  a  span  in 
the  long  life  of  an  elephant  that  during  it  his  waist  does  not 
increase  any  faster  than  the  bole  of  a  hard  and  lazy  ebony  tree. 
First  of  all,  Poupah’s  master  had  weaned  him.  That  had  not 
been  a  small  affair.  In  order  to  introduce  him,  through  example, 
to  fresh  grass  and  beanstalks  they  had  tried  to  put  him  with 
the  goats  but  he  had  had  to  be  taken  away  and  quickly.  He 
was  trying  to  suck  the  frenzied  goats  and  to  break  the  backs  of 
the  more  favoured  kids  who  stood  in  his  way. 
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The  comedy  had  ended  in  a  pen  near  the  Residency;  there  his 
master  had  shut  him  up  with  heaps  of  grass  and  a  tub  df  water, 
leaving  him  to  dream  of  the  round  tins  which  had  made  him 
forget  his  mother’s  breast. 

One  morning  Poupah  had  waited  in  vain  for  his  foster-father. 
The  foster-father  had  gone  inland,  towards  Yaounde.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  Anglo-French  expedition  was  landing  at 
Douala. 

Now,  when  a  man  retreats  before  the  enemy  he  takes  with 
him  his  money,  his  account  books,  some  indispensable  garments, 
a  few  family  mementoes  and  letters;  but  he  does  not  take  his 
elephant. 

Consequently  Poupah  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  French 
administrator  who  replaced  the  German  Resident.  Natives — 
prisoners  of  war  or  convicts — heaped  up  before  him  loads  of 
fresh  grass;  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  life  in  the  park  specially 
reserved  for  him,  far  from  the  surprises,  the  rage  and  the  mad 
fears  of  the  bush,  the  smell  of  which  he  even  came  to  forget. 

This  second  master  also  left  him,  to  return  to  France  on  sick 
leave.  The  young  elephant  regretted  one  who  spoke  gently, 
caressed  him  under  the  chin  and  gave  him  sugar,  bread  and 
bananas.  These  favours  had — or  at  least  appeared  to  have — 
made  him  forget  his  first  master  and  the  condensed  milk  tins. 

The  war  among  men  came  to  an  end,  and  it  was  then  that  mis¬ 
fortune  befell  Poupah.  No  more  prisoners,  no  more  grass. 
The  man  appointed  to  govern  the  town  was  the  father  of 
children;  he  sent  Poupah  away,  offered  him  to  anyone  who 
would  have  him. 

Poupah  found  no  master :  he  cost  too  much  to  feed.  So  they 
opened  the  doors  to  him;  but  instead  of  taking  the  road  to  the 
bush,  he  went  to  the  town  which  he  began  to  explore  at  will. 

To  see  this  huge,  good-natured  animal,  in  turn  wayward  or 
placid,  more  anxious  to  know  people  and  things  than  to  remain 
free,  one  might  have  thought  he  no  longer  had  the  mentality  of 
an  elephant.  Except  when  he  lifted  his  trunk  to  feel  where  the 
wind  came  from;  when  he  spread  his  large  ears  like  a  fan  and 
swayed,  pretending  to  amble,  yet  not  moving  a  step;  or  when 
he  rubbed  himself  against  trecj  and  fences  to  rid  himself  of  the 
ticks  and  ox-flies  which  stuck  to  his  faintly  corrugated  hide. 

For  these  are  the  ways  of  all  elephants;  for  thousands  of  years 
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they  have  thus  tramped  Africa  from  North  to  South  and  from 
East  to  West,  lifting  their  trunks  to  feel  the  wind,  spreading 
their  large  ears  fanwise  and  rubbing  themselves  against  the  trees, 
and  then  ended  by  dying  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp 
inaccessible  to  man. 

Poupah  had  no  tusks :  indeed  he  was  not  ready  to  have  one 
come  out  on  each  side  of  his  trunk;  but  already  his  ancestors 
had  put  their  stamp  on  his  deep  nature;  what  men  call 
“  instinct  ”  was  appearing. 

Forsaken,  he  looked  for  another  master  and  found  none.  He 
did  indeed  meet  people  timidly  inclined  to  enjoy  his  clumsy  ways 
and  reward  him  with  a  stale  loaf  and  a  lump  of  sugar.  But 
to  play  with  Poupah  and  to  feed  Poupah  were  two  very  different 
things.  They  did  not  mind  laughing  at  him,  but  not  one  of 
them  wished  to  take  him  into  their  household,  even  as  the  guest 
of  a  few  days. 

The  Blacks  bore  him  a  grudge  for  devastated  fields  and  huts 
trampled  down  by  his  tribe,  in  play  or  in  rage;  when  they 
showed  him  some  interest,  it  was  to  estimate  the  weight  of  his 
still  tender  flesh,  even  though  they  dared  not  attempt  the  life  of 
a  Government  ward. 

The  Government  pen  was  empty,  and  always  open  to  Poupah 
who  could  go  in  and  out  as  he  chose.  It  was  even  open  on  the 
side  of  the  forest,  which,  immense  and  dark  under  the  grey-blue 
sky,  was  outlined  on  the  horizon,  beyond  the  fields  of  millet  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  the  thatched  huts  of  the  town’s  small 
suburbs. 

Ill 

One  day,  as  Poupah  was  looking  at  the  forest  more  insistantly 
than  usual,  he  felt  his  head  itch.  He  scratched  his  forehead 
against  a  wall,  which  in  consequence  he  nearly  brought  down, 
turned  again  towards  that  attractive  horizon,  ascertained  from 
which  quarter  the  wind  blew,  spread  his  ears  as  his  mother  used 
to  do  at  the  approach  of  danger,  then  lowered  them  on  his 
shoulders,  blinked,  closed  his  eyes — small,  dark  eyes  which 
opened  on  each  side  of  a  trunk  as  erect  as  a  candlestick — took  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  bush,  then  turned  round  and  waddled 
towards  the  town. 
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A  stronger,  an  irresistible  desire  had  gripped  Poupah  by 
the  mouth  and  the  belly.  Standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
he  had  made  his  choice. 

On  the  one  hand,  inner  voices  called  him  back  to  the 
reconstituted  clan,  over  there,  towards  those  lands  lit  by  the  rising 
sun,  where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  black  pillars  pound 
grass  and  shrubs,  strike,  hit,  or  kneed  the  ground;  all  this  was 
confused,  incoherent,  and  vague  in  this  much  too  youthful  head 
of  the  calf  elephant,  and  without  any  other  apparent  proof  but 
the  backwash  of  a  dull  instinct  which  provoked  gestures  even 
more  unreasoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  quite  recent  memory  of  a 
fair  man  who  could  speak  gently  or  shout  those  words  which,  in 
the  forest,  would  have  put  Poupah’s  mother  and  the  whole  herd 
to  flight,  but  which,  to  Poupah’s  cars,  were  like  music;  a  man 
who  had  given  him  food  with  a  salt  taste,  and  above  all  pieces  of 
white  stone  the  taste  of  which  made  him  beside  himself.  Ah! 
that  sugar,  given  him  first  by  lumps,  then  by  little  loaves;  that 
sugar  which  he  had  at  first  been  afraid  of  allowing  to  melt  in 
his  watering  mouth,  but  which  he  now  crunched  at  one  bite, 
and  which  covered  his  tongue  with  viscous  and  strong  sweetness. 
That  sugar  which  far  excelled  young  bamboo  shoots  and  even 
fragrant,  fat  bananas. 

Immediate  desire  inclined  Poupah’s  Fate  towards  the  town. 
He  met  with  no  disappointment :  if  he  did  not  find  any  master, 
all  the  shops  were  open.  In  a  short  while,  these  people  who 
would  have  refused  to  feed  him  properly  had  gorged  him  with 
sugar.  It  amused  them  to  see  him  spread  his  trunk  under  the 
verandahs,  curve  it  over  balustrades  and  counters,  take  his  booty 
with  the  small  lips —  as  with  two  fingers — and  hide  it  at  the 
bottom  of  his  throat  with  a  regular,  and  discreet  undulation. 

At  Douala  nobody  especially  needed  an  elephant,  but  every¬ 
body  looked  for  diversion.  This  was  the  cause  of  Poupah’s 
tragedy. 

IV 

One  “  Fourteenth  of  July  ”  Poupah,  on  his  usual  tour  in  town, 
found  that,  apart  from  the  native  market  where  there  were  only 
meat  and  fish  and  bananas  watched  over  by  a  big  club  of  hard 
wood,  every  shop  was  closed.  Above  every  door  great  folds  of 
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vivid  materials  fluttered  and  unfurled  in  the  wind.  No  hand 
held  out  to  him  the  smallest  sugar  loaf  or  salted  biscuit. 

At  the  club,  Civil  Servants,  factors  and  clerks,  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army  of  occupation,  grouped 
round  little  tables,  were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  by  a  second  round  of  cocktails,  for  it  was  eleven,  the 
aperitif  hour.  For  a  while  the  natives’  games  had  focussed  their 
attention,  but  the  torpor  of  the  winter  season  had  soon  fallen  over 
the  rejoicings.  Over  the  glasses,  minds  were  dulled  by  mixed 
drinks;  anecdotes  of  shooting,  of  trade,  of  Civil  Service  no  longer 
interested  anybody.  It  was  then  that  Poupah  arrived;  Poupah 
who  from  afar  had  seen  open  doors  and  white  men  like  his  former 
masters. 

“  Poupah !  Poupah !  ” 

They  were  calling  him!  And  in  that  tone  which  promised 
so  much.  He  veered  round  abruptly  and  came  waddling  up  to 
the  front  of  the  Clubhouse.  Biscuits,  sugar,  all  the  stores  went 
to  him,  in  spite  of  the  “  boy  ”  who  grumbled  and  said  it  was 
“  a  misfortune  shameful  ”  to  present  men’s  food  to  the  sons  of 
those  “  mountains  ”  who  roll  over  fields  and  bring  fear  into 
villages. 

“  Let  Poupah  drink  a  glass  of  champagne  to  the  health  of  the 
Republic,”  cried  in  a  voice  as  thin  as  his  sword,  a  young 
Lieutenant  in  the  Colonial  Corps  who  was  fearfully  depressed. 
The  last  mail  had  brought  him  no  letter  from  Mdlle.  Francine 
whom  he  had  left  somewhere  in  the  Seine-et-Oise  Department, 
while  he  proceeded  to  take  Yaounde  and  Garoua. 

A  glass  was  offered  to  Poupah.  It  proved  too  small  for  his 
trunk.  Besides,  like  dogs,  he  was  afraid  of  the  glass.  Then 
somebody  took  the  ice  pail,  emptied  it  and  poured  a  bottle  of 
Roederer  into  it.  Poupah  sniffed,  tasted,  sneezed. 

A  neighbour  said: 

”  It  is  not  sweet  enough,”  and  added  some  syrup.  Another 
put  in  anisette,  a  third  cura9ao.  When  they  had  stirred  the 
mixture  well,  Poupah  blinked,  spread  his  ears,  tasted  again,  and 
let  his  ears  fall  on  his  shoulders  .  .  .  The  pail  was  empty. 

The  speed  of  his  work  provoked  a  great  burst  of  exclamations. 
The  Blacks,  who  stood  in  a  group,  admired  him  without  restraint. 
One  of  them,  a  witch-doctor  to  a  powerful  Lamido  in  the  interior, 
cried  out: 
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“  Never  have  we  beheld  such  light-skinned  men.  They  alter 
the  movements  of  the  universe.  Verily  they  arc  the  strongest 
of  those  who  ever  put  foot  on  our  land.” 

When  laughter  had  ceased,  the  White  Men  who  did  not  care 
to  delay  their  luncheons,  rose.  Poupah,  indifferent  to  the  jeers 
of  the  Blacks,  attempted  to  follow  the  owners  of  that  sweet  water 
which  tickled  throat  and  trunk  so  agreeably;  but,  unable  to  drag 
farther  his  heavy  legs,  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  a  fence,  nearly 
flattening  a  native  who  was  keeping  to  its  shade. 

Twelve  o’clock  was  then  striking  at  the  Mission,  and 
resounding  in  empty  stomachs;  therefore  no  one  troubled  any 
further  about  this  mound  of  black  meat  overcome  in  the  torrid 
sun. 

The  fire  of  the  sun  moved  round  Poupah’s  body  and  twisted 
the  dream  which  was  developing  under  his  skull. 

It  was  this : 

Poupah’s  existence  had  changed  all  of  a  sudden ;  his  personality 
too.  He  had  become  the  most  mountainous,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  light  of  elephants.  His  spirit,  soaring  above 
normal  desires,  led  him  into  a  fantastic  country,  where,  in 
meadows  of  marvellously  sweet  grass,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  elephants  with  gigantic  tusks  watched  him  graze,  bathe,  and 
drink  freely  the  water  of  a  prodigious  river,  a  water  that  stung, 
and  yet  was  like  honey. 

And  in  that  country  Poupah  was  king,  and  he  went  solemnly 
from  one  province  to  another,  but  without  any  of  the  fatigue 
which  persecuted  him  in  the  days  when  he  followed  his  mother. 
Poupah  was  nimble,  happy  and  great. 

When  he  awoke,  at  nightfall,  he  was  alone,  and  his  dream¬ 
land  agility  had  vanished.  He  returned  to  a  stiff  body,  very 
hard  to  lift.  Yet  he  managed  it,  and  without  feeling  for  the 
wind,  he  trotted  back  to  his  pen,  his  paunch  flabby,  his  trunk 
and  tail  like  two  wet  ropes,  his  ears  hanging  down. 

VI 


The  days  which  followed  were  days  of  revellings  and 
misfortunes :  days  of  dishonour  too  for  this  son  of  Kings. 

Born  from  the  free  giants  who  victoriously  tread  down  the 
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bush,  Poupah  had  chosen  to  become  a  beggar.  The  most 
ashamed  of  beggars. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  that  new  sensation  of  torpor  he 
again  went  to  the  spot  where  he  had  first  discovered  it.  But  in 
daytime  the  Club  was  empty,  and  in  the  evening  Poupah  was 
afraid  to  walk  in  the  lighted  streets.  Therefore  he  skirted  the 
market,  meeting  only  the  women  who  sold  vegetables  and  the 
butchers  who  were  cutting  up  the  oxen  come  from  the  interior. 
The  women,  shrieking  as  if  possessed,  hid  their  trays,  and  the 
butchers  laughed  at  him,  calling  him  “  tough  meat  ”,  and 
sharpened  their  knives  ostentatiously  as  he  passed  on. 

In  the  shops  he  met  again  the  white  faced  men  who  had 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  happy :  to  them  he  held  out 
his  trunk  as  a  poor  man  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  “  thanks  of 
God  ”. 

But  the  days  of  practical  jokes  were  over,  Poupah  received 
nothing  for  nothing. 

“  Sit  up  and  beg,”  one  said  here.  “  Sit  up  and  beg,”  another 
said  there.  Poupah  must  raise  his  trunk  and  move  his  ears — 
the  big  ears  given  him  by  the  African  nature,  the  free  and 
formidable  African  Nature, — must  beg  for  that  water  which 
tickled  his  tongue,  which  poured  unexpected  joys  into  his  body 
and  brain. 

Very  well.  Poupah  would.  He  sat  up  and  begged  at  the 
command  of  any  arm  that  brandished  a  bottle  of  gin.  He 
danced,  as  lightly  as  could  such  a  monument  draped  with  black 
skin,  heavy  and  corrugated;  he  sang,  he  wept.  All  this  to  get 
the  burning  water  that  carried  him  thousands  of  years  forward, 
so  far  beyond  his  forebears. 

Persistant  and  shameless,  he  went  the  round  of  the  Europeans’ 
shops  where  are  heaped  most  of  the  incongruous  objects  that 
can  be  put  together  by  the  imagination  of  tradesmen;  the  shops 
of  the  mulattoos  whose  fancy  is  timid  and  careless;  also  of  the 
Syrians’  and  the  Negroes’  booths.  As  he  knew  nothing  of  price 
and  quality  he  tried  his  luck  everywhere,  at  one  door  after 
another,  without  discrimination. 

Whenever  Poupah  came,  the  shop  people  forsook  their  stalls 
to  the  damage  of  stuffs  and  goods,  and  the  cashiers  left  their  sums 
half  way  through  a  column;  the  employers  themselves,  though 
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they  scolded,  looked  at  him  sideways,  with  feeling.  But  none 
of  them  thought  of  anything  else  but  playing  with  Poupah. 

Yet  gin,  vermouth,  anisette,  could  feed  the  young  elephant 
no  better  than  rum  or  brandy.  His  paunch  which  could  have 
held  easily  a  donkey’s  load  of  grass  or  straw,  remained  flabby. 
And  when  he  lay  down,  there  was  a  hollow  between  the  last  rib 
and  the  pelvis  into  which  one  could  have  put  a  litter  of  puppies 
and  their  mother. 

Poupah  was  hungry.  Worse,  no  one,  except  himself,  realised 
that  he  was  hungry.  And  this  at  the  very  hour  when,  tormented 
by  his  desire  of  immediate  sensations,  the  longing  for  the  forest 
rose  from  his  bowels  to  run  along  his  spine. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  shops  were  shut  and  the  White 
Men  had  left  the  Club  to  go  and  dine,  that  the  forest  called  to 
Poupah  most  loudly.  The  wind  that  came  from  the  interior 
spoke  and  caressed  his  ears.  And  it  was  not  by  the  name  of 
Poupah  that  they  called  him  in  the  language  carried  by  the  East 
Wind.  Not  by  these  coarse  names  coined  by  the  men  who  poured 
out  the  water  of  fire  for  him,  such  as  “  oil  barrel  ”,  “  watering 
tank  ”  and  others  quite  as  disgraceful.  No,  he  heard  names 
faintly  whispered,  vague,  which  he  did  not  understand;  yet  they 
were  real,  so  real  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  he  could  be 
seen  in  his  pen,  with  his  trunk  erect,  turning  at  top  speed  round 
and  round,  like  a  horse  in  a  riding  school. 

Sometimes  deep  sadness  followed  a  drinking  bout  and  kept 
him  motionless.  He  looked  then  like  one  awaiting  the  revelation 
from  inner  voices  that  would  guide  him.  But  Poupah, 
bewildered,  misunderstood  these  warnings.  When  day  brought 
back  the  sea  breeze,  the  gaudy  crowd,  and  their  agitation.  Desire 
was  born  again.  Desire  silenced  the  Call,  and  drove  him  towards 
the  houses  covered  with  tiles  or  corrugated  iron. 

Idly,  Poupah  went  through  gardens,  picking  a  flower 
only  to  throw  it  away,  brushed  against  the  fences,  rooting  out  a 
plant  only  to  find  it  bitter.  He  never  looked  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees :  he  had  long  since  uprooted  the  edible  grass,  that  on  which 
an  elephant  can  feed  without  being  made  ill.  Through  streets 
and  markets  Poupah  would  reach  the  shore  of  the  estuary. 

The  heat  made  him  wish  to  bathe;  but  he  was  greatly  afraid 
of  some  monsters  which  floated  on  the  river — quite  black,  with 
three  trunks  lifted  to  the  sky,  and  which  roared,  and  spat,  and 
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smoked,  and  were  ridden  by  men  who  resembled  those  who  had 
killed  his  mother.  The  very  water  which  he  wished  to  drink  and 
with  which  he  played  was  saltish  and  made  him  vomit.  Being  a 
slave  to  the  men,  masters  of  the  wells  of  sweet  water,  he  found 
nothing  else  to  do  but  climb  back  to  the  bank  amid  the  mounds 
of  unloaded  cargoes. 

There  he  felt  the  boxes,  moved  the  bags,  stopping  to  breathe 
the  honeyed  fragrance  of  unrefined  sugar  or  the  perfume  of 
alcohol,  which,  under  the  torrid  sun,  filtered  through  the  corks. 
But  ever  since  Poupah  had  upset  a  pile  of  crates  filled  with  bottles 
of  gin  and  lapped  from  the  ground  the  alcohol  spilt  from  the 
broken  bottles,  the  black  warehousemen  had  chased  him  with 
blows  from  clubs.  Submissive  though  tortured  by  hunger,  he 
would  then  go  towards  the  station,  with  the  demeanour  of  one 
who  means  no  harm,  indeed  who  has  not  even  a  doubtful  inten¬ 
tion;  he  wandered  for  a  while  outside  the  native  quarter  and  then 
carried  his  deep  melancholy  into  the  great  avenue  of  cocoa  trees, 
the  pride  of  the  town.  As  he  rubbed  shyly  against  the  trees, 
cocoanuts  fell  on  his  back  with  the  noise  of  a  tomtom. 

Dusk  invariably  brought  back  Poupah ’s  vague  anguish;  once 
more  he  began  to  sway  like  his  ancestors,  to  trample,  to  walk 
round  his  pen,  at  the  trot  dreaded  by  the  whole  jungle,  at  the 
gigantic  amble  which  takes  an  elephant  so  far  and  so  quickly  that 
the  insult  he  receives  at  sunset  is  not  in  the  same  language  as  that 
which  he  heard  at  sunrise. 

And  at  dusk  the  wind  from  the  Jungle,  which  filled  his  lungs, 
made  him  forget  the  voices  of  the  white-skinned  masters,  those 
voices  that  were  like  music  in  his  ears. 

One  night,  at  the  time  when  the  cocks  shut  both  their  eyes, 
the  black  Watchman  at  the  Residence  said : 

“  Poupah  is  gone.” 

Unexpected  but  true :  Poupah  had  just  left  through  the  door 
no  one  any  longer  troubled  to  close. 

VII 

In  a  bright  interval  the  moon  lighted  the  way  to  the  forest. 
Instead  of  the  noise  of  dances  and  nocturnal  quarrels,  Poupah 
was  hearing  that  of  his  own  steps,  rapid  and  muffled.  Oh, 
wonder !  He,  who  had  never  paid  attention  to  his  gait,  found 
himself  like  a  baby  who  discovers  his  hands. 
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The  last  huts  in  the  suburbs  passed — with  their  barking  of  ill- 
tempered,  ginger-coloured  dogs  and  their  muffled  tom-toms, — 
the  plain  offered  itself  to  Poupah.  A  livid  plain,  dotted  with 
indifferent  trees  and  rotten  millet  stalks. 

Some  black  loiterers  who  saw  Poupah  in  the  moonlight  ran 
back  to  their  huts,  anxiously  whispering  that  “  the  ghost  of  a 
big  beast  killed  last  year  on  the  Bongola,  away  in  the  south,  was 
pursuing  men  and  coming  back  to  revenge  himself.”  Others 
thought  it  was  a  put  up  show,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
awe  with  which  the  wizards  surround  themselves. 

In  a  pen,  fenced  about  with  thorn  bushes,  some  oxen,  seeing 
Poupah  pass,  suddenly  uprooted  their  pegs  and  fled. 

But  not  so  fast  as  Poupah,  who  had  never  seen  oxen  in  the 
moonlight. 

These  movements,  detected  for  the  first  time  in  the  night, 
disquieted  him.  He  shook  his  ears  more  frequently,  kept  his 
trunk  almost  constantly  raised;  and  watched  for  a  noise,  a 
presence,  a  smell.  Yet  he  was  travelling,  at  his  own  elephantine 
step,  limp  and  fast,  with  that  shambling  gait  which  crosses 
provinces  in  one  day.  Until,  in  front  of  him,  he  saw  the  Forest. 
Tall,  sombre,  rounded  like  a  flock  of  bent  black  backs,  the  forest 
was  opening  her  gates  wide. 

Through  these  countless  gates  she  was  pouring  on  Poupah 
powerful  and  unexpected  effluvia,  whispers  which  he  had  for¬ 
gotten,  sounds  which  he  had  never  perceived,  perfumes  far,  far 
richer  than  those  of  the  town;  rough  perfumes  of  decaying  leaves, 
insinuating  perfumes  of  secretions  by  precious  resins,  the  pollen 
of  palm  trees,  the  flowers  of  bindweeds  and  the  numberless 
blossoms  which  spring  from  fermenting  vegetable  mould. 

Thus  was  the  whole  forest  life  poured  upon  Poupah,  upon  his 
erect  trunk,  and  his  open  ears,  and  his  blinking  eyes,  and  his 
corrugated  hide.  Astounded,  he  had  stopped,  the  hide  of  his 
flanks  pulled  forward  by  shivers,  his  tail  twitching.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  emotions  by  the  forest  who  looked  very  much 
as  if  she  had  pulled  the  edge  of  her  cloak  over  him,  to  give  him 
shelter.  The  forest  could — ^he  was  sure — satisfy  the  appetite 
of  an  elephant,  however  formidable. 

Suddenly  Poupah  recollected  that  he  was  hungry,  that  the  need 
of  filling  his  enormous  paunch  never  left  him  a  moment’s  peace 
except  while  he  drank  the  ardent  water  of  the  white  men. 
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Poupah  began  to  pick  grass,  to  pull  young  shoots  from  the  shrubs. 
The  moon  lighted  the  feast. 

But  in  moving,  he  crushed  a  dead  branch.  The  dry  noise 
exploded  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Monkeys,  perched  on  the 
tree  tops,  awoke,  and  leaned  forward  as  far  as  their  arms  could 
support  them.  What  they  saw  astounded  them.  From  the  tops 
of  palm  trees  they  shouted  and  chattered  one  to  another. 

Then  all  was  quiet  again.  From  above,  hundreds  of  brown  eyes 
looked  down  on  the  dark  mass  below.  And  all  throats  were  tight. 

Meanwhile,  the  branches  trimmed  with  green  shoots  ^nt 
down,  the  shrubs  called  him,  and  hunger  awakened  a  need  more 
intense  than  the  Desire  for  fiery  water.  One  pull,  and  Poupah 
carried  off  a  tuft  which  looked  tender.  But  he  jumped  back, 
dropped  the  greenery,  moved  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.  For 
a  creature  had  suddenly  sprung  out; — a  rat  hidden  under  a  shrub 
and  disturbed  in  his  sleep. 

Then  Poupah  became  frenzied.  Poupah  was  not  accustomed 
to  this.  It  was  not  playing  the  game.  How  could  he  know 
that  the  bush  sheltered  others  than  the  tall  dark  masses  who  walk 
through  it  at  their  will.?  Poupah  was  afraid.  His  flanks  were 
contorted.  He  folded  up  his  trunk  and  let  his  ears  lie  flat. 

Poupah  fled  farther,  presented  himself  at  other  gates  of  that 
forest  who  hid  things  darker  than  the  night.  Poupah  in  his 
passage  crushed  and  upset  all  these  things  which  gather  on 
the  outskirts  of  copses.  The  monkeys,  who  had  got  over  their 
surprise,  gesticulated,  jeered,  howled  with  terror.  Some  threw 
dead  twigs  at  Poupah.  And  Poupah  was  frantic  with  terror. 

But  the  more  frantic  he  became,  the  more  numerous  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier  between  plain  and  forest  whom  he  had 
awakened;  those  who  watched  and  those  who  were  watched. 
He  put  jackals  to  flight,  disturbed  an  hyena,  and  tiger-cats  In 
wait  for  partridges,  hares  and  guinea  fowls.  A  panther,  who 
waited  for  an  antelope  to  come  early  to  the  grazing  ground, 
growled  as  she  went  away. 

As  if  Poupah  had  given  a  signal,  now  the  whole  forest,  the 
whole  cordon  of  watchers  which  keeps  her  apart  from  the  plain, 
sprang  into  animation.  Indistinct  cries  were  added  to  indefinite 
murmurs.  The  bush  sniffed  and  sneezed. 

Impossible  smells  entered  Poupah’s  trunk:  the  breath  of 
beasts,  exhalations  from  uprooted  and  trampled  plants.  This 
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conflict  between  a  thousand  fragrances  and  a  thousand  noises 
caused  shudders  to  run  over  his  flabby  skin.  He  no  longer  dared 
to  touch  this  forest  who  thus  revealed  her  hostility.  He  had  come 
to  fraternise  with  her,  and  she  recoiled  at  his  approach. 

What  he  did  not  know  was  that  the  whole  Forest  denied  him, 
and  shouted  that  he  smelt  of  man. 

Poupah  wanted  to  reply,  to  chase  those  invisible  beings  who 
breathed  and  sighed  around  him.  He  attempted  a  cry:  from 
his  nerveless  mouth  came  only  a  ridiculous  squeak  and  a  pestilent 
breath  which  caused  more  jeers.  Those  whp  do  not  see  him, 
smelt  him. 

Then  he  began  to  search  for  new  paths,  and  in  doing  so  aroused 
a  tremendous  excitement  in  his  passage.  Hungry,  he  did  not 
think  of  eating.  Thirsty,  he  did  not  think  of  drinking.  He 
only  wanted  to  flee  this  place  full  of  enemies 

Skirting  the  edge  of  the  woods,  he  looked  for  a  clearing.  Every¬ 
where,  the  Forest  showed  him  the  same  tall,  black,  obstinate 
front. 

Poupah  lost  his  big  head.  Terrifying  things  were  about  to 
happen  to  him.  It  is  then  that  Desire  took  advantage  of  his 
confusion  to  return  and  call  to  him.  And  Poupah  turned  to 
Desire.  On  the  horizon,  at  the  base  of  the  sky,  there  shone  a 
light,  one  of  the  low  stars  which  white  men  kindle  or  put  out  at 
their  will.  The  cold  which  had  frozen  him  melted.  He 
remembered  the  fiery  water.  Abruptly,  he  lowered  his  trunk, 
and  turned  towards  the  town,  under  the  placid  yet  mocking  eye 
of  the  moon,  of  that  moon  he  has  never  seen  so  much  of  before, 
pursued  by  sarcasms  from  the  whole  Forest,  his  little  eyes  on  the 
light  which  continued  to  blink  on  the  horizon. 

Whether  in  terror  or  in  relief,  the  whole  Jungle  shouted  as  he 
passed.  He  no  longer  felt  hungry,  although  his  paunch  was 
so  empty  that  it  swayed  like  a  bag  in  the  wind. 

Next  morning  the  Watchman  at  the  Residency,  reporting  about 
the  night,  mentioned  simply ; 

“  Poupah  went  out,  but  he  returned.” 

VIII 

Nobody  paid  attention  to  the  whims  of  the  young  animal. 
And  Poupah  wandering  as  usual,  took  again  the  path  to  market 
and  shops. 
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More  resigned,  he  suffered  again  the  usual  disappointments. 
Alcohol  was  becoming  rare,  through  the  rise  in  the  exchange  and 
higher  duties.  Nobody  now  cared  to  waste  bottles  of  gin  even 
with  the  object  of  seeing  Poupah  sit  up,  or  do  clownish  tricks 
still  more  degrading,  fall  down  and  sleep  on  the  road,  or,  by 
rubbing  himself  against  the  cocoatrees,  cause  the  nuts  to  fall  on 
his  back  with  the  dull  noise  of  the  war  tom-tom. 

A  day  came  on  which  a  sergeant  in  the  Colonial  Infantry  was 
returning  to  France  after  hunting  elephants  for  two  whole  years. 
Pending  the  arrival  of  the  Chargeurs  Reunis  Liner,  he  spent 
his  time  at  the  Club. 

Time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  so  he  monopolised  much  of 
the  waiter’s  attention  by  signing  checks  for  champagne,  liquors, 
or  aperitifs  twice  every  hour,  by  treating  freely  and  telling 
anyone  who  had  time  to  listen  about  his  hunts  and  adventures. 

Thin  and  brawny,  tanned  by  sun,  rain  and  wind  from  the 
interior,  he  had  a  bony  face  and  the  moustaches  of  an  old  Gaul  .  . 
The  afternoon  had  dulled  his  brain,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
verandah  when,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  he  suddenly  saw 
Poupah.  For  an  instant  he  believed  it  was  a  delusion,  then  he 
felt  instinctively  for  a  gun  and  finding  none,  he  began  to  yell 
incoherent  words,  among  other  things  “  that  people  were  pulling 
his  leg,  that  this  was  an  elephant  escaped  from  a  circus,  that  it 
was  a  dummy  with  two  men  inside  to  move  it  and  that  these 
practical  jokers  might  have  fared  ill,  had  he  had  his  gun  at  hand.” 

The  waiter  calmed  him  by  putting  ice  in  his  glass  and 
describing  Poupah’s  habits. 

“  Then,  come  along,  you  fat  balloon,”  cried  the  sergeant. 
“  Come  and  clink  glasses  with  an  old  comrade.” 

The  man  who  so  tempted  Poupah  had  a  harsh,  unknown  voice, 
yet  he  needed  to  say  no  more;  the  elephant  approached  trunk 
swaying,  head  low,  flabby  skin  shaking  from  right  to  left,  his 
small  eyes  still  alight. 

What  took  place  was  very  simple.  The  man  with  the  face  of 
an  Ancient  Gaul  poured  into  an  enamelled  basin  champagne, 
syrups,  liquors,  and  various  aperitifs,  and  filled  it  up  to  the 
brim  with  lemonade. 

Poupah  drank.  The  man  admired,  guffawed.  Poupah 
emptied  the  basin,  sat  up,  and  went  away,  pursued  by  the  sarcasm 
of  a  group  of  young  negroes  whom  the  sight  had  attracted. 
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Night  cloaked  Africa,  men  and  beasts,  forest  and  towns,  and 
Poupah  who  had  forgotten  the  way  to  his  pen.  Wandering  and 
stumbling  about  the  Goods  Station,  he  had  knocked  against  a 
crate  and  fallen  across  the  line. 

The  traffic,  stopped  since  nightfall,  would  not  start  again  until 
the  next  day.  Nobody  came  to  chase  Poupah  and  disturb  his 
rest.  Besides,  the  rain,  one  of  those  tremendous  equatorial  falls 
accompanied  by  a  storm,  had  compelled  the  station  employees  to 
go  back  to  their  houses.  Poupah  remained  across  the  sidings, 
lying  on  his  flank,  trunk  stretched  out,  one  eye  against  the 
ground,  the  other  directed  towards  the  sky  where  he  watched 
the  passage  of  black  volutes,  laden  with  fire,  noise  and  water. 

And  this  water,  streaming  over  his  emaciated  body,  made  a 
pool  in  the  black  hollow  between  ribs  and  thigh,  in  the  room  of 
the  empty  belly. 

All  is  over!  Alone  under  the  eye  of  the  moon  whom  later 
the  wind  unveils  from  her  clouds,  Poupah  has  become  inert  and 
light,  like  those  blue  mists  which  spread  like  pools  on  the  valleys, 
round  the  villages,  and  which  replace  the  nocturnal  Genii  when 
the  hour  of  the  frail  morning  has  struck. 

IX 

The  next  day  the  passenger  train  which  started,  for  the  Upper 
Country  was  stopped  at  the  fourth  signal  pointer.  Some  men 
who  just  landed  jumped  on  their  guns.  One  of  them — of  the 
kind  that,  with  hearts  beating  wildly,  are  likely  to  fire  at  the 
Administrator-in-Chief’s  pet  doe — said  to  his  neighbours: 

“  What  a  country  .  .  .  Well,  if  elephants  come  right  into 
railway  stations  .  .  .” 

High  in  the  sky  an  immense  company  of  dark  birds  gradually 
formed  a  funnel  the  centre  of  which  pointed  to  the  head  of  the 
train.  Vultures  and  marabous,  all  very  fond  of  carrion,  were 
crying:  “Fine  Meat!  Big  Meat!”  At  intervals  one  of  them 
left  the  others  and  nose  dived  to  watch  the  work  of  the  labourers 
who  with  levers  and  ropes  were  dragging  Poupah’s  corpse  aside 
from  the  track,  on  to  that  earth  which  his  ancestors  ruled  at  the 
unnameable  time  when  Man  was  still  a  Divine  intention. 
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LUNATIC 

—  mmm  — 

As  I  looked  up  the  steep  hillside 
To  the  beech  wood  comb  along  the  ridge, 

I  saw  the  rich  full  moon  upride 
Above  the  branching  prongs.  Her  edge 
Was  brittle  with  the  fingering  frost. 

The  air  was  broken  too;  it  cut 
My  eyes,  until  the  sight  was  lost — 

The  ridge,  the  wood,  the  lonely  hut. 

The  moving  sheep  beneath  the  moon. 

The  little  coil  of  cottage  smoke! 

Even  the  vision  in  my  mind 
Of  someone  waiting  there  within — 

I  lost  that  too;  it  lay  behind 

These  knives  of  night,  fine-tempered,  thin; 

Behind  their  lifted  blades,  steelblue. 

That  stabbed  and  stabbed  with  icy  stroke. 
Freezing  me  inward,  till  I  stood 
A  statue  in  moonlight,  blotting  some  stars, 
Timeless,  chipped  with  cosmic  scars. 

And  fabulous  to  human  blood. 


Richard  Church. 
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A  STORM  WIND  IN  LONDON 

—  mmm  — 

At  noon  a  big  wind  blew  down  the  streets,  through  the  trees : 

Hurrying  men  and  women — always,  endlessly  hurrying — 
staggered,  bent  backs  and  knees : 

Hats  loose,  skirts  awhirl,  scattering  parcels  and  bags : 

The  newsboys’  twisting  posters  were  flapping,  like  tattered  flags : 

Litter  of  sordid  jetsum  round  steps  and  area  fence — 

“  A  high  wind .  Midday  tempest . ” 

Immense 

Arc  the  grey  wastes  of  Atlantic  this  wind  has  known : 

Over  the  brown,  mottled  bogs  and  the  blue  lost  lakes  it  has  blown. 

Waking  the  horn’d  hill  sheep,  the  little,  black,  hornless  cattle. 

Catching  at  barn  doors  and  slamming  them  back  with  a  rattle : 

Hunting  fishermen  home . 

Crested  and  caverned  seas 

Rush  from  its  whip  up  the  shore.  It  slays  strong  forest  trees : 

It  drives  the  ravens  croaking . 

Now  in  our  streets  and  squares 

It  leaps  at  our  strait  walls,  like  a  savage  entrapped  by  snares : 

It  creeps  through  office  windows,  it  blows  between  ledger  and 
pen. 

Whispering  words  of  treason  to  work-tamed  women  and  men : 

It  screams  like  a  fiend  round  our  sheltered  trees,  their  limp  boughs 
shrink  and  strain : 

The  storm  wind  sweeps  through  London  ....  then  goes  on 
the  road  again. 

Kathleen  Conyngham  Greene. 


EBB  AND  FLOW  ' 
A  Monthly  Commentary 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 

CONFUSION  has  seldom  been  worse  confounded  than  at  the 
present  time  among  the  world’s  most  civilised  peoples; 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  the  jolts  and  jars  precisely  because 
the  civilised  peoples  are  trying  to  push  civilisation  a  long  step 
farther,  by  joint  conference  and  agreement. 

To  begin  at  home :  Mr.  MacDonald’s  government  was  very 
nearly  overthrown  by  a  division  on  the  Coal  Mines  Bill  which 
would  have  entailed  resignation.  It  would 
The  Government’s  overthrown  but  for  the  internal 

arrow  scape.  confusion  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  made  it 
possible  that  seven  or  eight  Liberals,  several  among  them  men 
of  mark,  should  decline  to  go  into  the  lobby  with  their  party’s 
chosen  leader.  In  the  circumstances.  Government’s  defeat  might 
not  have  been  followed  by  a  general  election,  and  probably  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  aimed  at  the  advent  of  some  kind  of  coalition. 
Yet  the  result  might  have  been  a  general  election,  with  the  Naval 
Conference  still  sitting.  It  is  possible  that  the  recalcitrant 
Liberals  thought  it  better  to  make  confusion  in  their  party  than 
in  Imperial  matters.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  considerable 
number  of  Unionists  who  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  who 
could  have  turned  the  scale  by  their  presence,  were  afraid  cither 
of  a  coalition  or  of  a  general  election — and  no  wonder;  for  two 
eminent  newspaper  proprietors  had  assumed  the  duty  of  forming 
a  new  party,  whose  membership  must  come  from  somewhere, 
and  seemed  likeliest  to  come  from  the  Unionist  ranks.  That 
danger  is  now  lessened,  for  confusion  has  asserted  itself  even  in 
this  incipient  organisation,  and,  though  Lord  Rothermere  pro¬ 
claims  his  determination  to  go  straight  on.  Lord  Beaverbrook  (a 
more  expert  politician)  makes  it  plain  that  he  will  have  to  plough 
a  lonely  furrow;  and  there  will  be  even  less  public  enthusiasm 
for  the  idea  of  Lord  Rothermere  as  sole  saviour  of  the  State  than 
was  manifested  for  the  proposed  joint  consulship  of  these  two 
prosperous  publicists. 
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Still  confusion  in  England,  if  not  quite  subdued,  ,  has  been  at 
least  reduced  to  a  reasonable  latency;  while  in  France  it  was 
patent  and  prolonged.  When  M.  Tardieu’s  ministry 
M.  Tardleu’s  was  defeated  in  his  absence  in  the  latter  half  of 
Power*  February,  some  people  thought  that  this  would 
merely  give  the  personnel  of  the  delegation  com¬ 
plete  and  pleasurable  freedom  to  attend  the  International  Rugby 
Match  at  Twickenham,  where  they  had  reasonable  hopes  of 
seeing  their  side  win  a  third  victory  in  succession  this  year.  That 
hope  was  not  realised — though  France  looked  like  winning  for 
half-an-hour,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  came  to 
domineer  in  football  as  they  do  now  in  lawn  tennis.  However, 
let  us  avoid  digressions.  The  difficulty  of  replacing  M.  Tardieu 
proved  unexpectedly  great.  Indeed  the  tangle  seemed  insoluble, 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic  tried  the  experiment  of  putting 
in  M.  Chautemps,  perhaps  because  he  seemed  specially  suited  to 
an  ambiguous  combination.  At  his  beginnings  M.  Chautemps  was 
elected  deputy  for  Indre  et  Loire,  by  Socialist  support;  three 
months  later,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Tours  (the  chief  city  of 
Indrc  ct  Loire)  by  Royalist  support;  and  he  has  never  belied  this 
promise  of  adaptability.  However,  when  he  faced  the  Chamber, 
it  would  have  none  of  him;  partly,  I  think,  because  he  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  suffered  in  his  health  during  the 
war,  and  his  military  record  was  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of 
M.  Tardieu  (the  two  men  being  of  the  same  age).  M.  Poincare 
was  called  on  after  the  defeat  of  M.  Chautemps,  and  some  of  his 
admirers  feared  that  he  would  undertake  the  task,  though 
knowing  that  it  would  kill  him.  In  bare  justice,  it  should  be 
said  that  M.  Poincare  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  risk, 
but  that  he  probably  foresaw  and  helped  in  what  happened — the 
reinstatement  of  M.  Tardieu,  with  decidedly  increased  authority. 
The  situation  is  perhaps  clarified;  though  for  the  moment,  sudden 
and  dreadful  disaster  in  the  South  of  France  has  brought  in  a 
new  clement  of  distraction.  For  some  weeks  at  least  the  flocxls 
of  the  Upper  Garonne  and  Tarn  with  their  consequences  will 
occupy  the  mind  of  France.  Nor  have  the  French  been  concerned 
as  a  nation  about  this  Conference.  With  them,  it  is  an  affair 


for  specialists,  and  so  far  as  anything  has  emerged  from  their 
parliament’s  decisions,  it  may  be  said  that  their  naval  specialists 
arc  upheld.  Being  a  thoroughly  democratic  people,  they  refuse 
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to  allow  what  wc  in  England  call  “  taking  the  voice  of  the  people.” 
Yet  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  stable  government  was  so  great 
that  a  special  general  election  was  talked  of;  and  the  expedient 
is  not  illegal.  But  it  is  barred  by  a  tradition  stronger  than  law. 
In  a  full  blown  democracy,  people  realise  the  danger  that  a 
democracy  may  be  stampeded.  Napoleon  Ill’s  coup  d’etat  was 
made  under  the  guise  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  France  has 
never  forgotten  that.  They  had  sooner  muddle  along  than  reach 
a  decision  which  might  be  imposed  with  too  much  emphasis  by 
one  masterful  and  ingenious  personality. 

It  is  odd  to  reflect  that  no  nation  except  the  English  shows  that 
trust  in  the  people  which  is  implied  by  our  habit  of  recourse  to  a 
general  election  when  a  government  falls; 
Th^emocratlc  America  least  of  all.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  mistrust,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendancy  among 
some  Americans  to  act  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  their  constitution.  The  naval  delegation  here,  and  Mr. 
Stimson  in  particular,  is  beset  by  voices  screaming  suspicion  across 
the  Atlantic.  France  is  dangerous,  England  deceitful,  American 
delegates  by  nature  gullible — that  seems  to  be  the  burden  of  the 
song.  And  although  President  Hoover  cannot  be  upset  by  a 
vote  in  Congress,  nor  his  administration  changed  except  by  his 
consent,  he  has  no  power  to  go  to  the  people  and  say,  “  I  want 
to  put  this  through;  show  by  your  votes  that  you  are  behind  me.” 
At  least,  he  has  no  direct  power  to  do  so;  but  it  would  appear  that 
he  can  do  so  indirectly.  I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest 
Mr.  Calvin  Coolidge’s  autobiography  in  which  the  ex-President 
tells  how  in  practice  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  exercises  a  power  “  more  vast  in  its  implications  than  has 
ever  been  conferred  upon  any  ruling  sovereign.”  He  may  (by 
methods  not  unlike  those  of  the  king  in  Mr  Shaw’s  Applecart) 
get  at  the  people  over  the  head  of  Congress.  ‘‘  Sometimes,” 
says  Mr.  Coolidge,  “  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  country  by  stating 

my  position  at  the  newspaper  conferences . On  other 

occasions  I  appealed  to  the  country  more  privately,  enlisting  the 
influence  of  labour  and  trade  organisations  upon  the  Congress  in 
behalf  of  some  measure  in  which  I  was  interested.”  In  other 
words,  the  executive  could  put  fear  into  the  elected  representatives 
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by  getting  at  their  supporters;  and  it  worked.  Yet  this  could 
not  be  done  often :  I  quote  Mr.  Coolidge  again :  “A  President 
cannot  with  success  constantly  appeal  to  the  country.  The  people 
have  their  own  affairs  to  look  after  and  cannot  give  much 
attention  to  what  the  Congress  is  doing.”  In  any  case,  he  cannot 
force  the  elected  to  go  to  their  electors;  and  when  he  makes  an 
“  appeal  ”,  he  does  not  actually  throw  power  into  the  electors’ 
hands.  This  move  is  a  very  modest  gamble,  compared  with  that 
which  Mr.  MacDonald  may  quite  conceivably  embark  on  before 
this  year  is  out. 

However,  at  present  the  appeal  to  the  American  people  is 
certainly  being  made.  Mr.  Stimson  keeps  issuing  replies  to  the 
screamers,  addressed  to  what  Mr.  Coolidge  calls 
The  “Political  “  the  mind  of  the  country  ”;  as  distinct  from 
United  ^tM.  **  political  mind  ”.  The  former,  according 
to  him,  is  made  up  by  the  mass  of  citizens  who  are 
“  not  greatly  interested  in  the  Government,  yet  desirous  of  seeing 
it  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  dignified  manner  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  public  welfare.”  They  are  “  the  great  power  in 
our  government — the  court  of  last  resort  and  their  decisions  are 
final.”  But  they  are  ”  unorganised,  formless  and  inarticulate  ”, 
and  ill  able  to  cope  with  the  ‘‘  compact  and  well  drilled 
minorities — oftentimes  led  by  persons  of  great  ability  who  display 
much  skill  in  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  on  the  Congress.” 
The  minority  get  many  bills  passed,  which  the  larger  public  docs 
not  want. 

“  While  much  of  this  legislation  is  not  entirely  bad,  almost  all 
of  it  is  excessively  expensive.  If  it  were  not  for  the  rulers  of  the 
House,  and  the  veto  power  of  the  President,  within  two  years 
these  activities  would  double  the  cost  of  the  government.” 

There  is  no  indication  that  Mr.  Coolidge  was  thinking  of  the 
Big  Navy  Group  when  he  said  this;  but  his  description  applies  to 
it;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  the 

The  American  President  can  to  some  extent  counter  such 
Constitutional 
Weakness :  the 

Application  of  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  . 

the  Veto.  of  treaty-making  power  can  be  undone  by  the 

Senate,  and  is  undone  rather  more  often  than  not. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  worst  cause  of  confusion  at  the  Naval  Con- 


influences,  he  is  not  the  only  holder  of  the  veto. 
Whatever  is  done  by  the  executive  in  the  exercise 
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fcrcncc.  English  representatives  can  feel  and  can  give  reasonable 
assurance,  that  what  they  sign  to,  will  be  ratified.  American 
representatives  cannot;  and  at  the  Conference  the  French,  for 
example,  might  easily  find  themselves  committed  to  a  concession 
which  they  could  not  easily  retract  even  though  the  consideration 
for  which  it  was  made  were  withheld  them  by  the  United  States’ 
Senate’s  refusal  to  ratify. 

In  such  conditions,  even  those  most  enthusiastic  for  democracy 
at  the  Conference  (say  our  own  Labour  Ministers)  must  have 
moments  of  thankfulness  for  the  existence  of  more  simplified 
forms  of  Government.  Whatever  Italy  says  at  the  Conference, 
the  Ducc  can  put  through.  Japan  as  usual  stays  very  quiet  and 
if  its  policy  is  troubled  by  confusions,  no  smoke  shows  where  the 
friction  is.  But  then,  has  parliamentary  government  in  Japan  a 
democratic  basis.? 


This  is  not  an  imputation  of  backwardness;  far  from  it.  The 
Italian  system  of  government  may  not  conform  to  our  ideas  of 
advanced  culture — and  at  many  points  it  shocks 

Mr.  Coolidge  on  them;  yet  Italy  is  entitled  to  count  itself  as  good 

the  Power  of  the  •  j  c  •  -r  v  c.  . 

President  ^  judge  of  civilisation  as  any  European  State. 

The  Italian  State  to-day  embodies  a  new  and 
coherent  theory  of  government,  not  merely  the  personal 
ascendancy  of  an  individual.  Yet  we  have  no  proof  that  the 
Duce’s  theory  could  work  without  the  Duce;  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Coolidge — the  most  typical  exponent  of  American  demo¬ 
cratic  thought  that  I  have  read — would  hold  that  any  kind  of 
State  which  admits  any  kind  of  personal  ascendancy  stamps  itself 
as  undeveloped.  He  does  not  like  naked  leadership. 


“  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  President,  and  a  major  source  of  safety 
to  the  country,  for  him  to  know  that  he  is  not  a  great  man.  When 
a  man  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  lead  in  this  republic 
he  is  guilty  of  treason  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.” 

Ought  America  therefore  justly  to  look  down  upon  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  which  keeps  President  Masaryk  in  power  for  eleven 
years,  and  makes  his  eightieth  birthday  a  national  holiday,  not  by 
edict,  but  by  unanimous  action .?  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the 
better  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  for  their  loyal  devotion;  I  like  the 
Poles  because  they  put  up  with  a  good  many  hard  words  from 
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Marshal  Pilsudski,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Hungarians  show¬ 
ing  gratitude  to  Admiral  Horthy.  Leadership  develops  noble 
qualities  in  the  led  as  well  as  in  the  leader,  and  I  am  not  any  way 
sure  that  my  countrymen  in  Ireland  have  improved  since  they 
lost  the  instinct  for  choosing  a  leader  and  following  him  with 
devotion.  A  nation  may  be  a  magnificent  thing  to  contemplate, 
but  only  if  it  has  a  leader  who  is  followed  with  a  feeling  that  Mr. 
Coolidge  never  elicited.  Under  his  presidency,  the  United 
States  rose  to  wealth  unexampled,  and,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  glory 
never  before  witnessed  on  earth.  But  somehow  we  could  not 
see  the  glory  for  the  dollars.  Wilson  in  his  day  and 
in  his  way  made  America  impressive;  Roosevelt  in  an¬ 
other  way  and  another  day  did  so,  and  without  the  anti-climax 
of  Wilson’s  fall. 


But  at  the  moment  I  find  myself  turning  from  the  politics  of 
democratic  Europe  and  America  to  another  land  where  a  great 
political  issue  is  involved  in  the  clash  of  two  good 
India:  men.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  an- 

nouncing  his  determination  to  defy  the  law,  is 
more  than  an  affirmation  of  his  own  leadership; 
it  implies  by  its  tone  that  he  challenges  not  merely  a  system  but 
a  man — a  rival  leadership.  I  cannot  remember  anywhere  a  more 
dramatic  confrontation;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  India  recognises 
how  truly  Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  when  he  said  that  in  sending  Lord 
Irwin  to  that  post  he  parted  with  the  best  he  had  to  give.  No 
one  in  India,  I  should  guess,  will  feel  Lord  Irwin’s  quahty  more 
-than  his  challenger;  and  the  form  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  address,"  Dear 
Friend  ”,  admits  an  equal  sincerity  in  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
directed.  St.  Bernard  might  so  have  spoken  to  the  kings  against 
whom  he  was  frequendy  in  remonstrance.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  St.  Bernard  remonstrated,  he  was  in  the  right; 
saints  are  fallible  in  politics.  But  they  are  always  formidable, 
and  Lord  Irwin  acts  as  if  he  were  well  aware  of  this  fact.  The 


chance  of  success  for  him  lies  in  convincing  Indians  that  he  has 
their  interests  at  heart  as  much  as  his  antagonist,  and  understands 
them  better  than  this  self-appointed  champion.  Up  to  a  point, 
he  has  already  succeeded;  the  Indian  princes  have,  one  may  say, 
accepted  him  as  their  leader;  the  Moslems  have  repudiated  the 
leadership  of  his  opponent. 
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Nevertheless,  we  in  these  islands,  who  may  be  called  on  any 
day  to  make  decisions  about  as  difficult  a  matter  as  ever  per¬ 
plexed  statesmanship,  ought  to  study  the  strength 
The  Native  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  position  as  well  as  its  weakness.  He 
Leadership.  likely  lead  his  followers  to  disaster — but  if 

so,  the  effects  will  damage  his  opponents  even  more 
than  his  followers.  Or  he  may  lead  them  to  a  fiasco;  yet  that 
will  no  more  be  the  end  than  was  Smith  O’Brien’s  skirmish  in 
the  Tipperary  cabbage  garden.  There  are  things  that  neither 
disaster  nor  ridicule  can  kill.  Whatever  India  may  be,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  a  nation,  nor  a  race,  Great  Britain  has  made  it  into 
a  community,  and  the  community  is  becoming  politically  self- 
conscious.  It  has  an  unassuaged  pride,  and  nothing  is  more 
explosive.  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  India  does  not  need 
democracy,  nor,  one  may  be  sure,  does  it  want  freedom  in  any 
sense  that  we  in  this  island  give  to  that  word.  But  a  community 
in  that  stage  needs  leadership,  and  feels  the  need  of  it.  It  needs 
leadership  of  its  own.  The  weakness  of  Lord  Irwin’s  position 
is  that  neither  he  nor  any  Englishman  can  give  such  leadership 
to  India;  and  though  it  is  argued  plausibly,  and  cogently,  that  no 
Indian  can  hope  to  be  accepted  as  the  leader  of  all  India,  whereas 
the  alien,  standing  aloof  from  all  jealousies  of  race  or  caste  or 
religion,  can  be  the  impartial  governor,  that  argument  denies  at 
once  the  whole  possibility  of  native  leadership,  and  thwarts  the 
craving  which  Mr.  Gandhi’s  assumption  of  command  to  some 
extent  must  satisfy,  even  among  Moslems.  In  the  conflict, 
Lord  Irwin  has  on  his  side  command  of  force  with  no  material 
force  arrayed  against  it;  he  has  even  the  general  recognition  that 
he  will  be  loath  to  use  force,  as  well  as  the  general  knowledge  that 
he  will  not  shrink  from  any  duty — not  even  the  use  of  force.  He 
has  also  for  him  all  the  arguments  that  arise  from  prosperity 
actually  created  by  skilful  and  scrupulous  administration — from 
the  desert  turned  into  fertile  land,  from  the  poor  man’s  right 
upheld.  Against  these  advantages  I  can  see  nothing  that  Mr. 
Gandhi  possesses,  except  the  personal  quality  of  inspiring  men 
to  action — and  more  than  that,  the  instinct  which  delights  to  see 
leadership  exercised  by  one’s  own  kind.  It  is  a  struggle  of 
ponderables  against  imponderables — and  the  imponderables  arc 
not  even  all  on  one  side.  Lord  Irwin  has  evidently  won  sympathy 
and  grateful  affection;  he  has  added  no  jot  or  tittle  to  the  array 
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of  resistance  which  might  have  been  strengthened  and  stiffened 
by  resentment.  He  has  done  all  that  man  can  do  to  make  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  declaration  that  English  rule  is  a  curse  to  India  sound 
hysterical  and  ridiculous.  And  yet,  when  one  has  counted  up  all, 
who  can  be  sure  which  party  will  win  ?  Who  can  bet  securely 
on  the  Ponderables.? 

The  death  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  has  taken  away  perhaps  the 
most  typical  figure  among  the  writers  who  reached  maturity  in 

the  decade  before  the  war.  He  was,  roughly,  a 
Mr.  D.  H.  generation  later  than  Yeats  or  Kipling:,  a  generation 

LftWrODCO.  ^  r  O'  o 

earlier  than — whoever  has  come  to  the  front  since 
1918.  What  he  was  he  had  shown  fully,  at  all  events  in  1913, 
when  his  Sons  and  Lovers  was  first  published.  But  since  the 
war,  even  more  than  before  that  dividing  period,  he  has  been  a 
leader  of  revolt.  The  man’s  whole  nature  was  insurgent,  up 
in  arms  against  restriction  or  limitation;  yet  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  give  the  feeling  that  they  enjoyed  the  battle.  “  I  was  ever 
a  fighter,”  Browning  wrote  at  the  last,  and  he  had  the  right  to 
say  it,  but  the  serenity  of  his  essence  was  never  shaken;  he  fought 
without  losing  heart  or  losing  his  temper  with  the  scheme  of 
things.  Lawrence,  to  judge  by  his  work,  was  as  miserable  as 
Swift,  and  one  may  count  him  happy  that  he  was  spared  Swift’s 
long  decay.  These  are  great  memories  to  evoke,  but  it  would  be 
a  petty  criticism  that  could  not  recognise  something  daemonic  in 
the  fierce  soul  that  now,  one  hopes,  has  rest.  As  to  his  crafts¬ 
manship,  there  is  no  dispute  about  it.  He  could  do  anything 
with  prose,  he  could  do  a  great  deal  with  verse;  for,  though 
essentially  a  poet,  he  made  better  poetry  in  prose.  In  verse,  I 
think  that  he  pushed  the  modern  dislike  for  stereotyped  rhythm 
so  far  that  he  sacrificed  verse’s  natural  prerogative  of  stamping 
itself  readily  on  the  memory  (that  was  indeed  the  first  purpose 
for  which  verse  came  to  be  developed)  and  I  doubt  if  his  lines  or 
stanzas  will  haunt  the  brains  of  his  contemporaries,  as  those  of  all 
the  poets  have  done  who  submitted  to  the  restraint.  But  in 
prose  he  shared  with  Thomas  Hardy,  another  two-handed  crafts¬ 
man,  the  advantage  of  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  a  purely 
native  speech,  neither  sieved  out  by  convention,  nor  cumbered 
with  exhausted  phrase.  The  north-midland  dialect  which  he 
grew  up  speaking  kept  him  always  in  touch  with  living  springs 
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of  English;  and  so  far  as  the  technique  of  writing  went,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  he  was  a  much  finer  artist  than  Hardy;  quick, 
handy  and  sudden,  like  the  young  men  with  some  dash  of  non- 
English  blood  about  whom  he  so  often  chose  to  write. 

Still,  many  may  rate  his  verse  above  his  prose,  if  only  because 
he  has  put  into  it  less  of  his  torment  and  more  of  his  delight.  But 
I  distinguish  sharply,  as  he  seems  to  have  done  himself,  between 
his  rhymed  verse  and  the  unrhymed.  Rhyme  was  never  allowed 
by  him  to  be  a  fetter,  he  wears  its  trammels  lightly,  its  decoration 
is  sparingly  used ;  but  when  the  rhyme  made  part  of  his  pattern, 
in  short  when  there  was  a  pattern  imposed,  (and,  of  course,  also 
when  he  wrote  in  a  regular  form  of  blank  verse)  the  restraint 
exercised  an  influence.  So  too  when  he  wrote  prose,  the  tradition 
of  the  art  demanded  that  he  should  conform  in  some  measure  to 
the  rhythms  and  modulations  of  spoken  speech,  and  this  in  itself 
imposed  a  kind  of  breeding.  But  there  were  moments  when 
he  sought  to  capture  the  emphasis  of  rhythm  without  the 
restriction  of  verse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  free  himself  from  the 
manners  and  decencies  of  sane  speech.  Verse  of  this  sort, 
“  unrhymed  verse  ”  (as  he  called  it,  when  arranging  his  collected 
verse  into  two  volumes,  one  of  rhymed,  one  of  unrhymed)  can 
be  written  at  a  hand-gallop,  and  it  is  the  fittest  utterance  for  the 
imperfectly  sane. 

Through  this  formless  form  he  delivered  what  would  be 
called  at  first  his  most  characteristic  utterances — he  let 
himself  go  completely  on  the  theme  of  sex.  As  all  the 
world  knows,  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  authorities,  all  the 
more  because  he  used  also  plastic  expression  and  drew.  I  have  not 
seen  his  drawings,  nor  read  the  censored  passages  in  his  writings; 
but  one  can  easily  enough  understand.  There  are  some  artists 
who  think  the  genital  act  to  be  the  height  and  crown  of  existence, 
and  hold  that  therefore  it  should  be  represented  in  art,  not  less 
but  more  than  other  phases  of  being.  For  myself,  I  should  hold 
rather  with  the  poetess  in  a  French  novel  who  (analysing 
emotions)  says  to  her  lover.  Nous  allons  echanger  des  gestes 
plutSt  laids;  and  I  share  the  instinct  of  western  mankind  which, 
in  pagan  Greece  as  much  as  anywhere  else,  has  thought  these 
attitudes  unbecoming.  But  at  the  same  time,  Lawrence  s 
behaviour  is  far  more  sane,  and  normal,  than  Swift’s.  Both 
men,  I  think,  suffered  from  an  abnormal  obsession,  and  Swift 
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showed  it  by  constantly  presenting  these  images  daubed  over 
with  exaement;  Lawrence  saw  the  sex  urgency  everywhere,  and 
saw  it  as  beauty — which,  in  truth,  is  the  characteristic  beauty  of 
his  work ;  a  verse  of  his  own  puts  it, 

“  No  tree  in  bloom 

But  it  leaned  you  a  new 
White  bosom 

The  end  was,  however,  that  the  symbol,  the  phallus,  became  a 
splendour  in  itself,  instead  of  being  as  no  one  ever  showed  better 
than  he,  part  of  the  only  splendour  that  he,  at  least,  thought  worth 
while  to  celebrate.  Man  and  woman  go  about  aching,  in  search 
of  appeasement;  the  ache  and  the  appeasement  run  through  all 
creation,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  things;  but  for  man  and  woman  the 
temporary  appeasement  leaves  only  a  worse  aching  unless  some 
permanent  spiritual  need  is  met.  Musset,  for  instance,  also  in 
his  way  sex-ridden,  has  described  again  and  again  this  quest  for 
the  perfect  mating,  the  assuagement  that  promised  lasting  peace, 
and  the  disillusion  coming  after.  But  neither  Musset  nor  Byron, 
nor  any  of  the  erratic  poets  dwelt  with  such  insistence,  as 
Lawrence  has  done,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the  physical 
details  of  passion.  Whether  he  is  more  or  less  justly  a  subject 
for  censorship,  for  that  I  can  not  decide.  Don  Juan  seems  to 
me,  at  least,  a  much  more  disturbing  work  than  anything  that 
Lawrence  ever  wrote — and  also  much  more  licentious  in  intention. 
But  censorship,  as  a  police  measure,  acts  on  rough  rules  and 
conforms  to  the  existing  code  of  what  is  called  decency. 
Lawrence,  only  a  few  months  ago,  wrote  an  angry  pamphlet, 
saying,  in  effect,  that  the  cinema  constantly  showed  men  and 
women  brought  up  to  the  very  brink  of  coition,  and  that  such 
embraces  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  stimulate  imagination, 
and  trouble  the  blood;  it  was  absurd  and  tyrannous,  he  argued, 
to  permit  these  representations  and  then  prevent  a  serious  artist 
from  using  what  means  he  needed  to  express  the  essence  of  high 
passion.  There  is  at  least  no  doubt  of  Lawrence’s  seriousness; 
never  in  his  descriptions  is  there  hint  of  the  leer,  the  smirk,  the 
grimace — which  Byron  did  not  always  keep  away.  There  was 
no  cynicism  in  him,  not  a  grain.  But,  beyond  doubt,  the  vision 
of  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as  one  vast  complex  of  fertilisation 
took  a  hold  on  his  mind  that  in  the  end  left  it  hardly  sane :  even 
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though  at  times  it  wrought  for  the  rarest  and  the  cleanest  beauty. 

I  should  pick  as  a  typical  passage  this  opening  to  The  Rainbow 
(one  of  the  books  that  made  trouble) :  he  describes  a  family  of 
farmer  folk  in  Nottinghamshire, 

“  So  the  Brangwens  came  and  went  without  fear  of  necessity,  working 
hard  because  of  the  life  that  was  in  them,  not  for  want  of  money. 
Neither  were  they  thriftless.  They  were  aware  of  the  last  halfpenny, 
and  instinct  made  them  not  waste  the  peeling  of  their  apple,  for  it 
would  help  to  feed  the  catde.  But  heaven  and  earth  were  teeming 
around  them,  and  how  should  this  cease?  They  felt  the  rush  of  the 
sap  in  spring,  they  knew  the  wave  which  cannot  halt,  but  every  year 
throws  forward  the  seed  to  begetting,  and,  falling  back,  leaves  the  young- 
born  on  the  earth.  They  knew  the  intercourse  between  heaven  and 
earth,  sunshine  drawn  into  the  breast  and  bowels,  the  rain  sucked  up 
in  the  daytime,  nakedness  that  comes  under  the  wind  in  autumn, 
showing  the  birds’  nests  no  longer  worth  hiding.  Their  life  and  inter¬ 
relations  were  such;  feeling  the  pulse  and  body  of  the  soil,  that  opened 
to  their  furrow  for  the  grain,  and  became  smooth  and  supple  after 
their  ploughing,  and  clung  to  their  feet  with  a  weight  that  pulled  like 
desire,  lying  hard  and  unresponsive  when  the  crops  were  to  be  shorn 
away.  The  young  corn  waved  and  was  silken,  and  the  lustre  slid  along 
the  limbs  of  the  men  who  saw  it.  They  took  the  udder  of  the  cows,  the 
cows  yielded  milk  and  pulsed  against  the  hands  of  the  men,  the  pulse 
of  the  blood  of  the  teats  of  the  cows  beat  into  the  pulse  of  the  hands 
of  the  men.  They  mounted  their  horses,  and  held  life  between  the  grip 
of  their  knees,  they  harnessed  their  horses  at  the  wagon,  and,  with  hand 
on  the  bridle-rings,  drew  the  heaving  of  the  horses  after  their  will. 

“  In  autumn  the  partridges  whirred  up,  birds  in  flocks  flew  like 
spray  across  the  fallow,  rooks  appeared  on  the  grey,  watery  heavens, 
and  flew  cawing  into  the  winter.  Then  the  men  sat  by  the  fire  in  the 
house  where  the  women  moved  about  with  surety,  and  the  limbs  and  the 
body  of  the  men  were  impregnated  with  the  day,  cattle  and  earth  and 
vegetation  and  the  sky,  the  men  sat  by  the  fire  and  their  brains  were 
inert,  as  their  blood  flowed  heavy  with  the  accumulation  from  the 
living  day.” 

That  seems  to  me  high  poetry,  and  a  true  vision;  the  passage 
which  completes  it,  about  the  women,  is  less  simple,  more  strained 
to  a  theory.  Broadly,  it  seems  to  have  been  Lawrence’s  belief 
that  whereas  man  could  easily  content  himself  in  the  doing  and 
making,  and  could  find  full  expression  in  his  work,  women  were 
preoccupied  rather  with  being,  and  constantly  desirous  to  trans¬ 
cend  a  way  of  life;  so  that  in  the  end  the  rest-bestower  was  also 
a  constant  source  of  unrest. 
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A  NORWEGIAN  SAGA 

by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse 


KRISTIN  LAVRANDSDATTER,  by 

Sigrid  Undset.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Ss.  6d. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by 

Charles  Archer  and  J.  S.  Scott. 

This  “  period  ”  novel  comes  to  us  with  a 
fanfare  of  trumpets.  Its  author,  Sigrid 
Undset,  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  litera¬ 
ture  for  1928,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  has 
dedared  that  Kristin  herself  will  take  her 
place  amid  the  great  fiction  characters  of 
the  world,  alongside  Tess,  Emma  Bovary, 
Eugenic  Grandet  and  Anna  Karenin. 

These  are  high  claims,  and  nowadays, 
when  a  genius,  particularly  a  genius  trans¬ 
lated  from  another  language,  is  found  at 
least  half-a-dozen  times  a  year,  it  behoves 
us  to  examine  the  claims  carefully. 

Genius  ....  that  is,  I  think,  too  big  a 
word  for  anyone  save  a  gambler  in  values, 
or  for  posterity,  to  use.  It  may  be  that 
this  book  has  genius,  or  it  may  not.  But 
one  thing  is  certain — it  is  a  work  worthy 
of  homage,  or  respect,  and  of  love.  We 
must  take  off  our  hats — even  though  we 
do  not  take  off  our  shoes  because  it  is  holy 
ground.  The  book  is  too  long  for  any¬ 
thing  but  those  long  Northern  winters  of 
which  its  pages  so  well  convey  the  feeling. 
It  is  too  long,  because  it  is  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  life  the  reader  has 
to  give  to  the  reading  of  books,  not  because 
it  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  theme,  which 
embraces  a  whole  lifetime,  and  which  sees 
the  events  of  that  life  as  a  whole,  and  not 
as  a  mere  story  ending  arbitrarily  at  some 
temporary  crisis. 

At  first  opening  of  this  book  of  over 
nine  hundred  pages,  and  dealing  with 
the  life  of  Kristin,  daughter  of  Lavrans,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  heart  sinks.  The  shades  of  Wardour 
Street  begin  to  close.  .  .  So  long  a  book, 
about  a  time  so  long  ago,  and  about  a 
civilisation  not  our  own,  with  names  which 


perforce  the  reader  has  to  dispose  of  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  his  own  mind,  with¬ 
out  saying  them  aloud.  .  .  But  there  is 
no  Wardour  Street,  no  cloak  and  dagger 
stuff,  no  fustian  and  pasteboard.  The 
thought  of  the  book  is  neither  medieval 
nor  mcxlern,  but  of  any  time,  and  the 
language  (except  for  an  irritating  trick  of 
the  translators’  of  saying  “  twas  ”  and 
“  twere  ”)  is  an  exceedingly  skilful  com¬ 
promise  between  the  Wardour  Street  un¬ 
realities  and  the  too-modern  elliptical 
speech.  The  minds  of  the  characters,  (and 
the  whole  book  is  seen  through  their  minds 
and  not  through  that  of  the  author,  in 
itself  a  great  achievement)  is  the  perfect 
mean  between  the  tiresome  notion  that  old- 
time  people  were  different  from  ourselves, 
and  a  too-modern  subtlety.  The  people 
live  with  an  intensity  as  great  as  our  own 
— perhaps  more  so — but  with  a  certain 
broadening  and  simplification  of  motive 
and  feeling  that  is  necessary  for  our  com¬ 
prehension  at  so  great  a  distance.  Just  as 
broader  effects  of  gesture  and  intonation  are 
needed  in  a  large  theatre  than  in  a  small 
one,  to  carry  across  the  space,  so  is  simpli¬ 
fication  and  breadth  needed  to  bring  to  our 
minds  the  truth  of  these  long  ago  lives. 
This  basic  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
history  is  obviously  a  part  of  this  author’s 
make-up;  there  never  was  a  surer  touch 
than  she  displays.  Without  tittillating  the 
surface  of  the  mind  by  making  her  charac¬ 
ters  exactly  like  ourselves  as  Mr.  Shaw  did 
in  his  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  she  yet  makes 
us  feel  that  Kristin,  her  husband  and 
children,  her  large  circle  of  friends  and 
relations,  are  even  as  we  are.  This  is  the 
great  secret  of  all  good  historical  writing. 
The  measure  of  an  historical  novel  is  not 
its  “  then-ness  ”,  but  its  “  now-ness  And, 
best  of  all  ways  of  giving  the  illusion  of 
“  now-ness  ”,  is  to  take  us  back  to  the  past, 
rather  than  to  force  the  past  up  towards 
the  present. 
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From  this  test  of  presenting  “  now-ness  ”, 
the  author  emerges  triumphantly;  yet  we 
realise  all  the  time  that  we  are  looking  at 
the  civilisation  of  another  age.  We  realise, 
in  short,  that  the  essentials  are  the  same, 
but  the  trimmings  are  different,  and  again, 
in  the  presentment  of  these  trimmings,  the 
author  achieves  a  triumph.  There  is 
none  of  the  old-fashioned  nineteenth 
century  way  of  writing  a  costume  novel; 
nc  sentence  such  as  “In  those  days  .  . 
or  “  Forks  had  not  as  yet  come  into  com¬ 
mon  use.  .  .  ”  We  are  made  to  realise 
that  these  people  occasionally  took  a  bath, 
by  casual  references  to  the  bath-house,  we 
sec  by  other  casual  references  to  their 
rising  and  dressing  that  they  washed  rather 
to  get  clean  than  to  keep  clean.  We  know 
of  their  table-manners  by  the  thoughts  that 
pass  through  the  mind  of  Kristin,  when 
she  gets  to  a  house  where  people  grab  at 
their  food  and  bolt  it,  instead  of  putting 
their  fingers  carefully '  into  the  dish  and 
eating  slowly,  as  at  the  well-run  house  of 
her  parents. 

We  realise  that  birth-control,  though 
doubtless  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Thebes,  had  fallen  into  disuse  in 
the  Norway  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
because  not  only  is  Kristin,  with  all  her 
devoted  maternity,  aghast  and  worn  out 
by  the  annual  childbirth  imposed  upon 
her,  but  even  her  husband  gets  sick  of  the 
perpetual  children,  and  wishes  the  Lord 
would  not  send  so  many  or  so  often.  In 
fact,  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
in  the  house  at  Husaby,  and  the  present 
day  falls  away  from  us  in  the  complete 
realisation  of  another  time  that  enfolds  us, 
a  time  in  which  the  people  are  as  real  as 
ourselves. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  Sigrid  Undset’s 
presentation  of  her  story.  What  of  the 
characters  themselves.?  They  arc  lovely 
with  a  simple  spaciousness,  and  with  a 
shrewdness  of  thought  that  never  falls 
into  the  mistake  of  subtlety,  even  while  it 
is  often  profound  and  always  truthful. 
Kristin  herself,  her  weak  and  charming 
husband.  Friend,  who  seduced  her  when 


she  was  a  virtuous  young  girl,  and  even 
made  her  hold  stolen  meetings  with  him 
in  a  brothel,  arc  both  portrayed  with  an 
exquisite  tenderness  and  comprehension. 
Kristin  can  be  shrewish  and  foul-tongued, 
yet  we  love  her.  Friend  performs  ^basi 
actions,  yet  we  love  him  too— though  a 
little  less.  And  Lavrans,  father  of  Kristin  I 
is  a  splendid  creation — like  his  daughter^ 
he  is  on  the  heroic  scale,  and  yet  never 
unnatural.  These  people  arc  all  three- 
dimensional,  all  “  in  the  round  One  ! 
asks  oneself  whether,  in  that  society  and 
at  that  time,  quite  such  an  exaggerated  * 
value  was  placed  upon  virginity,  especially  1 
in  a  community,  in  which,  to  judge  by  J 
this  book,  morals  were  free  and  easy  in  I 
practice,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  1 
theory.  However,  the  author,  has  obviously  J 
studied  the  period  very  thoroughly,  and  it  I 
is  probable  that  the  possession  and  trans-  I 
fcrancc  of  property  was  really  what  caused  I 
such  an  almost  hysterical  importance  to  be  T 
attached  to  what  seems  to  us  such  a  per-  ' 
sonal  matter  as  sex-relation. 

I 

Sex  pervades  the  book  to  an  extra-  1 

ordinary  extent,  not  because  the  author  ■ 
attaches  a  disproportionate  excitement  to  it,  I 
but  because  in  an  agricultural  community  1 
it  is  bound  to  be  so.  Religion  pervades  , 
it  also,  and  here  again  we  are  conscious  of 
a  far  different  period.  Lucky,  lucky  people, 
who,  whatever  their  disasters  and  mistakes, 
always  knew  in  what  sin  consisted,  and 
how  to  seek  for  pardon,  who  knew  that 
God  and  all  His  saints  were  waiting  to 
be  appealed  to  for  help  and  comfort.  .  . 
The  fiery  breath  of  hell  might  blow  upon 
them,  but  never  that  chill  that  comes  from 
empty  space.  .  .  . 

Yes,  this  is  a  great  book;  it  tells  of 
beauty  beautifully.  In  that  beauty  are 
embraced  lust  and  murder,  quarrelling  and 
pain;  but  nowhere  is  there  dirtiness  or 
puerility.  It  is  as  though  the  virtues  and 
the  spaciousness  of  the  age  of  which  she 
writes  had  strengthened  not  only  the  pen 
of  the  author,  but  her  heart  also,  and  the 
hearts  of  those  of  us  who  read. 
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THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM 

by  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer,  G.C.I.E. 


SCRAPS  OF  PAPER :  India’s  Bro/^en 
Treaties,  her  Princes  and  Problem, 
by  A.  P.  Nicholson.  Benn.  21s. 

INDIA’S  POLITICAL  CRISIS,  by  William 
I.  Hull,  Ph.D.,  Baltimore.  The  John 
Hopkins’  Press.  9f. 

The  recent  publication  of  these  two  books 
is  significant  of  the  growing  interest  in 
Indian  affairs  in  this  country  and  America, 
(i)  Scraps  of  Paper  presents  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  form  the  case  for  the  Indian 
Princes,  which  has  recently  been  under 
investigation  by  Sir  Harcourt  Butler’s 
Committee  and  is  now  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Statutory  Commission 
that  is  framing  proposals  not  only  for  the 
future  political  development  of  British 
India,  but  for  the  association  of  the  Native 
Sutes  with  any  such  scheme  where  their 
interests  are  concerned.  The  author  has 
uken  as  his  text  the  very  able  and  lucid 
Legal  Opinion  (Appendix  A)  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Leslie  Scott,  R.C.,  and  other  eminent 
lawyers  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
Princes  as  a  body  against  the  British 
Crown  as  Paramount  power.  The  basis  of 
that  opinion  is  that  “  The  Indian  States 
wae  originally  independent,  each  possessed 
of  full  sovereignty,  and  their  relationship 
inter  se  and  to  the  British  power  in  India 
was  one  which  an  International  lawyer 
would  regard  as  governed  by  the  rules  of 
International  Law.” 

From  this  it  is  argued  that  ”  the  Indian 
States  to-day  possess  all  original  sovereign 
powers,”  except  in  so  far  as  those  (e.g. 
control  of  foreign  relations  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  external  and  internal  security) 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Paramount 
Power  bv  Treaty  or  voluntary  agreement. 
If  those  promises  are  accepted,  many  of  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Nicholson  would  be 
valid;  his  title.  Scraps  of  Paper,  Broken 
Treaties  O’c.,  would  have  much  justif¬ 
ication.  But  the  Buder  Committee  refused 
to  accept  those  premises,  and  anyone  con¬ 
versant  with  the  widely  varying  origins, 
history  and  present  status  of  the  600  States 


— the  reviewer  spent  15  years  of  his  Indian 
service  in  them,  and  has  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  at  least  200 — must  realise  that  as  a 
general  statement  the  propositions  above 
stated  are  grotesquely  incorrect.  Many,  if 
not  most  of  the  States,  rose  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Moghul  Empire  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Perhaps  one-third  of  them  were 
in  existence  prior  to  the  rise  of  British  rule, 
but  these  had  admitted  the  supremacy  of 
and  owed  allegiance  to  the  Moghul 
Emperor  at  Delhi— contemporary  pictures 
show  the  proudest  Princes  standing  in  the 
Emperor’s  Durbar — and  the  British  Crown 
since  1858  has  filled  the  place  once  held  by 
the  Great  Moghul. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  oldest  Rajput 
and  Moslem  States  had  been  overun  by 
the  Mahratta  conquerors  and  were  restored 
and  re-established  by  the  British  power 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  Con¬ 
federacies  over  too  years  ago.  Similarly 
the  Sikh  States  of  the  Punjab  were  only 
saved  from  being  swallowed  up  by 
Maharaja  Ran  jit  Singh  by  British  inter¬ 
vention  in  1809,  and  the  Hill  States  were 
similarly  recovered  from  the  Gurkha  in¬ 
vaders. 

As  the  British  came  into  contact 
with  the  Native  States,  either  as  victors 
or  as  saviours.  Treaties  or  Agreements  were 
hastily  concluded,  sometimes  only  to  meet 
the  temporary  emergency,  sometimes  de¬ 
fining  their  relations  in  some  detail. 

To  attach  to  most  of  these  documents 
the  full  force  and  sanctity  of  international 
agreements  binding  for  all  time,  without 
reference  to  changing  conditions,  which  at 
the  time  could  not  have  been  foreseen, 
would  be  absurd.  Accordingly  their  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  supplemented,  interpreted, 
and  sometimes  varied  by  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  and  long  usage.  In  the  Words  of 
Hall’s  International  Law  such  action  would 
be  justified,  ‘‘  When  the  supreme  interests 
of  the  Empire  are  involved,  or  even  when 
the  interests  of  the  subjects  of  the  Native 
Princes  are  gravely  affected.”  In  the  pro- 
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ccss  the  Paramount  Power  has  too  often 
had  regard  rather  to  the  interests  of  British 
India,  for  which  it  is  directly  responsible, 
than  for  those  of  the  States.  Hence  in 
questions  relating  to  salt  and  opium,  posts 
and  telegraph,  coinage,  railway  extensions, 
the  welfare  of  British  India  or  of  India 
as  a  whole  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
override  the  objections  of  the  States  con¬ 
cerned,  and  though  their  acquiescence  was 
in  the  long  run  obtained,  in  many  cases 
it  could  not  be  deemed  a  willing  one. 
But  the  most  serious  grievance  of  all  is 
the  enormous  increase  in  Sea  Customs 
recendy  imposed  by  the  All-India 
Assembly  and  still  proceeding,  under  which 
the  interests  of  70  millions  in  the  States  are 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  Indian  manu¬ 
facturer — sometimes  a  monopolist — with¬ 
out  the  States  having  any  voice  in  the 
matter.  The  Butler  Committee  has  now 
made  proposals  which  if  followed  up  should 
remove,  or  at  least  mitigate,  these  hard¬ 
ships.  Two  errors  of  fact  may  be  noted  : 
the  Moplah  rising  was  not  in  1919  but 
in  1921;  the  number  of  “liberates”  is 
over  twenty  millions,  not  two-and-a-half 
millions. 

The  book  is  of  real  value  in  presenting, 
even  if  with  some  exaggeration,  the  case 
for  the  States.  The  menace  to  the  States 
is  now  the  more  serious  owing  to  the 
Swaraj  claim  for  a  Dominion  status  which 
would  involve  Indian  control  of  the  armed 
forces  and  withdrawal  of  the  British  army 
and  navy.  But,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  points  out, 
even  if  Britain  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  her 
own  interests  and  callously  refrain  from  re¬ 
pressing  internecine  feuds,  she  is  pledged 
to  preserve  the  internal  security  of  the 
States  and  defend  them  from  external 
attack.  That  pledge  cannot  be  fulfilled 
unless  there  is  an  army  in  India  under 
Britain’s  control. 

The  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of 
the  Princes  throughout  every  crisis;  their 
prompt  rally  to  the  call  of  the  King 
Emperor  in  the  great  war,  when  Indian 
politicians  thought  that  England’s  difficulty 
was  their  opportunity,  entitle  them  to  a 
liberal  and  generous  interpretation  of  the 
mutual  rights  and  obligations.  Since  1917 


we  have  been  open  to  the  reproach  in  India 
of  snubbing  our  friends  while  going  to 
extreme  lengths  to  conciliate  our  avowed 
enemies.  That  is  bad  policy  everywhere- 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  East. 

An  illustration  of  the  last  few  sentences 
is  furnished  by  India’s  Political  Crisis. 
The  author,  an  American  publicist,  was 
present  throughout  the  various  gatherings 
of  Indian  politicians  at  Calcutta,  the  All- 
Parties’  Convention,  National  Congress, 
&c.,  in  December  1928  and  January  1929. 
He  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedingss,  including  almost  verbatim  reports 
of  the  chief  speeches.  To  him,  as  a  visitor, 
these  turgid  and  bombastic  discussions  as 
to  whether  the  meetings  would  at  once 
raise  the  flag  of  independence  or  accept 
Dominion  status  as  a  stepping  stone,  are 
full  of  portent.  He  regards  them  as  the 
birth-pangs  of  a  nation  and  draws  parallels 
between  the  Calcutta  orators  and  the 
founders  of  the  American  Republic!  The 
republican  bias  colours  his  views  through¬ 
out.  Thus  he  starts  (p.  3)  with  the 
preposterous  assumption  that  British  rule 
is  a  “  tyranny,”  and  that  “  the  vehicle 
or  institution  of  asserting  or  achieving 
freedom  against  tyranny  became  the 
national  political  assembly  known  as  the 
Indian  National  Congress.”  The  total 
membership  of  the  Congress  last  year 
was  only  90,000;  the  author  has  evidendy 
never  heard  of  the  98  per  cent,  of  the 
population  who  have  no  votes,  no  desire 
for  them  and  no  interest  in  the  frothy 
and  futile  politics  of  his  Calcutta  friends. 
To  magnify  the  latter  he  tells  us  that  the 
Simon  Commission  “was  almost  universally 
boycotted  in  India,”  ignoring  the  fact  that 
7  out  of  9  provincial  legislators  as  well  as 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  all-India  legis¬ 
lature  actively  co-operated  in  its  enquiries. 
However  interesting  they  may  have  been 
a  year  ago,  to-day  no  one  attaches  any 
importance  to  the  Calcutta  extremist  utter¬ 
ances  of  1928-29,  chiefly  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  American  public  which  is  genuinely 
interested  in  India  should  not  receive  a 
more  up-to-date  and  impartial  statement  of 
the  situation. 
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MISS  SITIFELL  AND  MR  POPE 


by  Janet  E.  Courtney 


ALEXANDER  POPE,  by  Edith  Sitwell. 
faber  0“  Faber.  15J.  net. 

This  is  an  enchanting  book.  It  is  easy  to 
smile  at  Miss  Sitwell  crowning  with  bays 
the  bust  of  her  idol — she  invites  the  smile 
by  the  picture  on  her  cover — but  no  more 
penetrating  study  of  a  poet  by  a  poet  has 
appeared  this  many  a  long  day.  Pope  has 
^  suffered  undeserved  neglect  in  a  century 
^  which  revolted  from  classicism  to  the 
,  "natural”  school  of  poetry;  but  a  poet’s 
I  work  is  not  necessarily  the  worse  for  being 
I  polished,  and  it  is  all  to  his  credit  that, 
I  restricted  as  he  was  by  the  traditions  of  his 

I  time  to  the  heroic  couplet,  he  contrived 
within  those  artificial  limits  to  provide  such 
!  infinite  variety.  Miss  Sitwell  has  her  pre- 
J  judices;  to  exalt  Pope,  it  was  not  necessary 
■  tobclitde  Matthew  Arnold,  that  favourite 
■  butt  of  our  youngest  generation  of  critics, 
Iwho  apparently  tolerate  Tennyson,  forget 
J  Browning  altogether  but  unite  in  decrying 
■  .Arnold.  Miss  Sitwell’s  first  chapter,  wherein 
II  the  runs  atilt  at  the  “  cold,  damp  mossiness 
"I  tbt  has  blighted  the  public  taste,”  which 
g  to  her  mind  has  ‘  been  overshadowed  by 
■  uch  Aberdeen-granite  tombs  and  monu- 
;  Tients  as  Matthew  Arnold,”  is  perhaps  the 
least  successful  in  her  book.  She  is  on 
much  surer  ground  when  she  lets  us  into 
the  secrets  of  a  poet’s  workshop.  “  The 
poet  feels,  with  his  poetry,  the  same  cer¬ 
tainty  yet  excitement  as  a  jockey  feels  with 
a  race-horse.  ...  I  believe  that  a  poem 
begins  in  the  poet’s  head  and  then  grows 
in  his  blood,  as  a  rose  grows  among  its 
dark  leaves.  .  .  .  The  poet  knows,  through 
his  sensitive  hands,  ...  the  shape  and  the 
texture  of  the  poem  before  it  has  grown.” 

On  this  question  of  texture  she  has  new 
ind  illuminating  things  to  say.  Pope,  she 
tells  us,  was  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  it. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  could  “  distinguish 
between  softness  and  sweetness  in  the 


textures  of  the  several  poets.  .  .  Had  the 
verses  been  transformeid  into  flowers,  he 
could  have  told  lily  from  rose,  buttercup 
from  cowslip,  in  no  matter  how  starless 
and  moonless  the  night,  merely  by 
touching  one  petal.”  And  when  she 
comes  at  the  end  of  her  study  to  the 
analysis  of  his.  poems,  she  has  no  difficulty 
in  illustrating  this  abnormal  sensitiveness  of 
the  poet  by  showing  how  in  his  skilful  use 
o^  light  or  heavy  consonants,  monosyllables 
or  dissyllables,  and  variations  in  the  place 
of  the  caesura,  he  does  so  suit  the  textxire 
of  his  verse  to  its  subject  as  to  give  infinite 
degrees  of  light  and  shade. 

But  besides  containing  literary  criticism 
of  high  importance  this  is  a  very  human 
study  of  Pope  and  his  associates,  full  of 
tenderness  and  understanding  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  deformed  boy  of  genuis,  with  his  love 
of  “  showing  off  ”,  his  curious  ingenuity 
concerning  his  friends  and  their  letters,  his 
good  heart  and  kindness  to  the  unfortunate, 
yet  his  venom  when  mortally  hurt  and 
stung  to  retaliation.  There  is  a  cruel  por¬ 
trait  of  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy,  a  tragic  and 
understanding  one  of  Swift,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  book  are  passages  of  great 
beauty,  which  only  a  poet  could  have 
written.  “  How  short  were  the  summer 
days  when  the  poet  and  the  two  sisters 
picked  the  wild  strawberries  in  the  wexsds 
and  climbed  the  rocks  in  search  of  wilder 
and  more  goatish  berries.  .  .  Their  voices 
fell  like  waterfalls  from  the  grey  rocks,  and 
there  was  none  to  answer  them  but  that 
paler  nymph.  Echo.  When  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  they  corresponded;  when  they  were 
near  to  each  other,  their  young  laughter 
floated  through  the  gardens  from  the  time 
when  the  white  morning  mists  died  among 
the  fruit-trees,  to  the  time  when  the  young 
people’s  shadows  lengthened  and  were  like 
silent  birds  walking  beside  them  upon  the 
grass.” 
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A  SET  OF  PLAY  BOOKS 

by  Clifford  Bax 


THAT  WORTHLESS  FELLOW 
PLATONOV,  by  Anton  Chekhov,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Russian  by  John  Cournos. 
Dent.  6r. 

DEATH  AND  TWO  OTHER  PLAYS 
OF  MODERN  JAPAN.  Authorized 
translations  by  Yozan  T.  Iwasaki  and 
Glenn  Hughes.  Ernest  Benn.  8r.  6d. 

SHADOWS  OF  STRIFE,  a  play  in  three 
acts  by  John  Davison.  Dent.  y.  6d. 

That  Worthless  Fellow  Platonov  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  self-pitying  man  whom  women 
cannot  resist.  The  fascination  which  he 
has  for  them  is  so  great  that  four  of  the 
women  in  the  play  succumb  to  it;  but 
Platonov  is  much  too  spineless  either  to  be 
a  Byronic  lover  or  to  control  the  effects  of 
his  fascination.  He  regards  himself  as 
the  principal  sufferer.  “  An  empty-headed 
woman-chaser  !  ”  he  cries  :  “  it  wouldn’t  be 
pitiful  if  I  didn’t  try  to  struggle  against  it, 
but  I  do  struggle!  I  am  weak,  hopelessly 
weak  I  ”  The  fourth  of  his  victims, 
finding  that  he  is  about  to  return  to  the 
first,  brings  down  the  final  curtain  by 
shooting  him.  The  play  introduces  us  to 
another  “  job-lot  ”  of  Chekhovian  charac¬ 
ters — drunkards,  money-spongers  and 
hystericals.  We  find  in  it  also  the  familiar 
wavering  dialogue — represented,  in  this 
version,  mostly  by  dots  and  very  short  sen¬ 
tences.  The  translator  hints  that  the  play 
is  an  early  work,  but  unfortunately  he  does 
not  give  its  date  or  tell  us  why  it  has 
remained  unknown  for  so  long.  It  is  a 
complete  play,  but,  as  Mr.  Cournos  points 
out,  has  obviously  not  been  revised. 

The  devout  Chekhovian  will  agree  that 
a  new  play  by  Chekhov  is  “  in  the  nature  ”, 
as  Mr.  Cournos  puts  it,  “  of  a  literary 
event  ”  :  but  this  phrase  in  the  preface  will 
prepare  him  for  a  translation  which  is 
exceedingly  uncomfortable.  We  may,  with 
an  effort,  swallow  the  pleonasm  “  quite  all 
right  ”  but  hardly  the  lines  “  I  love  him 
only  as  a  woman  can  love  a  man  ”  and 


“Why  arc  you  acting  in  this  plebeian 
fashion,  unworthy  of  a  man  to  whom  I’m  ' 
obligated  for  a  renewal  of  my  spiritual  ' 
life.?  ”  These  examples  of  the  translator’s  I 
prose  will  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  read  * 
the  play  with  pleasure  or  to  estimate  the  ' 
value  of  the  original.  < 

If  Death  and  the  Two  Other  Plays  oj  * 
Modern  Japan  had  been  translated  into  i 
classical  English,  their  flavour  would  have 
been  more  fully  preserved.  “  Say !  ”  “  right  l  * 
now  ”,  and  other  Americanisms  transport  I  ^ 
the  reader  away  from  Japan  as  discon-  i  ' 
certingly  as  though  the  plays  had  been  \  ’ 
translated  into  the  dialect  of  Somerset  or  ■  ' 
Stepney.  Nevertheless,  the  versions  are  at  J  * 
least  readable  American,  and  for  this  we  I 
must  be  thankful.  Burning  Her  Alive  is 
mere  grand  guignol,  but  A  Family  Affair  j  E 
is  interesting  because  it  reveals  something  |  tl 
of  the  modern  Japanese  attitude  toward  sex-  g  h 
love;  and  Death  is  a  remarkable  play,  half  “1  n 
symbolic  and  half  naturalistic,  which  would  I  a 
have  done  no  discredit  to  Strindberg.  Mr.  J  n 
Glenn  Hughes,  in  a  pleasant  biographical  I 
introduction,  recognises  the  influence  of  I 
Strindberg  upon  the  author.  It  is  a  work  |  '' 
so  moving  and  so  effective  that  it  merits,  j  I 
and  will  probably  be  accorded,  production  I  ^ 
by  one  of  our  play-producing  Societies.  ** 

In  Shadows  oj  Strife,  Mr.  John  Davison , 

— “  a  young  working  engineer  "--has 
written  a  dialect  play  about  the  sufferings  ^ 
and  quarrels  of  a  Yorkshire  miner’s  ^ 
family  during  the  coal-strike  of  1926.  The  ^ 
piece  was  produced  last  autumn  at  the  ^ 
Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre.  It  shows 
an  uncommon  dramatic  instinct;  it  is  easy 
to  read;  and  the  characters  come  quickly  to  . 
life.  Only  occasionally  docs  one  of  them,  ^ 
suddenly  forgetting  his  dialect,  utter  ^ 
generalisations  which  read  as  though  they  ^ 
were  the  comments  of  the  author.  Mr  ^ 
Davison  has  so  good  a  sense  of  character  ^ 

and  so  much  humour  that  it  will  be  „ 

surprising  if  he  does  not  achieve  some 
reputation  in  the  theatre.  ], 
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the  magic  of  the  stars,  by 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  by 

Alfred  Sutro.  Allen  CA  Unwin.  6s.  net. 

We  have  heard  complaints  in  our  time  that 
{ven  scientific  achievement  is  regarded  too 
parochially,  but  M.  Maeterlinck  will  not 
be  touched  by  that  shaft.  On  his  way  to 
the  surs,  he  gives  us  a  noble  eulogy  of 
astronomers  and  philosophers  wherever 
found,  but  especially  those  of  England  and 
Amaica.  And  then — if  it  was  not  M. 

Maeterlinck  speaking,  the  lay  reader 
plunged  into  the  habitat  of  the  light-year 
and  the  parsec  (for  after  all  we  get  on  well 
enough  in  this  earth  with  miles,  kilometres 
and  tape-measures)  would  prepare  for  a 
virtuous  head-ache.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
sufficient 

To  sail  upon  the  Dog-star. 

But  now  we  “  take  a  leap,  my  Dear  ”,  at 
the  instigation  of  Dr.  Hubble,  seconded  by 
M.  Maeterlinck,  into  the  extra-galactic 
nebulae,  and  the  spiral  nebulae,  which 
appear  to  be  a  long  way  from  even  a 
reviewer’s  ink-pot. 

M.  Maeterlinck  distinguishes  three  uni¬ 
verses,  and  suspects — with  enthusiasm,  too 
—many  others,  “  contained  each  within 
the  other,  like  the  shells  in  a  Japanese 
toy.”  Here  we  would  rest;  the  Japanese 
toy  looks  attractive;  but  M.  Maeterlinck 
with  firm  kindness  desires  us  to  attend  to 
infinity;  we  visit  the  infinitely  great,  and 
the  infinitely  little,  and  are  of  his  opinion 
that  “  wc  are  still  very  far,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands  of  light-years  away,  from  the  great 
secrets  of  the  universe  and  of  life.”  Next 
he  contemplates  “  The  Earth.”  The  going 
improves.  Social  comforts  bloom.  Man 
is  the  veriest  infant,  and  in  the  next  stages 
will  possibly  become  the  best  boy  in  the 
class.  ‘‘  Who  has  the  care  of  Earth’s  edu¬ 
cation?  ”  At  length,  with  many  singular 
diagrams,  hieroglyphs,  and  a  smiling 
seriousness,  M.  Maeterlinck  brings  on  the 
“Sidereal  Influences.”  Was  it  some  grand 
signal  that  occasioned  “  the  stupendous 
leap  from  the  primate  to  man?  ”  Here 
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George  Allen  &  Unwin 

LTD. 
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A  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  WILKES 

By  O.  A.  SHERRARD 

'*  In  this  short  monograph  Mr. 
Sherrard  has  told  with  great  clarity 
a  whole  chapter  of  English  his¬ 
tory.” — Sunday  Times. 

Illustrated  10s.  6d. 

PAI.RSTINE  TO-DAY 
AND  TO-MORROW 

By  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

This  study  of  the  Zionist  Movement 
arose  out  of  a  visit  Mr.  Holmes 
made  to  Palestine  last  year,  just 
before  the  August  riots.  10s. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS 
IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

By  A.  YUGOFF 

Translated  by 
Eden  and  Cedar  Paul 
"  Those  who  w'ant  facts  and  not 
'  propaganda  ’  about  Soviet  Russia 
will  be  wise  to  turn  to  this  admirable 
and  thoroughly  documented  book." 
— Daily  Mail.  12s.  6d. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF 
CAPITALISM 

By  Professor  ADOLF  WEBER 

Translated  by  H.  J.  Stenning 
"  .\n  invaluable  arsenal  of  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  socialism  of  the 
doctrinaires  and  demagogues  alike.” 
— Morning  Post.  4s.  6d. 

THE  MODERN 
ATTITUDE  TO  THE 
SEX  PROBLEM 

By  KENNETH  INGRAM 

Mr.  Ingram  discusses  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  our  age  to  the  sex  problem, 
and  analyses  some  of  the  previous 
attitudes  which  have  been  adopted. 

5s. 

* 

40  Museum  St.,  London,  W.C.1 
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the  figure  of  Sir  J.  H.  Jeans  is  seen,  signal¬ 
ling  what  the  earth-bound  soul  calls  “  a 
wash-out  but  M.  Maeterlinck  sticks  to 
his  astrology.  It  is  not  the  ancient  sort  of 
astrology.  “  The  exchanges  here  must  be 
infinitely  subtler,  infinitely  more  mys¬ 
terious;  exchanges  of  electro-magnetic 
influence,  of  influences  that  as  yet  have  no 
name.”  What  waves  and  vibrations,  as 
Earth  comes  within  their  fields,  disturb  her 
mind,  inspire  her  energy.?  Do  “  these 
eclipses,”  in  a  broad  sense,  truly  “  portend 
these  divisions?  ”  Is  wisdom  gossiped 
from  the  stars?  M.  Maeterlinck  is  one  of 
the  friendliest  of  writers. 

Edmund  Blunden. 

THE  PRINCE,  by  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 
Reprinted  from  the  Translation  by 
Edward  Dacres,  published  in  1640. 
With  an  Introduction  by  W.  E.  C. 
Baynes.  Alexander  Moring  Ltd.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

This  handsome  reprint  of  Machiavelli’s 
masterpiece  should  find  a  ready  public, 
since  it  appears  that  there  is  no  adequate 
library  edition  to  rival  it  in  the  market. 
The  publisher  has  done  his  part  of  the  work 
well.  The  type  is  clear  and  good;  there 
are  10  copies  on  vellum  at  15  guineas;  100 
on  hand-made  paper  at  2y.,  and  890  on 
English  antique  laid  paper  at  lor.  6d.  The 
portrait  of  Machiavelli,  which  serves  as 
frontispiece,  is  the  very  interesting  picture 
attributed  to  Santi  di  Tito,  which  was 
recently  purchased  for  the  Uffizi  Gallery; 
and  the  translation  chosen  is  that  of 
Edward  Dacres,  which  is  both  faithful  to 
text  and  contemporary  in  atmosphere. 
The  ordinary  edition  is  very  cheap,  con¬ 
sidering  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,- 
and  any  student  of  politics  and  history, 
whose  library  lacks  a  copy  of  The  Prince, 
is  unlikely  to  get  a  better  chance  of  enrich¬ 
ing  his  shelves  with  a  worthy  reprint. 

But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
the  edition  is  the  introductory  essay  by  Mr. 


W.  E.  C.  Baynes,  which  is  just  the  1  R' 
proper  thing  to  put  the  reader  right  with 
Machiavelli  and  his  times.  Machiavdli’s 
name  has  been  much  abused  by  attachment  ^ 
to  a  kind  of  political  intrigue  which  he  ^ 
himself  would  have  heartily  despised;  and  ^ 
Mr.  Baynes  performs  a  beneficent  task  in  ° 
restoring  him  to  his  just  place  in  relation  I 
to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  For 
Machiavelli  was  no  villain;  his  political  ^  ° 
career  was  honourable,  and  his  ideals  were  , 
high.  But  he  was  born  into  an  age  of  \ 
corruption  and  conflict,  when  Italy  was  so  1 
split  up  into  petty  states  as  to  be  threatened  I  i 
with  ruin;  and  he  was  convinced  that  his  I  i 
country’s  only  salvation  lay  in  the  rule  of  < 
a  Constitutional  Tyrant,  elected  not  heredi-  j  ' 
tary,  who  should  keep  constantly  before  his  I  ' 
eyes  the  needs  of  the  nation,  and  satisfy  ^  ' 
them  by  any  means  that  lay  to  his  hand.  I  I 
A  man  of  iron  will,  indifferent  to  the  | 
morality  of  his  methods  and  the  fate  <rf  1 
individuals,  a  Hercules  to  scour  the  Augean 
stables,  such  was  the  ideal  of  Machiavelli’s 
Prince.  He  found  much  to  admire  in  the 
character  of  Cesare  Borgia,  but  his  own 
hero  was  a  man  of  far  finer  virtues.  He 
was  to  be  innocent  of  rapine  and  of  rape,  | 
a  respecter  of  his  neighbour’s  goods  and  his 
women;  he  must  prefer  his  subjects’  hatred 
to  their  love,  if  their  love  was  to  be  won  1 
only  by  weakness;  he  was  to  be,  first  and 
foremost,  the  servant  of  the  State,  and  to 
shrink  from  no  heroic  risk  that  might  en-  1 
compass  his  people’s  advantage.  Over  ali 
his  policy,  of  course,  there  hung  the  shadow 
of  an  end  that  was  to  justify  every  means; 
but  that  was  a  spirit  inseparable  from  the 
age.  And  in  reckoning  the  good  and  evil 
of  Machiavelli’s  political  philosophy,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  “  he  had  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  attacking  the  corruption  and 
ambitious  territorial  policy  of  the  Papal 
Court,  as  being  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
all  Italy’s  misfortunes.”  If  for  that  alone, 
he  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  generation, 
and  the  respect  and  honour  of  posterity. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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rogue  HERRIES,  by  Hugh  Walpole. 

yiacmillan.  lOf.  Sd. 

One  of  the  characters  in  Mr.  Aldous 
Huxley’s  Point  Counter  Point  makes  an 
illuminating  distinction  between  the  kind 
of  novelist  he  himself  is  (Mr.  Huxley’s  own 
kind)  and  what  he  calls,  very  prettily,  the 
"congenital  novelist  ”,  who  creates  a  world 
of  people,  not  with  the  aim,  whether 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  illustrating  a 
view  of  life,  but  for  its  own  sake.  He 
writes,  if  you  will,  for  fun;  though  it 
would  probably  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  he  writes  of  necessity,  in  an  endeavour 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  his  imagination 
of  the  fantasy  that  haunts  him.  He  may 
be  uointellectual,  and  even,  in  a  sense,  unin¬ 
telligent;  he  may  be  lamentably  deficient — 
as  Dickens,  the  greatest  of  them,  was — in 
poetic  sensibility,  intellectual  curiosity,  and 
moral  ideas;  or  he  may  be — though  this  has 
not  happened  yet — as  infinite  in  range  as 
Shakespeare  himself.  These  endowments 
are  beside  the  point :  what  distinguishes 
him  from  others,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
definition,  is  that  he  is  the  vehicle,  perhaps 
even  the  victim,  of  an  incessant  copious 
creation. 

Now  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  is  a  congenital 
novelist.  His  stories,  his  people,  his  world, 
though  they  have  necessarily  a  personal 
colouring  from  their  author,  bear  that  un¬ 
mistakable  mark  of  authenticity,  the  air  of 
being  not  only  spontaneous  but  self-created. 
The  story  of  Rogue  Merries  is  probably  the 
richest  (as  well  as  the  longest)  of  Mr. 
Walpole’s  novels.  It  has  movement,  colour, 
humour,  and  drama;  it  is  robust  and  full- 
blooded;  and  it  has  the  true  flavour  of  its 
period,  which  is  the  eighteenth-century.  It 
contains  many  scenes  that  linger  in  the 
memory :  the  Chinese  Fair,  where  Herries 
"sells”  by  auction  his  too  importunate 
mistress;  David’s  assertion  of  his  man’nood 
when  threatened  for  the  last  time  (as  it 
proves)  with  his  father’s  whip;  the  duel 
between  Herries  and  Osbaldistonc;  the 
death  of  Margaret  Herries,  who  dies  in 
the  old-fashioned  conversational  manner, 
Tet  movingly;  the  witch-baiting;  and  many 
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THE  STUFFED 
OWL 

An  Anthology  of  Bad  Verse  compiled 
by  D.  B.  Wyndham  Lewis  and 
Charles  Lee 

Hamish  Maclahen  (Spectator)  :  ”  An 
unholy,  unmerciful,  but  richly  humorous 
book.” 

V.  Sackville-West  (from  aLO)  .*  “It 
ought  to  be  in  every  house.” 

With  8  Beerbohm  Cartoons.  6s.  net 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS 


EVERYMAN’S 

LIBRARY 

The  Fourteen  New  Volumes 
include 

Defoe’s  MOLL  FLANDERS 
MINOR  i8th-CENTURY 
POETRY 

THE  DECAMERON  (Una¬ 
bridged.  2  vols.) 
MARX’S  CAPITAL  (2  vols.) 

IN  CLOTH  2s.  NET  EACH 

Booklet  rdeacriptive  of  the  whole 
850  volumes  post  free  from  Dents, 
Bedford  Street,  W.C.2. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO 
ADVENTURE 

Ashley  Gibson 

"  One  of  the  most  human  books  of  re¬ 
miniscence  that  have  issued  from  the 
press  these  many  years.”  —  Arthur 
Waugh  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
los.  6d.  net 

EVERYMAN  AT  WAR 

Sixty  Personal  Narratives 

"  They  will  reveal  what  no  one  else  ever 
will.  This  book  stands  apart.” — 
Edmund  Blunden.  425  pp.  6s.  net 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS 
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other  and  smaller  things.  The  most  and 
best  of  these  memorable  episodes  occur  in 
the  first  of  the  book’s  four  parts.  Mr. 
Walpole  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  a  scene 
of  busding  good  cheer  such  as  the 
Christmas  Feast  at  “  Statesman  Peel’s  ”  : 

It  was  a  scene  of  brilliant  colour 
with  the  blazing  fire,  the  red 
berries  of  the  holly  glowing  in  every 
corner,  old  Johnny  Shoestring  in  bright 
blue  breeches  and  with  silver  buckles  to 
his  shoes  perched  on  a  high  stool 
fiddling  for  his  life,  the  brass  gleaming, 
faces  shining,  the  stamp  of  the  shoon, 
the  screaming  of  the  fiddle,  the  clap-clap 
of  the  hands  as  the  turns  were  made  in 
the  dance — and  beyond  the  heat  and  the 
light  the  dark  form  of  the  valley  lying 
in  breathless  stillness,  its  face  stroked  by 
the  fall  of  lingering  reluctant  snow. 

Mr.  Walpole  has,  indeed,  ail  the  gifts 
of  the  born  novelist.  He  has  also  some  of 
the  faults  that  are  commonly  found  in  a 
too  facile  writer.  Perhaps  it  is  mere 
idiosyncrasy  on  my  part  that  makes  me 
impadent  with  his  frequent  lapses  into 
short  and  scrappy  paragraphs;  perhaps  I 
am  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  story¬ 
teller’s  business  to  co-ordinate  his  informa- 
don  before  presenting  it  to  the  reader,  and 
that  he  should  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
Bellman’s  maxim :  “  What  I  tell  you  three 
times  is  true.”  Mr.  Walpole  can  write, 
when  he  chooses,  as  well  as  the  next  man, 
and  often  a  great  deal  better;  his  prose 
is  sensidve  as  well  as  vigorous,  and  his 
vision  is  acute  as  well  as  tolerant.  But, 
above  all,  his  fertility  in  the  creadon  of 
characters  (the  prime  business  of  your  con¬ 
genital  novelist),  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  sets  them  moving  together,  must  be  the 
despair  of  many  a  more  painstaking  writer. 
Yet  there  is  something  lacking.  Here  is  a 
long  book,  romandc,  copiously  eventful, 
full  of  life;  but  one  rises  from  it  without 
that  sense  of  a  profound  and  sadsfying 
experience  which  great  fiction  induces.  It 
is  as  if  the  author  had  taken  with  both 
hands  what  comes  to  him  so  easily,  scattered 


it  over  his  page,  and  never  troubled  to 
demand  of  himself  that  last  degree  (rf 
concentradon  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
For  this  reason,  or  for  another,  it  lacks 
intimacy.  In  David’s  flight  with  Sarah 
for  example,  the  dramadc  tension  of  an 
admirable  (if  conventional)  situation  is 
destroyed  by  a  kind  of  chatdness,  the  author 
breaking  in  to  tell  us  that  on  this  very 
spot,  in  a  later  century,  a  descendant  of 
these  two  lovers  would  conduct  quite 
another  sort  of  wooing.  Elsewhere  he 
adopts  too  often  the  dresome  device  of 
telling  us  that  So-and-So  was  “  always  to 
remember  ”  this  or  that.  These  things 
serve  only  to  destroy  the  illusion:  by 
reminding  us  that  we  are  reading  a  story 
they  release  us  from  the  persuasion  that 
we  are  sharing  an  immediate  present 
experience. 

The  life  of  Herries  begins  for  us  at 
thirty,  and  ends  half  a  century  later.  He 
is  shewn  as  an  implacable  dreamer,  tor¬ 
mented  by  a  vision  of  perfecdon  that  is 
symbolized  for  him  in  the  fantasy  of  a 
white  horse  of  incomparable  beauty  swim¬ 
ming  a  lake  and  climbing  a  hillside  to 
triumph.  Disappointed  in  his  quest  for  this 
ultimate  harmony,  the  mystic  consumma- 
don  of  all  desire,  he  lives  wilfully  shut 
away  in  himself,  and  those  who  know  him 
only  by  his  outward  conduct  judge  him  a 
rogue  and  worse.  Suffering  from  a  kind 
of  frustrated  nobility,  he  is  often  cruel  and 
arrogant  and  always  lonely.  He  loves  no 
one  but  his  son  David,  undl  in  his  middle 
forties  he  chances  upon  a  young  girl,  ailed 
Mirabell,  in  whom  he  at  once  recognizes 
his  heart’s  desire.  Unfortunately  I  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  believe  in  this  young 
woman  or  in  Herries’  love  for  her.  For 
me,  she  is  a  figment  of  pure  romantic 
fancy,  an  apparidon,  the  projecdon  of  a 
dream.  And  the  author’s  persuasion  that 
she  is  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  the  rest 
of  his  people  casts  a  shadow  of  unreality 
over  the  latter  part  of  a  delightful,  and 
heart-warming,  and  yet  exasperadng  book. 

Gerald  Bulutt. 
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SHERMAN,  by  Liddcl  Hart.  Benn.  21s. 


Theke  is  no  story  that  has  been  more  fully 
told  and  sung  than  that  of  the  great  Civil 
War  of  the  United  Sutes  between  North 
and  South,  now  nearly  seventy  years  be¬ 
hind  us.  The  lives  and  campaigns  of 
iu  leaders  on  both  sides  fill  many  volumes. 
But  to  get  at  these  volumes  means  a 
definite  search,  a  knowledge  of  what  you 
want.  Further,  to  the  ordinary  interested 
but  not  too  energetic  or  little-leisured 


Batsford’s  New 
Books 


THE  COTTAGES  OF  ENGLAND 

A  Review  of  their  Trace  and  Featurea  from  the  16th  to  the 
ISth  Centuriea.  By  BASIL  OLIVER,  F.R.I.B.A.  WiUt  a 
Foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Stanut  Baldwin,  M.P.  With 
over  200  Illuatrationa  and  Photographa  and  a  Frontiapiecc  in 
colour.  Large  8vo  (Oi-ina.  X  6i-ina).  Cloth.  Price,  21r.  net 


reader  there  is  no  time  for  such.  There¬ 
fore,  there  is  in  our  literary  world  a  very 
great  room  for  shorter  histories  and  bio¬ 
graphies  to-day,  of  the  periods  and  giants 
of  the  past,  which  pushed  under  our  eyes 
remind  us  of  the  many  matters  we  should 
know  of  and  don’t.  The  more  casual 
reader  is  also  glad  to  be  relieved  of  much 
of  the  contemporary  “kag”  and  to  get  down 
to  the  barer  facts  and  the  most  recent 
criticisms  thereon.  To  this  class  of  valu- 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  FOR 
THE  SMALL  COLLECTOR 

Ita  Typea,  Hiatory  and  Environment  from  Mediaeval  M 
Early  ^ctorian  timea.  By  I.  P.  BLAKE  and  A.  E.  REVEIRS- 
HOPKINS.  With  120  Illuatrationa  from  Photognpb.  Old 
Paintinga  and  Original  Deaigna.  Large  8vo  (0-ina.  X  6|- 
ina.).  Cloth.  Price,  1Z«.  Od.  net. 

ANCIENT  CHURCH  CHESTS 
AND  CHAIRS 

In  the  Home  Countiea,  Round  Greater  London.  By  FRED 
ROE,  R.I.,  R.B.C.  With  a  Foreword  by  C.  Reginald 
Grundy,  Editor  of  Tht  Comoiueur,  Containing  100  Illua¬ 
trationa  from  Drawinga  by  the  Author  and  from  Photo- 
grapha.  4to  (lli-ina.  x  8{-ina.).  Cloth.  Price,  21(.  net 


able  books  belongs  Captain  Liddcl  Hart’s 
Sherman,  the  story  of  the  great  Northern 
West-Pointer  general  who  planned  and  led 
the  march  to  the  sea  of  60,000  United  States 
soldiers,  through  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
for  close  on  300  miles.  On  Captain  Hart 
has  descended  in  some  sort  the  mantle  of 
Colonel  Repington,  as  a  writer  on  military 
subjects  and  thought.  Both  as  a  student 
and  as  a  military  journalist.  Captain  Hart 
has  achieved  a  considerable  reputation. 
His  latest  work,  Sherman,  marks  him  as 
a  diligent  and  careful  writer,  and  here  in 
one  volume  is  as  much  of  the  North  and 
South  and  of  the  famous  leader,  as  most 
of  us  have  time  to  read.  It  is  a  b<x>k  for 
the  military  student  emphatically,  but  it 
is  also  one  for  the  pleasure  of  the  armchair 
reader.  When  the  United  States  drifted 


OLD  PEWTER:  ITS  MAKERS 
AND  MARKS 

In  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  comprehenaive  and 
tplendidly  illustrated  account  of  the  Old  Pewterer  and  hia 
Craft.  By  HOWARD  HERSCHELL  COTTERELL. 
With  a  descriptive  list  and  Touchplates  of  over  6,000  makers 
4to(lli-ina.  X  0-ins.).  Cloth.  Price,  £5  6s.  net. 

DINNER  BUILDING 

A  Book  of  Entertaining  and  Practical  Instruction  in  the 
Noble  Arts  of  Cooking  and  ^ting.  By  W.  TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE.  With  an  Introduction  by  Gilpert  Frankau. 
42  bright  and  practical  Talks  on  better  eatii^,  incorporating 
in  detail  hundreds  of  fresh,  yet  tried,  recipes  of  all  aorta. 
F’cap  8vo  (62-ina.  x  4i-ina.).  Cloth.  Price,  Ss.  Od.  net. 

EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  HOMERIC 
GREECE 

The  First  Volume  of  a  New  Series  by  MARJORIE  aiul 
C.  H.  B.  QUENNELL,  Authors  of  A  Hittory  cf  Evtrydav 
Thingt  in  England.  A  worulerfu)  little  book  which  re¬ 
creates  the  background  to  the  legend  and  poetry  of  Tke 
Iliad  and  Th*  Odyuty.  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour 
and  100  Illustrations  from  the  Author’s  Drawings.  Large 
8vo  (0-ina.  X  0-ina.).  Price,  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH 
WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING 


into  their  fratricidal  war,  Sherman,  retired 
from  the  army  a  year  or  so  earlier  at  the 
age  of  39,  was  principal  of  the  Louisana 
Military  Academy,  a  position  very  similar 
to  that  held  in  Virginia  by  the  famous 
Southern  leader,  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson. 


By  H.  M.  CUNDALL,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A.  With  a  Foreword  by 
Sir  H.  Hughei-Stanton.  P.R.W.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  witn  64  full-page  Illustrations  in 
Colour,  and  a  full  biographical  list  of  the  principal  English 
Water-colourists.  Large  8vo  (0-ins.  X  6-ins.).  Cloth. 
Price,  26s.  net. 

Prospectuset  of  all  that  TitUs  tupplUd  on  rigumt. 


Resigning  when  the  war  was  beginning  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD. 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  he  held  94  HJgi,  Holborn,  LONDON 
"Oot  for  a  while  in  disgust  at  the  folly 
and  bungling  which  let  citizens  fly  at  each 
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other’s  throats.  But  swept  on  by  his 
country’s  peril  he  joined  the  U.S.  Army 
again,  commanded  a  three-battalion  regi¬ 
ment,  saw  the  horror  and  folly  of  Bulls 
Run,  and  nvas  soon  carried  on  to  the 
higher  ranks.  Eventually,  when  one  of 
Grant’s  lieutenants  on  the  Mississippi,  he 
took  over  the  command  in  the  West  when 
Grant  was  translated  to  Washington.  Then 
he  planned  and  led  the  famous  march  of 
close  on  300  miles  which  smashed  up  the 
Southern  resistance  by  destroying  the  corn¬ 
growing  sutes,  when  the  wonderful 
stamina  of  the  South  had  all  but  won  the 
war.  It  was  a  masterstroke  of  a  mind  of 
strategical  instinct,  and  is  jusdy  famous  for 
all  dme,  in  popular  song,  in  history  and  in 
fable.  The  author  retells  the  story  at  just 
the  right  length  and  has  the  power  to 
present  some  of  the  old  facts  with  new 
faces.  Typical  of  his  clarity  is  the  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  topography  governing 
the  Western  strategy.  The  letter  “  K  ”, 
especially  the  written  capital  letter,  is  the 
key.  The  main  upright  the  Mississippi, 
the  upper  arm  to  the  East  the  Ohio  to 
Louisville,  and  the  lower  one  the  Tennessee 
to  Chatannooga,  the  gap  that  let  Sherman 
through  the  mountains  to  Georgia.  The 
book  is  well  supplied  with  attractive  clear 
plans.  G.  F.  Macmunn. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
by  Stephen  Gwynn.  Thornton 
Butterworth.  15/. 

The  disgustingly  good  health  Scott  en¬ 
joyed  over  a  long  period;  the  monotonous 
good  luck  that  attended  him;  the  palling 
strength  of  his  epistolary  style,  the  season- 
less  prime  of  the  faculties  which  it 
reflected;  these  were  forces  the  effects  of 
which  Mr.  Gwynn,  not  aided  like  Lockhart 
by  the  research  rage  of  the  original 
biographer,  had  to  reckon  with  in  the 
early  part  of  his  book.  An  easy  style, 
a  great  capacity  to  choose  significant 
detail,  a  wealth  of  illuminating  critical 
remarks  unobtrusively  vouched,  are  the 
means  by  which  he  tides  us  over  this  part 
of  the  narrative.  He  has  also  woven  in 
two  threads  of  theory :  the  one  making 
Scott  a  soldier,  only  prevented  by  his 


lameness;  the  other  suggesting  in  Scott  a 
greater  capacity  for  the  passion  of  love  than 
he  is  usually  credited  with.  The  first 
theory  should  be  substantially  granted. 
The  facts  of  the  second  case  lead  one 
further  to  suppose  that  Scott’s  power  to 
love  differed  from  a  Byron’s  only  in  that 
the  unwearying  youth  of  him  kept  his 
love  still  rather  a  romantic  adoration  in 
kind,  yet  not,  therefore,  less  deeply  fdt 
Mr.  Gwynn,  defending  Scott  against 
Carlyle’s  accusations,  or,  in  the  last  chap 
ters  when  he  sees  him  as  “  The  Slave  of 
the  Lamp  ”  writing  to  pay  off  his  own 
and  others’  debts,  is  never  uncertain  of 
interesting. 

Quite  half  of  the  book,  however,  is 
given  over  to  discussions  of  the  poems  and 
novels.  Whatever  else  he  is,  Mr.  Gwynn 
is  a  fine  critic.  The  chapter  on  the  Lay  f, 
of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  the  critical  half 
of  the  chapter  on  Marmion  are  incom 
parable  for  their  good  judgment :  the  first 
not  only  from  its  criticism  of  “  the  lay ", 
but  also  for  its  working  description  (rather 
than  defnition)  of  poetry.  But  he  is  just 
as  happy  discussing  the  other  poenu. 
Again,  the  chapters  on  Waverley  and  Gwy 
Mannering  are  excellent  as  particular 
criticism  and  as  general  criticism  of  the 
novel.  They  are  rich  in  suggestion  and 
plausible  biographical  applications.  Nor 
arc  the  succeeding  chapters  far  behind 
them.  The  only  matter  for  regret  is  that 
one  or  two  of  the  novels  dealt  with  shortly 
were  not  given  greater  space,  particularly 
The  Pirate,  as  one  feels  it  might  have 
figured  in  the  argument  concerning  Scott  $ 
youthful  love  affair. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  early,  as  one  read,  a 
safe  guess  that  Mr.  Gwynn  had  undertake 
the  Life  because  long  ago  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Scott’s  works,  and  was  pleased  by 
the  idea  of  himself  spending  more  time  in 
their  company.  By  which  now  the  readc 
is  incalculably  the  gainer.  Guess  1$ 
exchanged  for  certainty  when  he  dec^es 
later :  “  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to 
recommend  the  Waverley  novels  to  a 
generation  which  is  inclined  to  neg  cct 
them.”  Surely  he  deserves  success. 

Lyle  Donaght. 
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A  Fascist  answer  to  ** Escape”  ' 

by  Luigi  Villari 

escape,  by  Francesco  Fausto  Nitti. 

Putnam,  los.  6d. 

Much,  of  course,  must  be  forgiven  to  one 
who  has  suffered  punishment,  deservedly 
otherwise,  for  a  political  cause.  But 
the  narrative  of  such  an  experience  must  be 
uken  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  an  episode 
and  not  as  a  basis  for  general  conclusions. 
Some  non-Italian  readers  of  this  book,  in 
their  sympathy  for  one  whom  they  regard 
ai  a  victim  of  Fascist  tyranny,  may  be  apt 
to  forget  that,  although  Italy  has  not 
apericnced  barricades  and  street  batdes 
with  masses  of  killed  and  wounded,  she 
has  been  going  through  a  real  and  profound 
revolution,  and  that  inevitably  those  who 
bve  played  an  active  and  uncompromising 
part  in  it  on  the  losing  side  have  to  suffer 
the  consequences.  The  system  of  the  con- 
fino,  or  deportation  of  political  and  other 
offenders  to  an  island  for  a  certain  time,  is 
but  a  phase  of  that  revolution,  a  phase 
which  will  no  doubt  soon  come  to  an  end 
as  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  wanes. 

Many  of  Signor  Nitti’s  statements  can 
neither  be  confirmed  nor  refuted  without  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts,  but 
others  are  obviously  gross  exaggerations  and 
some  of  them  definitely  untrue.  Thus  his 
assertion  that  Matteotti  was  murdered  “  by 
order  of  the  Dictator  ”  has  been  wholly  dis¬ 
proved,  as  anyone  who  has  examined  the 
evidence  without  bias  will  readily  admit. 
It  is  strange,  too,  that  the  author,  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  served  his  country  in  the  war 
and  to  admire  others  who  did  likewise, 
should  exalt  Matteotti  who  throughout  the 
war  conducted  a  defeatist,  seditious  and 
actually  pro-Austrian  propaganda.  The 
author’s  assertion  that  “  since  the  beginning 
of  1926  the  practice  has  been  introduced  in 
Rome  and  all  larger  Italian  towns  of  arrest¬ 
ing  all  citizens  found  in  the  streets  after 
ten  o’clock  at  night  without  documents 
establishing  their  identity  and  loyalty  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  au^orities  ”  is  quite 
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Alfred  A.  Knopf,  37  Bedford  Square,  W.C.1 
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fantastic,  as  all  who  have  been  to  Italy  can 
attest.  One  of  Nitti’s  fellow  de{x>rtees 
for  whom  our  sympathies  are  asked  is 
Massarenti,  the  former  mayor  of  Molinella, 
but  we  are  not  told  that  for  years  Massarenti 
had  tyrannized  over  that  Romagnol  town 
and  kept  it  in  a  state  of  perpetual  revolu¬ 
tionary  ferment  during  which  many 
atrocious  crimes  of  violence  were  committed 
by  the  Reds.  Indeed,  the  many  murders 
for  which  the  Reds  were  responsible  during 
the  revoludonary  years  are  not  merely 
glossed  over,  but  hardly  ever  mendoned, 
although  they  were  far  more  numerous  than 
the  ones  committed  by  their  opponents, 
mosdy  by  way  of  reprisal.  Another  of  Sig. 
Nitd’s  companions  in  his  escape  is  Sig. 
Lussu,  whom  he  admits  was  the  author  of 
the  murder  of  Fascist;  Lussu  was  acquitted 
by  the  court  for  having  acted  in  “  subjeedve 
self-defence  ”  (Sig.  Nitd  omits  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  "  subjeedve  ”),  because,  althought  he 
had  been  in  no  real  danger,  the  court 
deemed  that  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  believed  that  he  was.  Lussu 
had,  moreover,  been  a  militant  member  of 
the  Partita  sardo  d’azione  a  definitely 
sedidous  and  even  separadst  associadon. 

The  methods  of  treatment  meted  out  to 
prisoners  which  Sig.  Nitd  sdgmadzes,  such 
as  the  use  of  handcuffs,  are — and  always 
have  been — common  to  almost  all  Cond- 
nental  countries.  The  confino  itself  is  no 
novelty  in  Italy  and  was  indeed  in  force 
under  Governments  dubbing  themselves 
“  Liberal  ”  and  “  Democradc  ”,  only  it  was 
called  domicilio  coatto  instead. 

In  speaking  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Sicilian  Mafia,  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  and  successful  exploits  of  the 
Fascist  regime,  Sig.  Nitd  suggests  that  it 
was  only  another  act  of  tyranny,  forgetdng 
that  the  Mafiosi  were  tried  by  the  ordinary 
courts  before  Sicilian  juries  in  Sicily,  and 
that  for  the  first  dme  witnesses  were  able 
to  give  evidence  freely  without  fear  of  re¬ 
prisals.  Most  of  the  instances  of  brutality 
towards  deportees  are  quoted  by  the  author 
at  second-hand;  in  the  one  case  of  which 
he  gives  a  detailed  and  apparendy  first¬ 


hand  account,  that  of  the  ill-trcatmcnt  in- 
dieted  by  an  official  at  Lampedusa,  who 
was  obviously  a  madman,  the  man  in 
quesdon,  on  the  author’s  own  showing, 
was  removed  and  the  penal  setdement  at 
Lampedusa  closed  down  as  soon  as  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  nodee  of  the 
higher  authorides. 

While  the  author’s  account  of  his  escape 
makes  quite  a  good  “  thriller  ”,  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  undoubtedly  intended  as  a 
piece  of  propaganda  calculated  to  appeal  to 
the  sensa don-loving  public,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  The  latter  remark  applies 
a  fortiori  to  the  preface  by  the  author’s 
uncle,  Sig.  F.  S.  Nitd,  the  statesman  more 
responsible  than  any  other  for  the  rhaot 
into  which  Italy  was  plunged  after  the  war  I 
and  from  which  the  Fascist  acdon  saved 
her.  His  asserdon  that  only  in  Protestant 
countries  are  dictatorships  resisted,  whereas 
Catholic  ones  easily  fall  a  prey  to  them,  may 
be  designed  to  secure  the  sympathies  of 
Protestant  Britain  and  Protestant  America, 
but  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  history,  while 
the  excepdon  made  in  favour  of  Catholic 
France  because  the  French  arc  anti- 
Clericals,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  somewhat 
tendendous.  We  have  heard  of  a  man 
called  Napoleon  I  and  of  another  called 
Napoleon  III. 

THOMAS  HOOD  AND  CHARLES 

LAMB,  by  Walter  Jerrold.  Benn. 

I  Of.  Bd. 

For  nearly  a  century,  the  literary  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Hood  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  disjunct  and  in  an  altogether 
inappropriate  setdng,  though  they  contain 
matter  of  great  interest  and  introduce  their 
reader  to  a  circle  of  charming  men  of 
letters.  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  did  a  real 
service  to  literature  when  he  gathered  them 
up  to  make  this  volume.  The  arrangement 
now  adopted  is  not  quite  the  happiest  for 
the  ordinary  reader,  the  divisions  between 
the  original  matter  and  the  editorial  addi¬ 
tions  not  being  plainly  enough  marked; 
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aad,  in  the  absence  of  an  index,  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  other  sort  of  reader,  already  familiar 
with  the  scattered  writings  of  members  of 
the  circle,  to  make  sure  whether  he  has 
just  read  this  or  that  in  the  present  volume 
os  is  merely  remembering  it  from  other 
pages.  On  one  point,  and  with  some 
special  knowledge  of  that  delightful  and  too 
i^est  creature,  Reynolds,  I  venture  to 
think  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  mistaken.  Des¬ 
pite  the  verdict  of  the  late  Mr.  Dobell,  a 
bookseller-scholar  from  whom  one  should 
hesitate  to  differ,  Mr.  Jerrold  assigns  The 
Princess  of  Moonland  to  Hood.  To  me  it 
seems  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  of  the 
kind  can  be  that  it  was  written  by  Reynolds, 
who  was  more  likely  to  incur  the  evident 
obligation  to  Darley  than  Hood  was.  Mr. 
Jerrold,  however,  eventually  weakens  to 
the  extent  of  admitting  the  possible  author¬ 
ship  of  Hood  and  Reynolds,  who  worked 


often  enough  together,  and  no  more  need 
be  said  on  the  point.  Of  matter  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  friendship  between  Hood  and 
Lamb  which  might  have  been  used,  and 
has  not  been,  I  may  mention  the  flawed 
but  strangely  affecting  poem  by  Hood  on 
his  dead  child,  the  subject  also  of  Lamb’s 
verses  On  an  Infant  Dying  as  Soon  as 
Bom: 

Litde  eyes  that  scarce  did  see, 

Litde  lips  that  never  smiled; 

Alas  1  my  litde  dear  dead  child. 

Death  is  thy  father,  and  not  me : 

I  but  embraced  thee,  soon  as  he. 

But  some  small  deduedons  made,  this  is 
an  admirable  product  of  the  affecdonate 
piety  Charles  Lamb  inspires  in  everyone 
worthy  to  mendon  his  name. 

T.  Earle  Welbt. 


IL  DUCE:  THE  UFE  AND 
WORK  OF 
BENITO  MUSSOLINI 

By  L.  KEMECHEY 

Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 
MAGDA  VAM^ 

'*  Perhaps  the  beat  biography  of  the  new 
Italian  Renaissance.’’  La  Tribuna. 

"One  of  the  finest  works  that  has  erer  been  ssrit* 
tenon  the  Duce  and  Fascism.**  IlLavorodTtalia. 
12s.  ed.  fist. 

QUAKERISM  AND 
INDUSTRY  BEFORE  1800 

By  ISABEL  GRUBB,  MA. 

“A  very  valuable  contribution.”  Tht  Inquirtr. 
"A  book  of  very  great  interest  and  application 
in  these  days.”  Northtm  Whtg. 

8t.  Od.  iMt. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EMPIRE: 
THE  WORLD  PRICE  OF 
PEACE 

By  W.  HARBUTT  DAWSON 

AntStor  ci  ”  Evolution  <4  Modem  GenmoHy,"  etc. 
A  constructive  discussion  on  the  permanent 
and  underlying  causes  of  war.  To  cotne  to  close 
quarters  with  the  less  renrded  of  these  causes 
is  the  authors'  purpose. 

12s.  Od. 

THE  DAY  BEFORE 
YESTERDAY 

By  JAMES  MOFFATT, 

D.D.,  D.LITT.,  LL.D. 

By  an  examination  of  the  literature  of  1840-1806. 
in  its  bearing  upon  theology,  this  distinguished 
Biblical  scholar  helps  to  elui^ate  the  phenomena 
of  the  present  times.  The  work  includes  studies 
of  Meredith,  Hardy,  Carlyle  and  othan. 

6s.  net. 
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TRAVEL  AND  SOME  MILD  ADVENTURE 

by  V.  S.  Pritchett 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  CONGO,  by  Andr^ 

Gidc.  Translated  by  Dorothy  Bussy. 

Knopf,  ly.  Illustrated. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  THE  PAR¬ 
LOUR,  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 

Heinemann.  8j.  6d. 

Of  these  two  travellers,  both  novelists  and 
both  on  holiday  from  their  profession, 
the  Englishman  is  the  more  attractive 
writer  because  the  more  artful.  Mr. 
Somerset  Maugham  is  no  mere  camera  in 
trousers,  no  congenital  diarist  nor  retailer  of 
information,  no  official  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  recalling  the  pretty  monotony 
of  a  grand  progress.  From  the  first 
page  one  has  an  immediate  impression  of 
a  man  of  flesh,  bones  and  prejudice  who 
can  experience  happiness,  wonder  about 
his  food,  suffer  the  grossness  of  fatigue; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  man  who  is 
clever  enough  to  embellish  the  nakedness 
of  truth.  The  appalling  thing  about  so 
many  travellers  is  that  they  seem  about  to 
bluster  and  expostulate  if  you  do  not 
completely  believe  them.  Mr.  Maugham 
imposes  none  of  the  strain  of  credulity,  yet 
one  believes  him  automatically,  though 
with  the  slyest  frankness  he  admits  he  may, 
here  and  there,  have  “  remembered  with 
advantages.” 

Because  he  has  not  refused  the  artist 
he  is  more  attractive  without  being  less 
dignified  than  M.  Gide.  In  his  account  of 
his  journey  into  the  Congo  M.  Gide  has 
done  what  all  the  indolent  literary  tribe  in 
their  perfunctory  arrogance  long  to  do :  he 
has  written  his  narrative  in  the  diary  form. 
He  has  unloaded  a  lot  of  raw  material 
which  the  reader  must  sort  for  himself 
and,  as  M.  Gide  explains  in  one  entry : 
“  The  most  interesting  days  are  the  very 
ones  when  there  was  no  time  to  note  any¬ 
thing."  There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that 


the  pen  that  jotted  these  notes  also  wrote 
an  official  report.  However,  passages 
taken  here  and  there  at  hazard  out  of  the 
general  run  are  extraordinarily  interesting. 
One  reads  him  first  of  all,  not  for  descrip, 
tions  of  the  country — which  in  translation 
have  no  special  distinction — but  for  those 
passages  which  betray  the  existence  of  the 
man  of  flesh  and  bones.  One  is  amused, 
for  instance,  when  M.  Gide  discovers  that 
he  has  been  a  Bergsonian  for  years  without 
knowing  it.  One  likes  to  see  him  turn 
the  tables  on  hidden  adversaries  in  his 
meditations : 

“  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  con¬ 
template  the  immutable,  since  you  assure 
me  my  soul  is  immortal;  give  me  leave 
to  make  haste  and  love  what  is  so  soon 
to  disappear.” 

His  excursions  into  the  jungle  in  search 
of  butterflies  and  his  pathetic  notes  that 
the  handle  of  his  net  is  broken,  are 
similarly  endearing.  M.  Gide’s  mission  in 
the  Congo  is  vague  but  there  was  evidently 
something  official  about  it.  He  was  in 
some  way  concerned  with  labour  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  widely  enough  known  that 
the  native  of  the  Congo  is  still  the  victim 
of  the  grossest  exploitation,  and  M.  Gidc 
fearlessly  exposes  the  methods  of  the  great 
rubber  companies  who  requisition  child- 
labour,  flog,  fine  and  imprison  adults  who 
fail  to  bring  the  specified  amount  of  raw 
material,  and  finally  cheat  the  native  out 
of  his  fair  price.  M.  Gide  found  the 
native  so  confused  in  terror  between  the 
companies  and  the  administration,  that  it 
was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
collect  his  evidence.  One  big  company 
had  swayed  the  officials — an  easy  matter 
when  perhaps  the  traders  and  officials  arc 
the  only  white  men  in  the  district  and,  of 
necessity,  great  friends  anxious  to  continue 
on  good  terms  with  each  other — robbed  the 
natives,  and  were  enraged  with  the  English 
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of  the  Gold  Coast  for  paying  them  the 
niarket  price  for  their  produce.  M.  Gide  is 
a  strong  opponent  of  the  flog-the-nigger-it- 
is-the-only-thing-hc-understands-school  and 
his  own  reasonableness  was  rewarded.  His 
book  is  very  well  illustrated  and  contains 
only  one  photograph  of  himself. 

M.  Gide’s  Latin  passion  for  getting 
down  to  the  level  of  the  native  and  trying 
to  feel  like  a  younger  brother  to  him,  is 
replaced  in  Mr.  Maugham’s  account  of  his 
journey  from  Rangoon  to  Haiphong,  by  a 
very  English  note  of  bland  but  inoffensive 
patronage.  Mr.  Maugham  is  aware  of  the 
difference  between  the  French  and  English 
attitudes  and  discusses  it  amiably.  He  is, 
in  consequence,  particularly  interested  in 
the  stories  of  Englishmen  who  have  formed 
liaisons  with  Burmese  and  Chinese  women. 
He  can,  for  that  matter,  be  trusted  to  get 
the  story  out  of  anybody  and  this  is  one 
of  the  charms  of  his  book.  The  portrait 
of  Grosly,  an  Englishman  gone  crooked  in 
the  East  is  typical  of  Mr.  Maugham’s 
faculty  for  seeing  the  whole  of  a  man’s 
life  written  in  his  face.  In  Mandalay  he 
met  a  woman  who  was  obviously  the 
original  of  the  heroine  of  Miss  Tennyson 
Jesse’s  last  novel.  The  Lacquer  Lady.  The 
woman,  now  old,  fat  and  spectacled,  had 
been  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Supalayat 
and  had  for  romantic  reasons  divulged  to 
the  British  information  regarding  French 
plitical  intentions  in  Burma;  and  had 
thereby  hastened  the  English  occupation  of 
Mandalay  and  the  dethronement  of  the 
Burmese  King.  The  best  chapters  in  the 
book,  however,  contain  Mr.  Maugham’s 
account  of  his  journey  by  mule  through 
the  forests  to  the  Shan  States,  a  lucid, 
spontaneous  and  dramatic  piece  of  writing 
that  is  an  addition  to  the  literature  of 
travel.  It  is  Mr.  Maugham’s  own  fault 
that  we  picture  him  sipping  his  drink  amid 
the  suburban  melodrama  of  the  Eastern 
public  sch(X)I  scene,  a  litdc  tired,  a  little 
patriotic,  a  little  cynical,  and  that  we  forget 
what  a  sensitive  writer  he  can  be.  His  book 
has  no  illustrations,  which  is  to  its  advan¬ 
tage;  no  map,  which  is  unforgiveable  and 
is  attractively  bound  but  poorly  printed. 


THE  STUFFED  OWL :  An  Anthology 
of  Bad  Verse.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
D.  B.  Wyndham  Lewis  and  Charles  Lee. 
With  8  cartoons  from  the  worlds  of  Max 
Beerbohm.  Dent.  6s. 

In  this  anthology  (apparendy  the  first  of 
its  kind)  not  all  die  verses  are  bad,  and  not 
all  are  funny.  The  book  should  be  read 
in  that  mood  of  reckless  boredom  which 
drives  people  to  playing  Consequences  or 
reciting  slabs  of  Wordsworth  in  a  flat 
falsetto  voice;  preferably,  it  should  be  read 
aloud.  Without  some  stiriiulant  of  this 
kind  many  of  the  passages  will  be  merely 
dull,  sandwiched  here  and  there  with 
lines  of  genuine  poetry  which  have  de¬ 
ceived  the  compilers. 

Mr.  Lewis  distinguishes  between  “  good 
bad  verse  ”  (i.c.  nodding  Homer’s  verse) 
and  “  bad  bad  verse  ”  (Babu  elegiacs, 
housemaids’  odes,  etc).  He  professes  to 
have  included  only  the  first,  but  luckily 
for  the  reader  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
the  second.  Bad  verse,  to  be  really  funny. 


Ready  April  11th. 

THE  CABARET 
UP  THE  LINE 

By  ROLAND  DORQELES 

Roland  Dorgelis,  one  of  France's 
outstanding  writers  of  the  younger 
generation  here  re-creates  the 
War  from  the  French  angle,  with 
the  pathos,  humour,  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  day-to-day  existence. 
The  present  volume  contains  three 
stories  which  the  author  had  in¬ 
tended  to  include  in  his  book  Le 
Croix  dt  Bois,  but  which  had  to 
be  omitted  owing  to  the  censorship 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its 
publication. 

John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head  Ltd. 
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must  be  singularly  artless,  or  it  must  be 
plastered  incongruously  with  art.  Who, 
for  example,  could  improve  on  the  inno- 
cence  of  these  lines,  by  “  A  Housemaid 
Poet  ”? 

O,  Moon,  when  I  gaze  on  thy  beautiful 
face. 

Careering  along  through  the  boundaries 
of  space. 

The  thought  has  often  come  into  my 
mind. 

If  I  ever  shall  see  thy  glorious  behind. 

Eliza  Cook’s  lines  to  An  Old  Arm-chair 
arc  the  veritable  cri  de  caeur  of  the  old 
maid,  ridiculous  in  their  sincerity  and  the 
gabbling  triumph  of  confession ; — 

I  love  it,  I  love  it;  and  who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  Arm¬ 
chair? 

Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Elizabeth 
Browning,  the  few  women  poets  represented 
in  this  volume  achieve  a  natural  absurdity 
which  even  Wordsworth  stopped  short  of. 
Beside  them,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Whur, 
singing  his  “  accomplished  female  friend  ”, 
and  ^lley  Cibber  blowing  a  cardboard 
trumpet  for  George  II,  look  silly  enough; 
but  they  are  silly  with  the  art  of  a  tableau 
joggling  along  in  a  Lord  Mayor’s  pro¬ 
cession. 

The  Stuffed  Owl  contains  a  good 
deal  of  bombinating  verse — Robert 
Montgomery’s  invocations  to  the  Almighty, 
printed  next  to  Macaulay’s  scorching  com¬ 
ments;  Erasmus  Darwin’s  The  Temple  of 
Nature,  an  epic  of  the  lower  organisms 
(”  Unknown  to  sex  the  pregnant  Oyster 
swells  ”);  Tupper,  Nahum  Tate  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Young.  Perhaps  the 
worst  of  these  windbags  is  Bulwer 
Lytton : — 

Thro’  the  thick  vagueness  of  the 
vaporous  night. 

From  the  dark  alley,  with  a  clouded 
light. 

Two  rheumy,  melancholy  lampions  flare. 

They  are  the  eyes  of  the  Police.  .  . 


”  So,”  as  Mr.  Lee  remarks  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Proem,  “  So  Sing  the  Masters  of  I 
Bathetic  Verse.”  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  their 
real  home  is  in  the  pages  of  the  Du'nciad- 
too  many  of  them  are  dull,  infernally  dull. 

Mr.  Lewis  tries  hard  to  persuade  us  that 
they  are  all  violently  comical;  but  looking 
along  his  row  of  stuffed  owls,  and  meeting 
that  glassy  solemn  stare,  we  find  it  hard  I 
to  do  more  than  snigger.  And  why,  by  1 
the  way,  are  “  Max’s  ”  portraits  of  j 
Whitman,  Omar  Khayyam  and  Matthew  1 
Arnold  among  the  illustrations?  None  of  1 
their  verses  appear  in  the  text.  1 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


DRIFT,  by  James  Hanley.  Eric  Partridge. 

7s.  6d.  I 

Set  in  the  tenements  of  Liverpool  and  I 
saturated  in  an  atmosphere  already  made  I 
familiar  by  James  Joyce  in  his  Portrait  of 
the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  this  novel  is 
an  interesting  addition  to  that  anti-clerical  ■ 
literature  which  the  younger  Irish  writers  I 
are  now  producing.  Mr.  Hanley  is  I 
clearly  destined  to  rise  to  distinction  in  1 
this  school,  for  Drift,  in  spite  of  inequality  | 
and  immaturity,  is  a  novel  of  exceptional  ll 
promise.  The  story  centres  in  a  young  Irish  < 
Roman  Catholic  labourer’s  awakening  to  i 
love,  his  hostility  to  his  devout  parenu  i 
and  his  conflict  with  his  priest.  He  is  ■ 
struggling  among  the  agonising  dreams  of 
adolescence,  with  poverty  chained  to  his 
ankles.  The  immediate  difficulty  which 
precipitates  the  tragedy  in  his  home  is  his 
love  for  a  young  prostitute,  a  Protestant. 

His  mother — drawn  with  fine  insight— 
and  his  father,  fight  with  clumsy  authority 
to  keep  him  from  a  girl  whose  chief  crime  i 
in  their  eyes  is  not  her  profession  but  her 
religion.  They  fail.  The  boy’s  vacilla-  1 
tion  between  rebellion  and  remorse,  his 
inability  to  renounce  his  mother  for  the  | 
girl,  the  girl  for  his  mother,  or  his  free¬ 
dom  for  his  father,  are  shown  with  great 
subtlety  and  understanding.  The  whole 
book  has  that  almost  morbid  objectivity 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  school,  and  ^ 
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which  is  a  welcome  relief  to  the  usual 
pitT-thc-poor-poor  sentimentality  with 
'  which  slum  life  is  frequently  treated.  In 
moments  of  great  emotion  and  when 
depicting  the  young  man’s  delirium  of 
adolescent  exasperation,  Mr.  Hanley’s 
matured  technique  goes  to  pieces  and  his 
prose  breaks  down  into  something  between 
tel^aphcsc  and  rhetoric.  The  great 
objection  to  pages  of  staccato,  verbless  sen¬ 
tences  is  that  their  effect  is  appallingly 
monotonous.  Again,  the  group  of  young 
locialists  with  whom  the  boy  associates  and 
with  whom  he  discusses.  Life,  Art,  Death 
and  the  whole  abstract  bag  of  tricks,  are 
very  shadowy.  These  arc  things  James 
Joyce  could  manage  but  Mr.  Hanley  has 
not  yet  the  mind  for  them.  Drift  is, 
nevertheless,  a  book  which  must  be  read. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


MADAME  DE  MAINTENON,  by  Maud 
Cruttwcll.  Dent.  ly.  net. 

Miss  Cruttwcll,  already  known  for  her 
careful  and  scholarly  studies  in  French 
history  and  memoirs,  has  produced  a 
handsome,  exhaustive  and  extremely  well- 
documented  account  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  figure  in  a  brilliant  Court.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  in  her  lifetime  was  an 
enigma  to  her  contemporaries.  Pursued 
by  envy  and  scandal,  traduced  by  her 
enemies  and  by  her  biographers,  she  went 
on  her  way  reserved,  dignified,  untroubled. 
"Devoted  to  God  and  to  her  King,”  she 
who  had  endured  poverty  and  ignominy  in 
her  youth,  scorned  cither  wealth  or  ad¬ 
vancement,  if  they  were  to  be  purchased  as 
the  wages  of  personal  sin  or  by  stepping 
to  disloyalty.  Yet  an  enigma  she  remains. 
“  Very  simple,  very  straightfcH-ward, 
supremely  charitable;  a  saint,  whose  sole 
ambitions  were  to  convert  her  King  and 
alleviate  the  misery  caused  by  his  wars,” 
so  her  latest  biographer  sums  her  up. 
Yet  this  “  Saint  ”  accepted  the  position  of 
icuvemante  to  the  King’s  bastards,  com¬ 
plaisant  companion  to  his  mistress,  and 
conspirator  of  silence  to  safeguard  that 


mistress’s  frailty  and  its  results  from  a 
jealous  and  outraged  husband. 

Autres  temps,  autres  moeursi  We 
should  now-a-days  want  other  evidences  of 
sainthood.  But  it  is  indisputable  that,  as 
Louis’  Egcria,  she  induced  him  to  show 
decency  to  his  discarded  mistress  and 
humanity  to  his  neglected  wife,  and  that 
when,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  she 
consented  to  take  the  place  of  both,  she 
refused  to  do  it  without  the  sanction  of 
marriage.  And  so  great  was  her  loyalty 
that  she  accepted,  almost  without  com¬ 
plaint,  the  secrecy  and  consequent  slights 
of  an  equivocal  position  for  thirty  years 
and  scrupulously  destroyed  every  scrap  of 
evidence,  which  would  have  proved  her 
right  to  the  privileges  of  the  King’s  wife. 
Though  Miss  Cruttwell’s  book  begins 
slowly  and  looks  a  litde  difficult  of  attack, 
no  one  who  perseveres  beyond  the  first 
fifty  pages  will  fail  to  follow  to  the  end 
her  absorbing  story. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


PUBLISHED  APRIL  1st. 

CALM 

WEATHER 

By  Gilbert  Thomas 

Author  of  ”  Things  Big  and 
Little,”  “  Sparks  from  the 
Fire,”  etc.  6s.  net. 

“Mr.  Thomas  has  an  excellent  literary 
touch,  a  wide  knowledge  of  books, 
an  intense  love  of  nature  and  human¬ 
ity,  and  there  is  a  '  quietness  *  over  his 
writings  that  is  essentially  English  .  .  . 
He  has  found  his  way  into  a  living 
hterary  tradition.”  So  said  the  Con~ 
temporary  Review  of  a  previous  work  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  same  companion¬ 
able  quahties  will  be  found  in  the  new 
volume  by  this  well-known  essayist, 
poet  and  critic. 

CHAPMAN  &.  HALL, Ltd 
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JOURNEY’S  END,  by  R.  C.  Sheriff  and 

Vernon  Bartlett.  Gollancz.  ys.  6d. 

PENDING  HEAVEN,  by  William 

Gerhardi.  DucXworth.  ys.  6d. 

RED  WAGON,  by  Lady  Eleanor  Smith. 

Gollancz.  ys.  6d. 

By  reviewer’s  standard  here  are  three  good 
novels :  but  if  you  were  to  ask  me  if  they 
were  worth  reading,  I  should  say,  only 
Journey's  End.  In  relationship  to  their 
own  moment  these  three  good  novels  are 
oases  to  the  thirsty  reviewer,  and  have 
accordingly  been  hailed  with  protestations 
that  far  exceed  their  permanent  value — in 
relationship,  I  mean,  to  literature.  Briefly, 
I  would  prefer  to  spend  my  rare  leisure 
re-reading  a  Dickens  than  first  reading 
any  of  these  except  Journey’s  End. 

I  am  fortunate  in  having  so  far  failed 
to  secure  seats  for  the  play  of  Journey’s 
End:  I  can  judge  the  novel  as  a  novel. 
Not  once  was  I  conscious  of  the  clumsi¬ 
ness  that  usually  results  from  a  change  of 
form.  It  should  survive  the  “  boom  ”  of 
war-books  because  it  is  not  a  war-book. 
It  makes  no  play  with  horrors,  it  never 
turns  aside  from  its  plot  to  indulge  in 
irrelevant  description.  The  war  is  merely 
a  character  in  the  action,  a  huge  blind 
circumstance  which  affects  the  human 
characters. 

We  meet  the  protagonists  in  childhood 
and  are  shown  with  excellent  economy  all 
that  we  need  know  of  their  development 
until  the  war  breaks  in  and  turns  an  easy 
commonplace  relationship  into  stress  and 
tragedy.  The  enduring  quality  of  the 
book  consists  in  its  showing  us  the  effects 
of  war  on  human  character  rather  than  the 
war  itself.  The  violent  action  happens 
“  off  ”,  in  the  Greek  tradition,  and  its 
horror  is  all  the  more  impressive  to  us 
because  we  divine  it  behind :  behind 
Stanhope’s  horribly  screwed-up  resistance, 
stoked  on  whisky;  behind  Hibbert’s  whim¬ 
pering  collapse;  behind,  most  poignantly, 
Jimmy  Raleigh’s  sudden  change  from 
boyish  adventurousness  to  a  shocked 


realisation  that,  still  boyish  and  a  little 
priggish  in  its  attitude  to  those  who  must 
dine  to  forget,  has  yet  very  surely  made 
iti  intolerable  mark  on  him.  He  is  $till 
far  from  being  broken  like  Hibbcrt,  or 
tensely  poised  on  the  fearful  edge  like 
Stanhope;  but  from  that  moment  his  path 
is  set  and  only  his  death  saves  him  from 
one  or  other  fate. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  Stanhope, 
Hibbert  and  Raleigh  and  the  individuals 
that  revolve  about  them.  Journey's  End 
has  that  quality  of  the  universal  which  is 
necessary  to  raise  a  novel  from  the  levels  of 
cleverness  or  good  yarning.  The  authors  are 
careful  never  once  to  point  out  this  elusive 
quality  that  will  so  often  fly  at  the  mere 
sight  of  an  author’s  index-finger — though 
it  stood  up  superbly  to  Tolstoy’s  blatant 
showmanship  in  the  greatest  of  all  war 
novels.  Again  it  is  for  us  to  divine  how 
in  this  little  mirror  are  the  shadows  of  all 
dangerous  life,  the  stresses  that  raise  love 
and  friendship  and  endurance  out  of  the 
hum-drum;  the  human  splendour  that  in 
some  of  us,  though  even  with  whisky,  will 
face  out  whatever  dreadful  ordeal  the  gods 
may  set  us  to;  the  human  pitifulness  that 
needs  the  whisky,  or  cowers  until  loss  of 
honour  is  less  fearful  than  the  sound  of 
guns;  or  human  boyishness  that  is  killed 
like  a  spring-flower  trampled  upon. 

Mr.  Gerhardi’s  clever  satire  seems  very 
thin  by  comparison;  but  it  is  an  unfair 
comparison.  He  sets  out  only  to  flick  with 
a  light  and  amusing  touch  the  surface  of 
life  which  is  called  “  modern  ”.  Or  does 
he?  There  are  passages  where  he  seems 
to  be  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
he  is  picturing  Life.  He  is  not.  His 
satire  does  not  probe  deep  but  plays  with 
the  shallow  sickness  of  the  moment.  His 
hero.  Max,  trailing  an  ill-assorted  harem 
across  Europe  into  Africa,  lusting  but  never 
loving,  the  victim  of  a  selfish  and  thought¬ 
less  good-heartedness,  feckless  for  others  as 
for  himself,  gives  us  continual  amusemrat. 
Not  for  one  paragraph  is  the  book  borii^, 
and  that  is  a  rare  achievement;  never, 
except  for  an  occasional  obscurity,  docs  the 
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writing  fall  below  a  high  standard  of  Uste 
in  words.  And  yet  there  is  a  nasty  flavour 
left  at  the  end.  These  people  have  amused 
M  but  they  have  faindy  disgusted  us,  too. 
I  do  not  say  this  for  any  prim  and  proper 
reason  but  because  they  are  not  real  people 
-except  pehaps  the  French  captain  and  the 
horsenlcalcr  and  one  or  two  other  minor 
characters.  This  fantasy  of  free-love — 
for  it  is  a  fantasy  whatever  the  publisher 
may  say  on  the  jacket — is  sufficiendy  con¬ 
vincing  as  one  goes  along,  but  when  the 
last  page  is  turned  it  very  quickly  slips  into 
insignificance,  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause 
of  our  nasty  flavour  is  that  we  are  annoyed 
with  ourselves  at  having  been  taken  in. 
One  is  unjustly  rancorous  to  the  friend  who 
turns  out  to  be  other  than  one  believed 
him.  Perhaps  I  am  unjust  to  this  book, 
which  certainly  amused  me  while  I  read  it. 
Pending  Heaven — it  is  true  that  all  of  us 
are  continually  snatching  at  glittering 
chimeras,  toys  of  the  moment.  Heavens  that 
crumble  in  our  hands.  But  surely  it  is 
unpleasant  to  be  quite  so  spiteful  about  the 
toys,  to  have  quite  so  dnsel  a  Heaven  in 
view,  to  be  quite  so  wrapped  up  in  one’s 
Heaven  as  to  make  Hell  for  others.  We 
(are  presented  with  Max  as  a  portrait  of 
modern  humanity  and  he  is  a  caricature  of 
modernity  without  the  humanity.  One 
can  be  no  more  than  amused  by  fraildes 
when  they  stand  alone.  In  brief,  here  is 
a  puppet-show  to  laugh  at,  a  book  that  will 
paa  the  time  more  pleasandy  than  most; 
but  it  is  only  worth  reading  for  those  to 
whom  reading  is  no  more  than  a  pasdme. 


Red  Wagon  is  good  yarning  and  has  no 
claim  to  the  extravagant  praise  that  has 
been  given  it.  It  presents  a  picture  of 
circus  life  which  is  no  more  than  competent 
journalism.  Not  for  one  moment  do  we 
believe  that  the  author  has  lived  that  life 
inuginatively — whether  she  has  physically 
or  not  is  of  no  consequence.  The  vaga¬ 
bond  theme,  which  the  genius  of  Borrow 
“old  quicken  into  reality,  serves  Lady 


Eleanor  as  it  serves  those  music-hall  come¬ 
dians  who,  much  troubled  with  their  pipes, 
sing  songs  of  the  Open  Road  with  a  laugh 
and  a  tear :  and  with  her  as  with  them 
there  are  moments  of  vision  and  reality 
which  surprise  one  to  great  pleasure  in  the 
drab  boredom  of  romandc  wanderlust.  We 
know  now  all  about  him  who  gets  slapped. 
A  greater  creadve  power  that  Lady  Eleanor 
has  yet  displayed  is  required  to  enliven 
these  old  props  of  the  circus  and  the  Great 
High  Road.  But  I  wept  properly  in  places. 
With  a  litde  effort  her  book  can  be  enjoyed; 
there  are  plenty  of  facts  about  circus  life 
that  are  entertaining  as  facts  and  the 
characters  are  drawn  without  manifest 
absurdities.  But  why  must  publishers  and 
reviewers  over-state  their  praise  and  so 
damage  the  mildly  gocxl.?  With  less 
trumpeting  this  book  would  have  been  a 
delightful  surprise. 

Anthony  Bertram. 
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A  LIFE  OF  JOHN  WILKES,  by  O.  A. 

Shcrrard.  George  Allen  CP*  Unwin. 

I  os.  6d.  net. 

There  is  always  some  good  to  be  said  for 
every  man;  and  no  doubt  it  was  time  that 
somebody  should  put  up  the  best  case 
possible  for  that  much-maligned  and  irre- 
concileable  “  friend  of  Liberty  ”,  John 
Wilkes.  At  any  rate,  the  task  has  been 
undertaken  con  amore  by  Mr.  Sherrard, 
in  a  biography  full  of  character,  vivacity, 
and  ingenious  argument,  a  book  excellently- 
written  and  arranged,  which  is  bound  to 
entertain  even  those  obdurate  readers  whom 
it  fails  to  convince. 

It  was  Wilkes’s  boast  that  he  could  talk 
away  his  face  in  half-an-hour,  and  no  one 
realised  the  necessity  better  than  himself; 
for  while  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
ugly  features,  his  own  career  of  vice  and 
self-indulgence  twisted  them  into  a  yet  more 
sinister  and  Pan-like  mask.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  grew  every  year  more  like 
Hogarth’s  portrait  of  himself,  and  there 
was  never  a  portrait  more  eloquent  of  evil. 
The  truth  was  that  he  despised  his  fellow- 
men,  and  he  manifested  his  contempt  at 
every  turn  of  his  career.  His  marriage  to 
a  wealthy  woman,  ten  years  older  than 
himself,  was  a  triumph  of  cynicism,  and  he 
amused  himself  with  mistresses  long  after 
the  time  when  they  could  have  afforded 
him  much  pleasure.  Mr.  Sherrard  insists 
upon  his  devotion  to  his  daughter,  Polly; 
but  it  is  no  great  virtue  for  a  father  to  love 
his  own  child.  He  cherished  a  genial  con¬ 
tempt  for  politics,  and  indulged  it  by  lying 
to  his  constituents,  and  protesting  that  he 
had  corrupted  no  man,  while  he  had  just 
spent  something  like  ^4,000  in  bribes.  But 
somewhere  or  other,  in  the  background  of 
all  his  trickery  and  spite,  he  did  un¬ 
doubtedly  cherish  a  flaming  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  none  can 
deny  that  he  fought  the  forces  of  contem¬ 
porary  corruption,  even  if  his  conflict  was 
waged  with  the  dubious  weapons  of  the 
opposition. 

After  all,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  darkest  days  of  his  chequered  career. 


he  was  defended  by  Chatham,  by  Burke 
and  by  Junius,  none  of  them  judges  that 
were  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  glamour  of 
mere  goodfellowship  and  plausibility.  And 
Wilkes  was  certainly  a  good  companion, 
witty,  hospitable,  and  prompt  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  friendship.  He  was,  of  course  “  a 
cad,”  and  that,  in  an  age  of  self-assertive 
aristocracy,  was  a  sin  not  easily  forgiven. 
But  he  was  honest  in  his  caddishness;  he 
confronted  shams  with  the  vigour  of  con¬ 
viction;  and  he  took  no  light  part  in  that 
war  for  the  liberation  of  humanity  which 
helped  on  the  eventual  triumph  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  What  he  stood  for  was  more 
commendable  than  what  he  was;  and,  if 
Mr.  Sherrard  hardly  succeeds  in  persuading 
us  that  the  political  world  of  to^ay  would 
be  likely  to  welcome  another  John  Wilkes 
into  the  arena,  he  does  at  least  suggest  that 
Fate,  which  has  its  own  way  ot  using 
strange  instruments  for  its  purpose,  forged 
out  of  Wilkes’s  turbid  career  a  way  of 
escape  into  wider  and  more  profitable 
conditions. 


I 

i 


Arthur  Waugh. 


FROUDE  AND  CARLYLE,  by  Waldo 

H.  Dunn.  Longmans.  15^.  I 

Professor  Dunn’s  book  is  not  to  be  dis-  ' 
posed  of  by  saying  that  it  is  a  partisan 
defence  of  Froude  in  the  matter  of  the  J 
notorious  biography.  Doubtless,  it  proves  1 
a  little  too  much  here  and  there,  and  1 
offers  us  a  Froude  too  nearly  infallible;  | 
but  it  is  a  patient,  informed,  and  reasoned  J 
apology,  covering  the  whole  ground,  and  f 
only  a  very  prejudiced  reader  will  fail  to  ■ 
be  moved  by  it.  I 

“  I  think  it  doubtful  ”,  he  says,  “  whether  i 
any  other  man  of  letters  in  Great  Britain  J 
of  equal  ability  has  been  the  object  (rf  such  j 
bitter  misrepresentation  and  such  organized  i 
opposition  as  has  Froude  ”.  Maybe  that  i 
Froude,  as  the  phrase  goes,  bought  his  1 
trouble.  "  The  Nemesis  of  Faith  ”  was  j  ] 
provocative;  the  ”  History  ”  was  provoca- 1  | 
tive,  especially  to  Freeman,  whose  persis-  , 
tence  in  attack  was  extraordinary;  and  the 
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1  biography  of  Carlyle  appeared  in  an  age 
accustomed  to  see  its  great  men  presented 
in  smug  effigy.  This  last  has  had  the 
curious  fate  of  being  disliked  in  equal 
(j^ec  by  the  admirers  of  Carlyle  and  by 
^  who  cannot  abide  Carlyle.  Now 
comes  Professor  Dunn  to  consider  carefully 
every  objection  ever  made  to  it  by  any 
;  responsible  critic.  Again  and  again  he 
lucceeds  in  showing  that  where  Froude 
was  charged  with  inaccuracy  there  was 
either  none  at  all,  or  none  for  which  an 
honest  explanation  cannot  be  found.  But 
the  world  has  not  been  utterly  mistaken. 
When  every  question  of  fact  has  been 
examined,  there  remain  questions  of  spirit 
I  and  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  biography. 

1  To  be  sure,  he  was  at  once  terribly 
hampered  and  privileged  by  the  expiatory 
matter  relative  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  which 
;  Carlyle  had  entrusted  to  him.  There  was 
«  a  certain  failure  of  will  on  Carlyle’s  part 
I  there,  for  if  he  was  so  resolute  to  do  penance 
‘  he  should  have  done  it  himself;  and  there 
was  a  worse  failure,  of  imagination,  on 
Froude’s  part  in  not  seeing  how  carefully 
the  whole  context  must  be  adjusted  if  the 
extravagant  remorse  of  Carlyle  was  not  to 
be  taken  at  more  than  its  value.  It  is 
going  too  far  to  say,  as  Professor  Dunn 
does,  that  Froude  is  “  always  right  in 
tendency  and  completely  right  in  the  end.” 
But,  apart  from  some  accusations  now 
shown  to  be  groundless  or  exaggerated, 
he  has  been  too  readily  condemned  by 
reference  to  matters  which  have  no  real 
bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  biography 
and  in  regard  to  which  he  was  guilty  of 
nothing  worse  than  lack  of  businesslike 
prudence.  He  would  have  suffered  a 
good  deal  less  detraction  if,  noting  the 
hesitations  and  changes  of  mind  Carlyle 
I  exhibited,  he  had  secured  from  him  a  full 
»nd  final  written  statement  of  his  wishes, 
with  an  absolute  right  to  all  the  material 
^  which  Carlyle  wished  to  make  available 
'  =  to  him.  The  dreary  squabble  inaugurated 
*  _  hy  Carlyle’s  niece  gave  rise  to  much  that 
P*s*es  for  criticism  of  the  biography  but 
i*  nothing  of  the  sort. 

T.  Earle  Welby. 
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UNSOLVED  PROBLEMS :  NATIONAL 
AND  INTERNATIONAL,  by  John  S. 

Hecht.  Jarrolds.  16s. 

The  ”  unsolved  problems  ”  of  this  book  are, 
nationally,  unemployment  and  a  just  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth,  and,  internationally,  the 
effects  of  foreign  trade.  The  existence  of 
these  problems  is  due,  according  to  the 
author,  to  false  theories  of  value,  of  wages, 
and  of  international  trade;  the  remedy  lies 
in  a  new  scx:ial  policy,  no  longer  hag¬ 
ridden  by  false  theories.  Among  the  idola 
theatri  condemned  by  Mr.  Hecht  is  practi¬ 
cally  every  received  economic  doctrine : 
economic  freedom,  competition,  price- 
determination  by  supply  and  demand,  and 
comparative  costs  in  international  trade. 

The  economic  system  that  it  is  proposed 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  present  one  is 
rigid  and  static.  Individual  ownership  and 
management  are  to  be  retained,  but  under 
close  state  regulation.  Wages  and  prices 
arc  to  be  fixed  by  authority  and  competition 
is  to  be  forbidden.  Imports  that  compete 
with  home  products  arc  to  be  totally  pro¬ 
hibited.  Changes  in  demand  are  disturbing, 
and  should  be  suppressed.  The  consumer 
need  not  be  considered,  since  he  is  only  the 
producer  in  another  dress. 

The  author’s  criticism  of  current 
economic  thought  is  marred  by  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  ideas  that  he  con¬ 
demns.  Thus,  he  grotesquely  misinterprets 
the  theory  of  final  utility  and  he  attributes, 
quite  erroneously,  to  modern  economists 
the  view  that  wages  arc  determined  by 
the  worker’s  subsistence.  The  constructive 
proposals  set  forth  in  this  book  have  the 
radical  vice  of  rejecting  everything  that 
makes  possible  flexibility  and  quantitative 
measurement  in  economic  affairs.  It  is 
possible  to  agree  with  many  of  Mr.  Hccht’s 
criticisms  of  laissez-faire  without  accepting 
as  a  solution  for  economic  problems  a  social 
system  that  would  leave  no  room  cither  for 
new  needs  to  satisfy  or  for  new  ways  of 
satisfying  them.  Utopia  must  be  some¬ 
thing  better  than  scvcntccnth-ccntury 
mercantilism. 

The  book  is  provided  with  a  red  silk 
marker.  There  is  no  index. 

H.  D.  Dickinson. 
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The  Bank  of  International  Settle¬ 
ments,  by  Paul  Einzig.  (Macmillan, 
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A  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Politics, 
by  Prof.  G.  A.  G.  Catbn.  (Allen  6* 
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England  in  the  Eye  of  the  America.v 
Revolution,  by  L.  B.  Namier.  (Mac¬ 
millan,  21/-). 

Economic  Causes  of  the  Reformation 

IN  England,  by  Oscar  A.  Marti.  (Mac¬ 
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The  Revolutionaries,  1789 — 1799,  by 
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A  History  of  Iberian  Civilization,  by 
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The  Peace  Tactics  of  Napoleon 
1806—1808,  by  H.  Butterfield.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Univ.  Press,  16/-). 

Europe  from  800 — 1789,  by  H.  W.  C. 
Davis.  (Methuen,  8/6). 

Capt.  Scott,  by  Stephen  Gwynn.  (Lane 
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Ferdinand  Magellen,  by  E.  F.  Benson. 
(Lane,  12/6). 

Queen  Caroline,  by  Sir  Edward  Parry. 
(Benn,  21/-). 

Sherman,  by  B.  H.  Liddell.  (Benn, 

21/-). 

The  Reformation  in  Ireland  under 
Elizabeth,  1668 — 1680,  by  Rev.  Myles 

V.  Ronan.  (Longmans  Green,  21/-). 

Short  History  of  Scotland,  by  George 
Malcolm  Thomson.  (Kegan  Paul,  10/6). 

VERSE  &  DRAMA. 

The  Stuffed  Owl,  ed.  by  D.  B.  Wyndham 
Lewis  &  Charles  Lee.  (Dent,  6/-). 
Selected  Poems,  by  John  Todhunter. 
(Elkin  Mathews). 

Northern  Lights,  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong. 
(Gollancz,  10/6). 

Mediaeval  Latin  Lyrics,  by  Helen 
WaddeU.  (Constable,  21/-). 

The  Jade  Mountain,  trans.  by  Witten 
Brynne  Sc  Kiang  Kang  Hu.  (Knopf, 
12/6). 

Ash  Wednesday,  by  T.  S.  Eliot.  (Faber 

6*  Faber,  3/6). 

That  Worthless  Fellow  Platonov,  by 
Anton  Chekhov.  (Dent,  6/-). 

Shadows  of  Strife,  by  John  Davison. 
(Dent,  3/6). 

The  Devil  &  The  Lady,  by  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson.  (Macmillan,  10/6). 

Paul  Felice,  by  Allan  Monkhouse. 
(Gollancs,  6/-  Sc  3/6). 

Street  Scene,  by  Elmer  Rice.  (Gollancx, 
6/-  Sc  3/6). 

Two  Plays,  by  Arthur  Pinero.  (Heine- 
mann,  6/-). 

Three  New  Plays  from  Japan,  trans. 
by  Glenn  Hughes.  (Benn,  8/6). 

ESSAYS  &  CRITICISM. 
Conversations  in  Ebury  Street,  by 
George  Moore.  (Heinemann,  10/6). 
Rosetti’s  Letters  to  His  Publisher, 
ed.  by  Oswald  Doughty.  (Scholartis 
Press,  16/-). 

A  Century  of  Publishing,  by  Arthur 
Waugh.  Chapman  Hall,  16/-). 

Myths  of  the  Origin  of  Fire,  by  Sir 
James  Frazer.  (Macmillan,  12/6). 

The  Magic  of  the  Stars,  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  trans.  by  Alfred  Sutro. 
(Allen  6*  Unwin,  6/-). 

Marriage  &  Morals,  by  Bertram  Russell. 
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The  Autobiography  of  a  British  Yarn 
Merchant,  by  W.  F.  M.  Weston-Webb. 
(Cayme  Press,  10/6). 

The  Story  of  a  Surgeon,  by  Sir  John 
Bland-Sutton,  Bt.  F.R.C.S.  ( Methuen, 
12/6). 

Stresemann,  by  Rudolf  Olden,  trans.  by 
R.  T.  Clark.  (Methuen,  10/6). 

Paul  Robeson,  Negro,  by  Eslanda 
Goode  Robeson.  (Gollancx,  10/6). 
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My  Memoirs,  by  Sir  Frank  Benson. 
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mans  Green,  25/-). 

Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice  :  A  Record,  by 
Stephen  Gwynn.  (Constable,  42/-). 

Sir  WAhiZR  Scott,  by  Stephen  Gwynn. 
(Thornton  Butterworth,  15/-). 

Shelley’s  Lost  Letters  to  Harriet, 
ed.  by  Leslie  Hotson.  (Faber  &•  Faber, 

7/6). 

Earl  Beatty,  by  Lt.-Commander  Geoffrey 
Rawson.  (Jarrolds,  12/6). 

Hammersmith  Hoy,  by  Sir  Nigel  Playfair. 
(Faber  6-  Faber,  21/-). 
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On  Board  the  Emma,  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  trans.  by  R.  S.  Garnett.  (Benn, 
21/-). 

An  Unfrequented  Highway,  by  John 
Easton.  (Scholartis  Press,  21/-). 

Man  Hunting  in  the  Jungle  :  The 
Search  for  Colonel  Fawcett,  by  G.  M. 
Dyott.  (Edward  Arnold,  12/6). 

East  for  Pleasure,  by  Walter  B.  Harris. 
(Edward  Arnold,  21/-). 

The  Coloured  Countries,  by  Alec 
Waugh.  (Chapman  <&*  Hall,  18/-). 

The  Voyage  of  the  Cabots  &  The 
Discovery  of  North  America,  by 
James  A.  Williamson.  (Argonaut  Press, 
38/-). 

In  Search  of  Ireland,  by  H.  V.  Morton. 
(Methuen,  7/6). 

Turkey  &  Syria  Reborn,  by  Harold 
Armstrong.  (Lane,  16/-). 

Haunting  Edinburgh,  by  Flora  Grierson. 
(Lane,  20/-). 

A  Detective  in  Kent,  by  Donald  Max¬ 
well.  (Lane,  6/-). 

The  Black  Forest,  by  Christopher 
Marlowe.  (Lane,  8/6). 

A  Wayfarer  on  the  Rhine,  by  Malcolm 
Letts.  (Methuen,  7/6). 

A  Wayfarer  in  Bavaria,  by  Suzanne 
St.  Barbe  Baker.  (Methuen,  IjQ). 

A  Wayfarer  in  Belgium,  by  Clive 
Holland.  (Methuen,  7/6). 

PosTCRiPT  TO  Adventure,  by  Ashley 
Gibson.  (Lane,  10/6). 

The  Gentleman  in  the  PARLbuR,  by 
W.  Somerset  Maughan.  (Heinemann, 
8/6). 

Adventure,  by  General  Seely.  (Heine¬ 
mann,  21/-). 

Above  and  Beyond  Palestine,  by  C.  E. 
Hughes.  (Benn,  10/6). 

China  to  Chelsea,  by  Capt.  D.  McCallum. 
(Benn,  21/-). 
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Travels  in  the  Congo,  by  Andre  Gide. 
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FICTION. 

Lifk  at  a  Venture,  by  E.  V.  de  Fontmell. 
{Scholartis  Press,  7/6). 

Drift,  by  James  Hanley.  (Scholartis 
Press.  7/6). 

Seven  Tales  &  Alexander,  by  H.  E. 
Bates.  (Scholartis  Press,  7/6). 

Capo,  by  Richard  B.  Ince.  (Scholartis 
Press,  7/6). 

The  Very  End,  by  Osbert  Burdett. 
(Scholartis  Press.  7/6). 

Hudson  River  Bracketed,  by  Edith 
Wharton.  (Appleton,  7/6). 

The  Little  Dog  Laughed,  by  Leonard 
Merrick.  (H odder  &•  Stoughton,  7/6). 

Printer’s  Devil,  by  Clemence  Dane  A 
Helen  Simpson.  (Hodder  &■  Stoughton, 
7/6). 

The  English  Paragon,  by  Marjorie 
Bowen.  (Hodder  &■  Stoughton,  7/6). 

Mrs.  Clutterbuck  Laughs,  by  Guy 
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But  Not  For  Love,  by  Beatrice  Kean 
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Vile  Bodies,  by  Evelyn  Waugh.  (Chap¬ 
man  &■  Hall,  7/6). 

Men,  by  Karen  Bramson.  (Chapman  &■ 
Hall.  116). 

Drink  Up,  Gentlemen,  by  J.  B.  Morton. 
(Chapman  &-  Hall,  7/6). 

j  Turn  Back  the  Leaves,  by  E.  M.  Dela- 
j  field.  (Macmillan,  7/6). 

Rogue  Herries,  by  Hugh  Walpole. 
(Macmillan,  10/6). 

Special  Providence,  by  Mary  Agnes 
Hamilton.  (Allen  6*  Unwin,  7/6). 

Diana,  by  Emil  Ludwig.  (Allen  6- 
Unwin,  10/-). 
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No  Man’s  Land,  by  Vernon  Bartlett. 
(Allen  S-  Unwin,  7/6). 

Shepherds  In  Sackcloth,  by  Sheila 
Kaye  Smith.  (Cassell,  7/6). 

Retreat,  by*C.  R.  Benstead.  (Methuen, 
7/6). 

All  Our  Yesterdays,  by  H.  M.  Tomlin¬ 
son.  (Heinemann,  8/6). 

The  Lost  Child,  by  Rahel  Sanzara,  trans. 
j  by  W.  Katzin.  (Gollanci,  7/6). 
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The  Methodist  Faun,  by  Anne  Parrish 
\Denn,  tlo). 

Doctor  Sbrocold,  by  Helen  Ashton 
(Benn,  7/6). 

Cheri,  by  Colette.  (Gollancs.  7/6). 

A  Certain  Jesus,  by  I  wan  Naschiwin. 
traM.  by  Emile  Burns.  (Gollancs, 

Gaspard  Hauser,  by  Octave  Aubry 
trans.  by  E.  Nicholas.  Gollancs,  lj6). 

Red  Wagon,  by  Lady  Eleanor  Smith 
(Gollancs,  7/6). 

Journey’s  End,  by  R.  C.  Sherriff  4  Ver- 
non  Bartlett.  (Gollancs,  7/6). 

The  Cavalry  Went  Through,  by 
Bernard  Newman.  (Gollancs,  7/6). 

The  Town  of  Tombarel,  by  William  T. 
Locke.  (Lane,  7/6). 

Pilgrim’s  Ford,  by  Muriel  Hine.  (Lane 
7/6). 

The  Rocklitz,  by  George  Preedy.  (Lane 
7/6). 

The  Coat  of  Many  Colours,  by  Ephesian. 
(Lane,  7/6). 

Don  Juan’s  Daughters,  by  Irene  Forbes- 
Mosse.  (Lane,  7/6). 

The  Voyage  Home,  by  Storm  Jameson. 
(Heinemann,  7/6). 

Time,  Gentlemen,  Time  !  by  Norah 
Hoult.  (Heinemann,  7/6). 

Give  Up  Your  Lovers,  by  Louis  Golding. 
(Heinemann,  7/6). 

North  of  Suez,  by  William  McFee. 
(Heinemann,  7/6). 

Kristin  Lavransdatter,  by  Sigrid  Unsel. 
(Knopf). 

These  Generations,  by  Elinor  Mordaunt. 
(Heinemann,  7/6). 

Pending  Heaven,  by  William  Gerhardi. 
(Duckworth). 

The  Golden  Pound,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchin¬ 
son.  (Hodder  &-  Stoughton,  7/6). 

Fighting  Caravans,  by  Zane  Grey. 
(Hodder  6-  Stoughton,  7/6). 

The  Son  of  Dr.  Tradusac,  by  Elizabeth 
Huntington.  (Gollancs,  7/6). 

Wanton  Boys,  by  Richard  Oke.  (Gol¬ 
lancs,  7/6). 

The  Defence  of  Belgrade,  by  Stephen 
Graham.  (Benn,  7/6). 


